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B  O  O  K    VI. 

I^ROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  difco-  book 
.     vered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  received  ^   /■  .^ 
the    firfl:   obfcure   hincs   concerning  the    opulent  schJmeVfor 
countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  communica-  Peru, 
tion,  the  wishes  and  fchemes  of  every  enterprifing 
pcrfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Panama  were 
turned  towards  the  wealth  of  thofe  unknown  re- 
gions.    In  an  age  when  the  fpirit  of  adventure  was 
fo  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large  fcrcunes  were 
wafted,  and  the  moft  alarming  dangers  braved,  in 
purfuit  of  difcovcries  merely  pofliblc,  the  faintefi: 
ray  of  hope  was  followed  with  eager  expeflation, 
and  the  flightcft  information  was  fufficient  to  in- 
fpire  fuch  perfeft  confidencej  as  condufled  men  to 
the  moft  arduous  undertakings  \ 


Vol.  III. 
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Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted 
out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofTcfTion  of  the 
countries  to  the  call  of  Panama,  but  under  the 
condudl:  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and  refources 
were  unequal  to  the  attempt  \  As  the  excurfions 
of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have 
given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a  mountainous 
region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  difmal 
accounts  concerning  the  diftrefles  to  which  they 
had  been  expofed,  and  the  unpromifing  afpeft  of 
the  places  which  they  had  vifited.  Damped  by 
thefe  tidings,  the  rage  for  difcovery  in  that  direc- 
tion abated  ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion, 
that  Balboa  had  founded  vifionary  hopes,  on  the 
tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  underllood,  or  cal- 
culated to  deceive. 


Undertaken 
by  Pizarro, 
Almagro, 


But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Panama, 
on  whom  the  circumftances  which  deterred  others 
and^Luque.  ^^^^  ^^  j-^^j^  impreflion,  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  all  confidered  Balboa's  expedtations  of 
difcovering  a  rich  country,  by  fleering  towards 
the  eaft,  as  chimerical,  they  refolved  to  attempt 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe 
extraordinary  men  were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego 
de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was 
the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  Qf  an  honourable 


''  Calancha  Coronica,  p.  loo. 
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family  by  a  very  low  woman,  nnd,  according  to  n  o  o  ic 
the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the  offspring  ol 
Unlawful  love,  had  been  fo  totally  ncgledk'd  in  his 
youth   by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  fcems 
to  have  delHneil  him  never  to  nfe  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  his  mother.    In  confcquence  of  this  unge- 
nerous idea,  he  fet  him,  when  bordering  on  man- 
hood, to  keep  hogs.      But  the  afpiring  mind  of 
young  Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble  occupation, 
he  ahruntly  abandoned  his  charge,    enlirted  as  a 
foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome  years  in  Italy,  em- 
barked for  America,   which,    by  opening  fuch   a 
boundlefs  range  to   aflive  talents,    allured   every 
adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  am* 
"bltious  thoughts.     There  Pizarro  early  diftinguifti- 
(A  himfelf.     With  a  temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring 
\han  the  conftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he 
v^as  foremoit  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
grcateft  hardfliips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  lb  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
he  was  foon  confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com- 
mand.    Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduit 
proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare    con- 
junction, he. united  perfeverance  with  ardour,  and 
was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in 
forming  his  plans.      By  engaging  early  in  adivc 
life,  without  any  refource  but  his  own  talents  and 
induftry,  and  by  depending  oi\  himfelf  alone  in  his 
ftruggles  to  emerge  from  obfcurity,    he  acquired 
fuch  a  thorough    knowledge   of  affairs,    and   of 
men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  aflumc  a  fuperior  part 
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Almacro  had  as  little  to  boa(l  of  his  dcfcenC 
as  Pizarro.  I'hc  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other  a 
foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
adlivity,  or  infurmountablc  conftancy  in  enduring 
the  hardlhips  infcparable  from  military  fcrvice  in 
the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro  thcfe  virtues 
were  accompanied  with  tlie  opennefs,  generofity, 
and  candour,  natural  to  men  whofc  profcflion  is 
arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with  the  ad- 
drefs,  the  craft,  and  the  difllmulation  of  a  politi- 
cian, with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  and  with  fagacity  to  penetrate  into  thofc  of 
other  men. 


Hernando  de  Luc^ue  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
acted  both  as  pried  and  fchoolmaller  at  Panama, 
and,  by  means  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  defcribed,  had  amafTcd  riches  that  in- 
fpircd  him  with  tliougi\ts  of  rifing  to  greater  emi- 
nence, <     .     .^• 

Teritii  of         Such  were  the  men  deftined  to  overturn  one  of 

ation.  the  molt  extenfive  empires  on   the  face    of  the 

earth.      Their  confederacy   for  this  purpofe  was 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i  Se  z,  paffim.  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  c.  107. 
Comara  Hift.  c.  144.    Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

authorifed 
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of 
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authorifcd  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama,  book 
l^acli  engaged  to  cniuloy  his  whole  fortune  in  the  u  -,-  i«j 
adventure.  Pizarro,  the  lead  wealthy  of  the 
three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo  large  a  fum  as  his 
affbciatcs  into  the  common  (lock,  engaged  to  take 
the  department  of  greatcft  fatigue  and  danger,  and 
to  command  in  perfon  the  armament  which  was  to 
go  firft  upon  difcovery.  Almagro  offered  to  con- 
duct the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  reinforcements 
of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  Hand  in  need. 
Luquc  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with 
the  governor,  and  fuperintend  whatever  was  carry- 
ing on  for  the  general  intereft.  As  the  fpirit  of 
enthufiafm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  ad- 
venture in  the  New  World,  and  by  that  ftrangc 
union  both  acquired  an  increafe  of  force,  this  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was 
confirmed  by  the  moft  folcmn  adl  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mais,  divided  a  confecrated  hofl: 
into  three,  and  refcrving  one  part  to  himfelf,  gave 
the  other  two  to  his  afTociates,  of  which  they  par- 
took 1  and  thus,  in  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
ratified  a  contracft  of  which  plunder  and  bloodfhed 
were  the  objefts  '^, 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  fuit-  Thdr firft 
ed  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  afibciates, 
than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife  in  which  they 
were  engaged.    Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  wish    Kov.i*. 

•*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.    Zarate,  lib,  i.  c.  i. 
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^  a  fingle  vefiVl,  of  fmall  burden,  and  a  hundred 
and  twelve  men.  But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were 
the  Spaniards  acqUai.Ked  with  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  \n  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro 
chofe  for  his  departure  was  the  moft  improper  in 
the  whole  year ;  tlie  periodical  winds,  which  were 
then  fet  in,  being  directly  adverfe  to  the  courfe 
which  he  purpofed  to  fleer  ^  After  beating  about 
for  leventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  incefTant 
fatigiK',  Pizarro's  progrefs  towards  the  fouth-eaft 
was  not  greater  than  what  a  {kilful  navigator  will 
now  make  in  as  many  hours.  He  touched  at  fc- 
veral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firme,  but 
found  every  where  the  fame  uninviting  country 
which  former  adventurers  had  defcribed  j  the  lo»" 
grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  j  the  higher,  covered  with  impervious 
woods ;  few  inhabitants,  and  thofe  fierce  and  ho- 
ftile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with 
the  natives,  and  above  all,  the  diftempers  of  a 
moid,  fultry  climate,  combined  in  wafting  his 
flendcr  band  of  followers.  The  undaunted  refo- 
lution  of  their  leader  continued,  however,  for  Tome 
time,  to  fuftain  their  fpirits,  although  no  fign  had 
yet  appeared  ot  difcovering  thofe  golden  regions  to 
vrhich  he  had  promifed  to  conduft  them.  At 
kni^ih  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpi- 
t^blf  co4fl',  and  retire  to  Chuchania,  oppofite  to 


«  Herrcra,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.    Xerez,  p.  179. 
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the  pearl  iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fup-  book 
ply  of  provifions  and  troops  from  Panama.  ^.— ,.1,.^ 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port  with 
feventy  men,  flood  direflly  towards  that  part  of 
the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his  af- 
fociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  fol- 
diers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their  companions,  un- 
derwent the  fame  diitreircs,  and  were  expofcd  to  the 
fame  dangers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  the 
country.  Repulfed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a 
fharp  conflid,  in  which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his 
eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were 
compelled  to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  feme 
confolation  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  ad- 
ventures, and  comparing  tiieir  fufFcrings.  As  Al-  June  24, 
magro  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan, 
in  the  province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  coun- 
try and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  pro- 
mifing  afpecl,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  fuch  fanguine  projectors  not  to 
abandon  their  fcheme,  notwithftanding  all  that  they 
had  fuffered  in  profecuting  it  ^ 


XhQ 


Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  re-      1526. 
cruiting  their  fhattered  troops.     But  what  he  and  the^underT® 
Fizarro  had  fuffered,  gave  his  countrymen  fuch  an  '"*"^' 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  fervice,  that  it  was  with 

•'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  11,  12.    Sec  NOTE  IT. 
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B  o^^o  K  difficulty  he  could  levy  fourfcore  men  f.  Feeble 
as  this  reinforcement  was,  they  did  not  hefitate 
about  rcfuming  their  operations.  After  a  long 
feries  of  difafters  and  difappointments,  not  inferior 
to  thofe  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part 
of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld 
a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any 
they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  ftuff, 
and  adorned  with  feveraj  trinkets  of  gold  and 
filver. 

But,  notwithflanding  thofe  favourable  appear* 
ances,  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the 
vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the  report  from 
Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  im.agination  of  thofe 
who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  durft 
not  venture  to  invade  a  country  fo  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men  enf<fcblcd  by  fatigue  and  difeafes. 
Thev  retired  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where 
Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his 
aflbciate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
fuch  a  reinforcement  as  might  enable  them  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whofe  exiftence 
Jeemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful  ^. 


8  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.   i.  u    > 

''  Xertz,  i8i'.     Herrera,  dec.  %,  lib.  viii-  c.  13. 
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But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enterprifing,  book 
or  lefs  hardy  than    their   leaders,    having  fecretly  \_    /  .  j 
conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  fufierings  pi„V,^o^8. 
and  lofles  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  l^ll'^noVot 
with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  ^' 
Rios,  who  had  fucceeded  Pedrarias  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  fettlement.     After  weighing  the  mat- 
ter with  that  cold  ceconomical  prudence  which  ap- 
pears the  firft  of  all  virtues  to  perfons  whofe  limit- 
ed faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  execut- 
ing great  defigns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  at- 
tended with  fuch  certain  wafte  of  men,- to  be  fo 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he 
not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  of  new  levies,  but 
difpatched  a  veflel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.      Almagro 
and   Luque,    though    deeply    afFe6ted  with  thole 
meafurcs,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  durft 
not  oppofe,  found  means  of  communicating  their 
fentiments  privately  to  Pjzarro,  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  relinquifli  an  enterprife  that  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re- 
eftablilhing  their  reputation  and  fortune,    which 
were  both  on  the  decline.     Pizarro's  mind,    bent 
with  inflexible  obftinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfiit  in  the  fcheme.      He  per- 
emptorily refufed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Pana- 
ma's orders,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  and  elo- 
quence in  perfuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him. 
Put  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had 
bec^i  cxpofed  were  l^ill  iQ  recent  in  their  memories, 

and 
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BOOK  and  the  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families  and 
friends  after  a  long  abfence,  ruftied  with  fuch  joy 
into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line 
upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  permitting  fuch  as 
wiihed  to  return  home  to  pafs  over  it,  only  thirteen 
of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  refolu- 
tion  to  remain  with  their  commander  *. 

This  fmall,  but  determined  band,  whofe  names 
the  Spanifli  hiftorians  record  with  deferved  praife, 
as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfevering  fortitude  their 
country  is  indebted  for  the  moft  valuable  of  all  its 
American  pofTeflions,  fixed  their  refidence  in  the 
ifland  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  re- 
moved from  the  coaft  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited, 
they  confidered  as  a  more  fecure  retreat,  where, 
iinmolefted,  they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Pa- 
nama, which  they  trufted  that  the  adivity  of  their 
aflbciates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and 
Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  folicitors,  and 
their  inceflant  importunity  was  feconded  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed 
loudly  againd  the  infamy  of  expofing  brave  men, 
engaged  in  the  public  fervice,  and  chargeable  with 
no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal 
and  courage,  to  perifh  like  the  moft  odious  cri- 
minals in  a  defert  ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  en- 
treaties and  expoftulations,  the  governor  at  laft 
confented  to  fend  a  fmall  veflel  to  their  relief.     But 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  3.      Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
Xcrez,  181.     Gomara  Hift.  c.  109. 
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that  he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  b  o^  o  x 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  landman 
to  embark  on  board  of  it. 


Bv  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  Hardftipshe 
remained  five  months  m  an  ifland,  infamous  for 
the  mod  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ame- 
rica ''.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  fuccour  from 
their  countrymen  i  but  worn  out  at  length  with 
fruitlefs  expeflations,  and  difpirited  with  fufFcring 
hardfhips  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  they,  in  de- 
fpair,  came  to  a  refolution  of  committing  them- 
felves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue 
in  that  dcteflable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vcfiel  from  Panama,  they  were  tranfported  with 
fuch  joy,  that  all  their  fufferings  were  forgotten.  * 
Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition, 
not  unnatural  among  men  accuftomed  by  their 
mode  of  life  to  fudden  vicilTitudes  of  fortune,  high 
confidence  fucc  ceding  to  extreme  dejeflion,  Pizarro 
eafily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the 
crew  of  the  vefi^el  from  Panama,  to  refume  his  for- 
mer fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  Inftead  of  return- 
ing to  Panama,  they  ftood  towards  the  fouth-ead, 
and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  paft 
efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  de- 
parture from  Gorgona,  difcovered  the  coaft  of 
Peru.      After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the  Difcovew 

Peru. 
^  See  NOTE  III. 
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coail  no  wife  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbcz,  a 
place  of  feme  note,  about  three  degrees  fouth  ol 
the  line,  diilinguiOied  for  its  ftately  temple,  and  a 
palace  of  the  hicas  or  fovercigns  of  the  country  '. 
There  the  Spaniards  feafted  their  eyes  with  the  firil 
vievz  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled, 
and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regular  in- 
duftry  ;  the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  poflefled 
of  ingenuity  fo  far  furpafllng  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame  do- 
meftic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attraded  their 
notice,  was  fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  filver,  not 
only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfons  and  temples, 
but  in  feveral  vcflcls  and  utenfils  for  common  ufe, 
formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  abounded  with  profufion  in 
the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions  feem- 
cd  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their 
mod  fanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their 
wifhes  and  dx»  *iis  of  rich  domains,  and  inexhauft- 
ibk  treafures,  would  foon  be  realized. 


Returns  to 


But  with  the  flender  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand, Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of 
which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  polTefllon.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  fome  time  along  the  coaft, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,    no  lels  aftpnilhed  at  their  new 
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vifitants,  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  b  o^  o  k 
appearance  of  opulence  and  cultivation  wiiich  they 
beheld.  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as 
was  rcquifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
covcry,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  fome 
of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards gave  the  name  of  fhee^  fome  veflcls  of  gold 
and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpccimens  of  their  other 
works  of  ingenuity,  and  two  young  men,  whom 
he  propofed  to  inilru6t  in  the  Callilian  language, 
that  they  might  ferve  as  interpreters '  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  meditated.  With  thefe  he.  arrived 
at  Panama,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  thence  '".  No  adventurer 
of  the  age  fufFered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dan- 
gers which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed 
during  this  long  period.  The  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  where  fo 
many  romantic  difplays  of  thofe  virtues  occur. 


Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave 
of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he 
had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  ac- 
count of  that  unfealbnable  recal  of  his  forces,  which 
had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any 

■»  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3—6.  dec.  4,  Hb.  iJ.  c.  7,  S. 
Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10—14.  Zaraie,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Benzonift. 
Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iji.  c.  1. 
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B  o^  0  K  fettlement  there,  could  move  the  governor  of  Prt- 
nama  to  fwerve  from  his  former  purpofc.     He  dill 
contended,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  invade  fuch  a  mighty  empire,    and  refufed  to 
fluthorife  an  expedition  which  he  forcfaw  would  be 
fo  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which 
he  prcfided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength.     His 
coldnefs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the 
ardour  of  the  three  aflbciates  •,  but  they  perceived 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  fcheme  into  execu- 
tion without  the  countenance  of  fuperior  authority, 
and  muft  folicit  their  fovereign  to  grant  that  per- 
miflion  which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  dele- 
gate.     With   this   view,    after    adjufting   among 
themfelves  that  Pizarro  fiiould  claim  the  ftation  of 
governor,    Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  the  country 
which  they  purpofed  to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro 
as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were 
now  fo  much  exhaufted    by   the   repeated  efforts 
which  they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towards 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage  ". 

Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and 
new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  emperor  with  the  unembarraffed  dignity  of 
a  man  confcious  of  what  his  fervices  merited  ;  and 
he  condudted  his  negociations  with  an  infinuating 

"  Herrcra,  dec.  4.  lib-  iii,  c.  i.    Vega,  2.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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tJt^xterlty  of  addrefs,    which  could  not  Iiave  been  book 
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expeded  either  from  his  education  or  former  ha-  ^ .^—^ 

bits  of  hfe.     His  feeUng  defcription  of  his  own  fuf-       '^*'' 

fcrings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the  country 

which  he  had  difcovertd,  confirmed  by  tiie  fpeci- 

mens  of  its  produi^tions  which  he  exhibited,  made 

fuch  an  impreflion  both  on  Charles  and  his  mini- 

flers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended 

expedition,  but  feemed  to  be  intereded  in  the  fuc- 

ccfs  of  its  leader.     Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofiticns 

in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  -attention  to  the 

intereft  of  his  aflbciates.      As  the  pretenfions  of  ^^cRie-'^?  is* 

.  .  .  .  -  .  auaciaics, 

Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained 
for  him  the  ecclefiadical  dignity  to  which  he  afpir- 
ed.  For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  command 
of  the  fortrefs  which  fliould  be  erected  at  Tumbez. 
To  himfelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  boundlefs  am- 
bition could  defire.  He  was  appointed  governor, 
captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the  country 
which  he  had  difcovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  hieir''" 
with  fupreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military  •, 
and  with  full  right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments ufually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  His  jurifdiftion  was  declared  to  extend 
two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  St.  Jago  j  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama  j  and  he  had  power  to  nomi- 
nate all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve  under  him. 
In  return  for  thofe  conceflions,  which  coil  the  court 
of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  de- 
pended upon  the  fuccsfs  of  Pizarro's  own  efforts, 
)X  he 
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BOOK   he  engaged  to  raife   two  hundred  and  fifty  itien^ 

(_,-,'— .^  and  to  provide  the  (hips,  arms,  and  warlike  (lores 

'^**'      requifite  towards  fubjeding,  to  the  crown  of  Callile* 

the  country  of  which  the  government  was  allotted 

him. 
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Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which 
Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,  his  funds  and  cre- 
dit were  fo  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  half 
the  number  •,  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from 
the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  Ileal  privately  out  of 
the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny 
of  the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine^ 
whether  lie  had  fulfilled  the  Itipulations  in  his  con- 
trail ".  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  received 
fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having 
returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to 
contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient  com- 
panion, with  whofe  talents  and  courage  he  was  well 
acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  fimilar  to 
that  which  he  himfelf  had  fmiilied  p. 


'V 


He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his 
three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of 
whom  the  firft  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two 
latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and 
by  Francifco  de  Alcantara,  his  mother's  brother4 


«  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c,  9. 
P  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 
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They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fiich  abi- 
lities and  courage,  as  fittetl  them  to  take  a  dillin- 
guiflicd  part  in  his  lubfcquent  tranra(^ions. 


On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Alma- 
gro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  his  negociation,  that  he  not  only  ^''"•'8">« 
rcfufed  to  aft  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man,  by 
whofe  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power 
and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  la- 
boured to  form  a  new  affbciation,  in  order  to 
thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  dif- 
coveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wil'dom  and 
addrefs  than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his 
fchemcs,  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  vo- 
luntarily to  relinquifh  the  office  of  adelantado,  and 
promifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government,  for  Almagro,  he  gra- 
dually mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  fol- 
dier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  im- 
placable. Luque,  highly  fatisfied  with  having 
been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own  pretenfions,  cordially 
feconded  Pizarro*s  endeavours.  A  reconciliation 
was  effeded  •,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its 
original  terms,  that  the  entcrprife  (hould  be  carried 
on  at  the  common  expence  of  the  aflbciates,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  it  Ihould  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them  ^. 

1  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.      Zarate,    lib.  i.    c.  3. 
Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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Even  after  their  rc-union,  and  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  their  iniercft,  three  fmail  veflcls,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom  were 
horfcmen,  compofed  the  armament  which  they 
were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  altonilhing  progress 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  infpircd  them 
v;ith  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority,  that  Pi- 
zarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail  with  this  contemptible 
force  to  invade  a  great  empire.  Almagro  was  left 
at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what 
reinforcement  of  men  he  (hould  be  able  to  mufter. 
As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  properly  chofen, 
and  the  courfe  of  navigation  between  Panama  and 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed 
the  voyage  in  thirteen  days  ;  though,  by  the  force 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place 
of  his  deflination,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Without  lofing  a  mo- 
ment, he  began  to  advance  towards  the  lbuth> 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the 
fea-ftiore,  both  that  he  might  eafily  effedt  a  junc- 
tion with  the  fupplies  which  he  expedled  from  Pa- 
nama, and  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter, 
by  keeping  as  near  as  poffible  to  his  ihips.  But 
as  the  country  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru 
is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  peopled  j  as  the 
Spaniards  had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their 
mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greatefl ;  and 
as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  na- 
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confulence,  had  forced  thein  to  abandon  their  ha- 
bitations ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  dilealcrs  of  various 
kinds,  brou[^,Ii'-  upon  lutii  and  his  followers  cala- 
mities hardly  inferior  to  thofc  which  they  had  en- 
dured in  their  former  expedition.  What  they  now 
experienced  correfponded  fo  ill  with  the  alluring 
defcription  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that 
many  bepran  to  reproach  him,  and  every  foldier 
mull  have  become  cold  to  the  fervice,  if,  even  in 
this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met 
with  fome  appearances  of  wealth  and  cultivation, 
which  feemed  to  jullify  the  report  of  their  leader. 
At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque  •, 
and,  having  furprifcd  the  principal  fettlement  of 
the  natives,  they  fcized  there  veflcls  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch  value,  as  dif- 
pelled  all  their  doubts,  and  infpired  the  mod  de- 
fponding  with  fanguine  hopes ', 

Pizarro   himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with  nismeafurea 
this  rich  fpoil,    which  he  confidered  as  the  firft-  a 'icinion!«? 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he  " " 
inftantly  difpatched  one    of    his  fliips  to  Panama 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro  ;    and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  per- 
fons  of   influence  in  that  province,    in    hopes  of 
alluring  adventurer?,  by  this  early  difplay  of  the 

•■  Hcrrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.     Xercs  i8z. 
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BOOK  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
d—>-^  mj  continued  his  march  along  the  coaft,  and  difdain- 
ing  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  natives 
but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  violence  in 
their  fcattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them 
either  to  retire  into  the  interior  couritry,  or  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  yoke.  This  fudden  appearance  of  in- 
vaders, whofe  afpeft  and  manners  were  fo  ftrange, 
and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiftible,  made 
the  fame  dreadful  imprelTion  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refiftance  until 
he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guay- 
quil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  country 
through  which  he  had  paiTed,  and  its  inhabitants 
fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thole  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  obftinate 
valour,  that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months  in  reducing 
them  to  fubjedlion.  From  Puna  he  proceeded  to 
Tumbez,  where  the  diftempers  which  raged 
among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
three  months ». 
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While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread  the  fame 
Receives       of  his  firft  fucccfs  at  Coaque.     Two  different  de- 
cont?nu?/to  tachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua,  which,  though 
advance.       neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  confidered  as  a  re- 
inforcement of  great  confequence   to   his    feeble 
band,    efpecially  as  the  one  was   under  the  com- 

'  P.  Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  371,  F.  Herrera,  dec.  4^ 
lib.  vii.  c.  1 8.  lib.  ix.  c.  1.  Zarate,  lib.ii.  c.  2,j.  Xeres, 
f.  182,  &C,  ■      ■  -,Mf^.        .„, 
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mand  of  Sebaftian  Benalcazar,    and  the   other  of  b  o  o  k 

VI. 

Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  inferior  in  merit  and  u— .-^.^j 
reputation  to    any  who    had    ferved    in  America. 
From   Tumbez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,    Mayi6. 
and  in  an  advantageous  ftation  near  the  mouth  of 
it,  he  eflabliflied  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru ; 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  re- 
ceived more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its  affairs  -at 
that  jundure.  Without  feme  knowledge  of  thefe, 
he  could  not  have  conduced  his  operations  with 
propriety  ;  and  without  a  fuitable  attention  to 
them,  it  is  impofTible  to  account  for  the  progrefs 
which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  un- 
fold the  caufes  of  their  fubfequent  fuccefs. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  state  of  the 


the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended  in  length, 
from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  eaft 
to  v/cd,  was  much  lefs  confiderable ;  being  uni- 
formly bounded  by  the  vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
ftretching  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  was  origi- 
nally poflefied  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their 
forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however,  were  fo 
little  civilized,  that,  if  the   traditions  concerning 
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^  *vi^  ^  their  mode  of  life,  preftrved  among  their  defcend* 
ants,  dt-'lerve  credit,  tht-y  mud  be  claflcd  among 
the  mofl  unimproved  i'avnges  of  America.  Stran- 
gers to  every  fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular  in- 
cluftry,  without  any  fixed  refidence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  thofe  fentiments  and  obligations 
which  form  the  firft  bonds  of  fecial  union,  they 
are  faid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forefts, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more 
like  wild  beafts  than  like  men.  After  they  had 
flruggled  for  feveral  ages  with  the  hardfliips  and 
calamities  which  are  inevitable  in  fuch  a  ftate,  and 
when  no  circumftance  fecmed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  any  uncommon  effort  tov/ards  improve- 
ment, we  are  told  that  there  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majcftic 
form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They  de- 
clared themfelves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  fent 
by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity 
the  miferies  of  the  human  race,  to  inftrudt  and  to 
reclaim  them.  At  their  perfuafion,  enforced  by 
reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whole  name  they  were 
fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of  the  dilperfed  favages 
united  together,  and  receiving  their  commands  as 
heavenly  injundions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city.     '      ....    3  •■'•.•>  ^•■'       J    ~ 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  OcoUo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages, 
having    thus    coUedted    fbme    wandering    tribes, 
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formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multiplying  b 
the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improve- 
ment. Manco  Capac  inftruded  the  men  in  agri- 
culture, and  other  ufeful  arts.  Mama  Ocollo 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the 
labour  of  the  one  fex,  fubfiftence  became  lefs  pre- 
carious ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered 
more  comfortable.  After  fecuring  the  objedts  of 
firfl:  n^ceflity  in  an  infant  fcate,  by  providing  food, 
raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy 
as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By  his  infti- 
tutions,  which  (hall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were 
cftablifhed,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  thani 
prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as  gradually  formed 
a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In 
public  adminiftration,  the  fundlions  of  perfons  in 
authority  were  lb  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubordi- 
nation  of  thole  under  their  jurifdiflion  maintained 
with  fuch  a  fteady  hand,  that  the  fociety  in  which 
he  prefided,  foon  aflumed  the  afpect  of  a  regular 
and  well-governed  ftate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Tncas  or  Lords  of  Peru. 
At  firft,  its  extent  was  fmall.  The  territory  of 
Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  abpve  eight  leagues 
from  Cuzco.  But  within  its  narro\y  precinds  he 
-  '  '  "^  C  4  exerciltd 
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BOOK  exercifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His 
fucceflbrs,  as  their  dominions  extended,  arrogated 
a  fimilar  jurifdidtion  over  the  new  fubjeds  which 
they  acquired;  the  defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not 
more  complete.  The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as 
monarchs,  but  revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood 
was  held  to  be  facrcd,  and,  by  prohibiting  inter- 
marriages with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated 
by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  fami- 
ly, thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftinguiflied  by  peculiarities  in  drcfs  and  orna- 
ments, which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  afiume. 
The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with  enligns  of  roy- 
alty referved  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  his 
fubjedls  marks  of  obfequious  homage  and  refpeft, 
which  approached  almoH;  to  adoration. 
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But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchs  feems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  of 
their  fubjedls.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conqucft,  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen, 
that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their  dominions, 
but  the  defire  of  diffufing  the  bleflings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they 
poflefled,  among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they 
reduced.  During  a  fuccefiion  of  twelve  monarchs, 
it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent 
character  \  ,,.    .        ,  ^        !•  . 

*  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron.  c.  44.     IJeirera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x. 
C.  4.  4ec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of  b  o  o  k 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated  on  the 
throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  diftinguiflied 
not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  viclo- 
rious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  fubjefted,  a 
conqueft  of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft 
doubled  the  power  ot  the  Peruvian  empire.  He 
was  fond  of  refiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province,  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominions ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  royal 
blood  by  any  foreign  a'liance,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquifhed  monarch  of  Quito. 
She  bore  him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on 
his  death  at  Qiiito,  which  feems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  that 
kingdom,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal 
race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory 
of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  greater  repu- 
tation and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
the  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the 
fucccflion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coe- 
val with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority 
deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner  known  at 
Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft.    Encouraged 
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B  o^o  K  by  thofe  fcntiments  of  his  rubjefts,  Huafcar  re- 
quired his  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of 
Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful 
fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the  firft  careof  Atahualpa 
to  2;ain  a  large  body  of  troops  which  had  accom- 
pafiied  his  father  to  Qiiito.  Thefe  were  rhe  flower 
of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whofe  valour  Huana 
Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  vi'flories.  Re- 
lying on  their  fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded  his 
brother's  demand,  and  then  marched  againft  him 
in  hoftile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title 
of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufige,  and  that  of 
the  other  aflerted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a 
fuccefilon  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto 
been  a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a  conteft  the  iflue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the 
authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  victorious, 
and  made  a  cruel  u!e  of  his  viftory.  Confcious  of 
the  defed  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  at- 
tempted to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting 
to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  delcended 
from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  feize  either 
by  force  or  ftratat^em.  From  a  political  motive, 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  toio-jnged  for  fome 
time,   that,   by  ifTuing  orders  in  his  name,   the 
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When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat-  FavouraWe 

to  the   |jiT>. 

thew,  this  civil  war  raeed  between  the  two  bro-  p^'^^s  ot  ri- 
thers  in  its  grearelt  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hoftile 
attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one 
thouland  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  he  muft 
then  havj  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
ftate,  united  under  a  monarch,  poflTeffed  of  capa- 
city as  well  as  courage,  and  unembarraflcd  with 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his 
progrcfs.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors, 
though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo 
intent  Uj^on  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  they 
deemed  more  interefting,  that  they  paid  no  attention 
to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfiderable  in 
number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whofe 
career,  it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give 
a  check  when  more  at  leifure. 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  He  nvais 

„-  ,       ~       ,  .    ,       himfelt  ot 

Pizarro  could  have  no  lorelight,  and  of  which,  »',  and  ad- 
froni  his  defe<Slive  mode  of  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant, 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  un- 
moleifed,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted 

"  Zarate,  lib.  i.   c.  15.     Vega,   1.   lib.  ix.  c.  12  and  32 — 
40,     Herre-a,  dc9.  5.  lib,  i.  <;.  2.  lib,  iii.  c.  17. 
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00  K  to  flop  his  career.  During  their  progrcfs,  theSpa- 
■— v-^— '  niards  had  acquired  fome  imperfed  knowledge  of 
this  flruggle  between  the  two  contending  faftions. 
The  firft  complete  information  with  refpeft  to  it, 
they  received  from  meflengers  whom  Huafcar  fent 
to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  folicit  his  aid  againft  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an 
ufurper ".  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  import- 
ance of  this  intelligence,  and  forcfaw  fo  clearly  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
divided  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  in- 
vaded, that,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement 
which  he  cxpeded  from  Panama,  he  determined 
to  pufii  forward,  while  inteftine  difcord  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with 
their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as 
circumftances  fhould  incline  him,  with  one  of  the 
competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater 
cafe  to  crufh  both.  Enterprifing  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operations  againft  Ame- 
ricans, and  diftinguilhed  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  w^-  can  hardly 
fuppofe,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  flowly, 
and  with  much  caution,  he  would  have  changed  at 
once  his  fyftem  of  operation,  and  have  ventured 
upon  a  meafure  lb  hazardous,  without  fome  new 
motive  or  profpefb  to  juftify  it. 


State  of  his        As   hc  was  obliged   to  divide  his   troops,    in 

iorces.  ,  .  . 
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to  defend  a  ftation  of  equal  importance  aj.     place  book 
df  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and  as  a  port  for 
receiving  any   fupplies  which  (hould  come   from 
Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  very  (lender 
and   ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.      They  con- 
filled  of  fixty-two  hoifemen  %  and  a  hundred  and 
two  foot-fold iers,    of   whom   twenty   were  armed 
with  crofs-bows,  and  three  with  mufkets.     He  di- 
rtfted  his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall  town 
at  the  diftance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St. 
Michael,    where  Atahualpa  was  encamped    with 
a  conliderable  body  of  troops.     Before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far,    an  officer  difpatched  by  the  fnca  met 
him  with  a  valuable  prefent  from  that   prince* 
accompahied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance,  and 
affurances  of  a   friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  ufual  artifice  of  his  coun* 
trymen  in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  am* 
baffador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared 
that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to 
offer  Atahualpa  his  aid  againfl  thofe  enemies  who 
difputed  iiis  title  to  the  throne  ^. 


r. 


As  the  objefl  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  weasof  the 
country    was    altogether  incomprehenfible  to   the  concerning 
Peruvians,    they    had    formed  various  conjedures  ligni.  *"' 
concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  (hould  confider  their  new  guefts  as  beings 
of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had"  vifited  them  from 


/i.\ 


[,>i  Vj  I 


^  See  NOTE   IV.       :   /■:    r.-;  ^,t  ^^  .     ... 
y  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i,  c.  3.     Xerez,  p.  189, 
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^  %i?  ^  ^^^^  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers 
of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  repofe  and 
liberty.  The  continual  profefllons  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that  thty  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
happinels,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  out- 
rages which  they  committed,  their  rapacioufnefs 
and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the  lat- 
ter. While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro's 
declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed 
all  the  Inca*s  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him 
a  friendly  reception.  In  conferjuence  of  this  refo- 
lution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in 
tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert  between  St« 
Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  moft  feeble  ef- 
fort of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  dif- 
trefles  which  they  fuffered  in  paffing  through  that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to 
them  '.  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards 
the  mountains  which  encompafled  the  low  country 
of  Peru,  and  pafTed  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and 
inacceflible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended 
it  againft  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewife, 
from  the  fame  inconfiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca, 
the  Spaniards  met  with  no  oppofition,  and  took 
quiet  pofleflion  of  a  fort  erefted  for  the  fecurity  of 
that  important  ftation.  As  they  now  approached  near 
to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profefTions 
of  friendfliip  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  fince- 
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nty,  fcnt  them  prcfcnts  of  greater  value  than  the  ^  o,j«'  * 
former.  ^"^"^^ 

I  S3*. 

On  entering  Caxamaka,  Pizarro  took  pofiefTion  Arrive  at 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe 
which  the  Spanilh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of  the 
Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  rampart  or  wall  of 
earth.     When  he  had  polled  his  troops  in  this  ad- 
vantageous ftation,  he  difpatched  Hernando  Soto, 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  the  camp  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  diftant  from  the 
town.     He  inftrudted  them  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the  Inca, 
that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of 
the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.     They  were 
treated    with    all   the  refpeflful   hofpitality    iilual 
among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  mod 
cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promifed  to  vifit  the 
Spanilh  commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.     The 
decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
fubjefls  approached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, artonifhed  thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never 
met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  rhan 
the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.     But  their 
eyes  were  ftill  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vail 
profufion  of  wealth  which  they  obfoyed  in  the  In- 
ca*s  camp.     The  rich  orniiments  worn  by  him  and 
his  attendants,    the  veiTeis  of  gold   and  filvcr   in 
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K  which  the  rcpaft  offered  to  them  was  fervcd  up,  the 
multitude  of  utenfils  of  every  i^ind  formed  of  thofc 
precious  metals,  opened  profpeds  far  exceeding 
any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  tlic  Ax' 
tcenth  century  could  form.  ..   .  .^^^  ^■ 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  dcfire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a 
defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed 
Pizarro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  obfervation  of  American  manners 
during  his  long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well 
as  from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived 
from  feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  confc- 
quence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was 
perfidious.  Notwithftanding  the  charader  that  he 
had  aflumed  of  an  ambaffador  from  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and 
in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he  had 
made  to  him  of  his  own  friendlhip  and  affiftance, 
he  determined  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  unfufpicioiK 
fimplicity  with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  pro- 
feffions,  and  to  feizc  the  perfon  of  the  Inca  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the 
fame  deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little 
compunftion,  as  if  it  had  reflcdted  no  difgrace 
on  himfelf  or  his  couniry.  He  divided  his  cavalry 
into  three  Imall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of 
14  '  .  his 
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his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar;  his  book 
infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty 


iSji. 


of  mod  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his  own 
pcrfon  to  fupport  him  in  the  dangerous  fcrvicc 
which  he  referved  for  himfclf*,  the  artillery,  con- 
fiding of  two  field-pieces  '  and  the  crofs-bowmen, 
were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Ata- 
hualpa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded 
to  keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until 
the  fignal  for  a6tion  was  given. 


Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was     nov.i6. 
all  in  motion.     But  as  Atahualpa  was  folicitous  to  ^^^^Xtt! 
appear   with  the  greateft  fplendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  his  firft  interview  with  the  ftrangers,  the 
preparations  for  this  were  fo  tedious,  that  the  day 
was   far   advanced   before  he   began   his   march. 
Even  then,  left  the  order  of  the  proceflion  fliould 
be  deranged,  he  moved  fo  flowly,  that  the  Spa- 
niards became  impatient,   and  apprehenfive  that 
fome  fufpicion   of  their   intention   might   be  the 
caufe  of  this  delay.     In  order  to  remove  this,  Pi- 
zarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  frefli  aflur- 
ances  of  his  friendly  difpofition.     At  length  the 
Inca  approached.     Firft  of  all  appeared  four  hun- 
dred men,  in  an  uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to 
clear  the  way  before  him.     He  himfclf,  fitting  on 
a  throne  or  couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various 
colours,  and  alniofi  covered  with  plates  of  gold 
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and  filver  enriched  with  precious  ftonea,  was  car- 
ried on  the  fhoulders  of  his  principal  attendants. 
Behind  him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his  court, 
carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands  ot 
fingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men.    ,,,, 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifh  quart'^rs,  fa- 
ther Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition, 
advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  bre- 
viary in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  explain- 
ed to  him  the  doclrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  fufFerings  and  refur- 
redion  of  Jefus  Chrifl:^  the  appointmeot  of  St. 
Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranfmif* 
lion  of  his  apoftolic  power  by  fucceflioa  to  the 
popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile 
by  pope  Alexander  of  all  tlie  regions  in  the  New 
World.  In  confequcnce  of  all  this*  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Chriilian  faith,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  iiipreme  jurifdidlion  of  the  pope^ 
and  to  iubmit  to  the  king  of  Cailile  as  his  lawful 
Ibvercignj^  promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly 
with  this  requificion,  that  the  CaClilian  monarch 
would  proted  iiis  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority  i  but 
if  he  ihould  impiouQy  refufc  to  obey  this  fummons, 
he  denounced  war  agaiaft  him  in  his  mafter's  name, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadful  cffcds 
of  his  vengeance.     .   ^  ^,;, ,   ,..,^..,.. .,  :..;..,. 
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This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myf-  b  o^o  k. 
teries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  v-*-./^** 
no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  ac  ReplyS'the 
once  a  diftinft  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  ^""* 
tranflated  by  an  unflcilful  interpreter,  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifli  tongue,  and 
incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  with  propriety  in 
the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its  general  tenor 
was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  Atahualpa. 
Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled 
him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.  His  re- 
ply, however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with 
obferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over 
which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceflion;  and 
added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign 
pried  (hould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which 
did  not  belong  to  him ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous 
grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
poffeflbr,  refufed  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  renounce  the  religious  inditutions  efla- 
blifhed  by  his  anceftors ;  nor  would  he  forfake  the 
fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he 
and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfliip  the 
God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjed  to  death  ; 
that  with  refped  to  other  matters  contained  in  his 
difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before, 
and  did  not  now  underftand  their  meaning,  he  de- 
fired  to  know  where  the  prieft  had  learned  things 
fo  extraordinary.  «  In  this  book,"  anfwered  Val- 
verde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The 
Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves, 
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K  lifted  it  to  his  ear :  "  This,**  fays  he,  "  is  filcnt  •, 
it  tells  me  nothing ;"  and  threw  it  with  difdain  to 
the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  towards 
his  countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms,  Chriftians, 
to  arms  -,  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  -,  avenge  this 
profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs  *'.* 


Pi/arro  at- 
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Peruvians, 


and  ftues 
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PizARRO,  who,  during  this  long  conference, 
had  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to 
feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near 
a  view,  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  aflault.  At 
once  the  martial  mufic  ftruck  up,  the  cannon  ahd 
mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely 
to  the  charge,  the  infantry  ruflied  on  fword  in 
hand.  The  Peruvians,  aftonifhed  at  the  fudden^ 
nefs  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expefV,  and 
difmaved  with  the  deftruftive  effedts  of  the  fire- 
arms,  and  the  irrefiftible  impreflion  of  the  cavalty, 
fled  with  univerfal  conftcrnation  on  every  fide, 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or 
to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,  advanced  diredly  towards  the  Inca; 
and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  hinfi  with 
officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while 
they  vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  their  own 
lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  facrcd  perfon  of 
their  fovereign,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to 
the  royal  feat  -,  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Itica  by  the 
arip,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  cjirried  him 

•     "  Sec  NOTE  VI. 
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as  a  prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  mo-  book 
narch  increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  Spaniards  purfiied  them  towards  every 
quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  bar- 
barity continued  to  flaughter  wretched  fugitives, 
who  never  once  offered  to  refift.  The  carnage  did 
not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above  four  thou- 
fand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard 
fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himfelf, 
whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own 
foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the 
IncaS  . 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concern- 
ing the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  io  tranfport- 
cd  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as  well  as  the 
greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  pafled  the  night 
in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  indigent 
adventurers  on  fuch  an  extraordinary  change  of 
fortune,.'    .,. 

.-■     t       ■  :•       ,'  I      ■  ■  '  .  ■   ■ 

.».  At  firft  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be-  Dejeaion  oi 
lieve  a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expe<5led  to  be  *  *  ^"*** 
real.     But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejedlion  into  which  he  funk  was  in  pro- 
portion, to  the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he 
had  fallen.     Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing   all  the  ad-  • 

vantages  which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured  to  confole  him 

«  See  NOTE  VII. 
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BOOK  with  profeflions  of  kindnefs  and  refped,  that  cor- 
refponded  ill  with  his  a6tions.  By  refiding  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly  dircovered  their 
ruling  pafiion,  which,  indeed,  they  were ,  no^wiia 
felicitous   to  conceal,  and   by  applying  to  that^ 

His  cffer  of  madc  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He  offer- 
ed as  a  ranfom  what  aftonilhed  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  nxtee4i 
in  breadth  •,  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vcfiels  of 
gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
eagerly  with  this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was 
drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the 
ilipulated  height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife. 

Atahualpa,  tranfported  with  having  obtained 
fome  profpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inftantly 
for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fending 
meflengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places, 
where  gold  had  been  amaffed  in  larged  quantities, 
either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods,  or  the 
houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  neceffary  for 
completing  his  ranfom  dircdly  to  Caxamalca. 
Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  fo  much  were  the  Peruvians  accuf- 
tomed  to  refpeul  every  mandate  jffued  by  their  fo- 
vereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the 
greateft  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recover- 
ing his  liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjefts  of  tht 
Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  forming 
'■  ''  *^  any 
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any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief  j  and  though  the  ^  %,^  '^ 
force  of  the  empire  was  ftill  entire,  no  prepara- 
tions were  made,  and  no  army  aflembled  to  avenge 
their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of  their  monarch  ^.  The 
Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  un- 
molefted.     Small   detachments    of   their   number  Tiie  spa- 

,       ,   .  .  ^    ,  .J      niards  vjfit 

marched  into  remote  provmccs  or  the  empire,  and,  diftcrent 

.    n       ,      r  •  •  I  r  •  provinces. 

mftead  of  meeting  with  any  oppofition,  were  every 
where  recdved  with  marks  of  the  mod  fubmiflive 
refpedl% 

Inconsiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and  de-  Aimnproaf- 
firous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  lome  know-  reinforce- 
ledge  of  the  interior  Hate  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main 
body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time  received  an  December. 
account  of  Almagro*s  having  landed  at  St.  Michael 
v/ith  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  almoft  double 
the  number  of  his  followers  f.  The  arrival  of  this 
long-expcdlcd  fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to 
the  Sp^ards,  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  faw 
the  power  of  his  enemies  encreafe ;  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived  their  fup- 
plies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefee  to  what  a  height  the 
inundation  thiait  poured  in  upon  his  dominions 
might  rifei  While  dtfqtiieted  with  fuch  apprehen- 
iions^  he  learned  that  forifie  Spaniards,  in  their  way  w" 

:)•:!♦< -Xerer^  105.    'ud  *  "'See    NOTE   VIII.    >.iH  ■.; ' 
Y,„/  Xetez,  204*    Herxera,  dec.  5-  lib.  iii.  c.  i,  2.        ,1 
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fi  o  o  K  to  Cuzco,  had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar  in  ilic 
vj. 

fc*— V-*-'  place  where  he  kept  him  confined,   and  that  the 
*^^^'      captive  prince  had  reprefented  to  them  the  juHice 
of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  inducement  to  efpoufe 
it,  had  promifed  them  a  quantity  of  treafure  greatly 
beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  - 
for  his  ranfom.     If  the  Spaniards  fliould  liften  to 
this  propofil,  Atahualpa  perceived   his   own   de-  . 
ftrudion  to  be  inevitable  •,  and  fufpeding  that  their- 
inldtiable  thirfl:  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend 
a  favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his 
brother's  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own;  and 
his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed,  like  all 
his  other    commands,   with    fcrupulous   pundlu- 
ality  h  ,  ,  .  _ 
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TheSpanu  Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxa- 
divjiion  of  malca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded 
*  ^  ^ '  y^ith  treafure.  A  great  part  of  the  ftipulated 
quantity  was  now  amaffed,  and  Atahualpa  alTured 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
the  whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  rcmote- 
nefs  6f  the  provinces  where  it  was  depofited.  But 
fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold  prcfented  continual^  to  the 
view  of  needy  foldiers,  hat}  ib  inflamed  their  ava- 
rice, that  it  was  impoflible  any  longer  to  reftr^in 
their  impatience  to  obtain  poflefiion  of  this  rich 
booty.    Orders  were  ,giy|^^  for  melungj  dowa  the 

8  Zarate,  h'b.  ii.  c.  6.    Goniara  Hift.  c.  115.    Herrera, 
dec.  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  ,  ,, 
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wliok,  except  fome  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  re- 
fervcd  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor.  After  fetting 
apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
thou  (and  pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers  which 
arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained  one  miUion 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thouiand  five  hun- 
dred pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  fe- 
ftival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was 
the  day  chofen  for  the  partition  of  this  vafl-  fum, 
and  the  manner  of  conducing  it  ftrongly  marks 
that  ftrange  alliance  of  fanaticifm  with  avarice, 
which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  point 
out  as  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  characfler  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Though  afix:m- 
bled  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people, 
procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  the 
tranfadion  began  with  a  folemn  invocation  of  the 
name  of  God  \  as  if  they  could  have  expefled  the 
guidance  of  Heaven  in  diftributing  thofe  wages  of 
iniquity.  In  this  divifion  above  eight  thoufand 
pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effetftive  value 
to  as  many  pounds  Sterling  in  the  prefent  century, 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that 
fum  to  each  foot  foldier.  Pizarro  himlclf,  and 
his  officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  their  rank.      -^  j^ojuo  j 

There  is  no  example  in  Hiflory  of  fuch  a  fudden  The  esea 
acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fervice,  nor  was  °* '*' 
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BOOK  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided  among  fo  fmaU  a  num- 
ber of  foldicrs.  Many  of  them  having  received  a 
recompence  for  their  fervices  far  beyond  their  moft 
fanguine  hopes,  were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from 
fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  fpcnd  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  their  native  country,  in  eafe  and 
opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  difcharge  with 
clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  fenfible  that  from 
fuch  men  he  could  expeft  neither  enierprife  in  ac- 
tion nor  fortitude  in  fufFering,  and  perfuaded  that 
■wherever  they  went,  the  difplay  of  their  riches 
would  allure  adventurers,  lefs  opulent  but  more 
hardy,  to  his  ftandard,  granted  their  fuit  without 
reludtance,  and  permitted  above  (ixty  of  them  to 
accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  fcnt 
to  Spain  with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs,  and  the 
prefent  deftined  for  the  emperor  *•     >  t  , ,    .,,.. :  ^,; 


"TTie  Inca 
demands 
his  liberty 
in  vain. 


The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the 
treafure  amafied  for  the  Inca*s  ranfom,  he  infifted 
with  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of  fetting  him  at 
liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro*s 
thoughts.  During  his  long  fervice  in  the  New 
World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe  ideas  and  maxims  of 
his  fellow-foldiers,  which  led  them  to  confider  its 
inhabitants  as  an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of 
the  came,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights,  of  men.  In 
\\\%  compaft  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  ob- 
j^(^  than  to  amufe  his  captiv^  with  fuch  a  prolpedt 

'  *  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  Hi.  c.  4.    Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  n  o  o  it 
lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  coUefling  u  ^^^■J 
the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.     Having  now  accom-       '"'* 
plifhed  this,  he  no  longer  regarded  his  plighted 
faith;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous 
prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had 
fecretly  refolved   to   bereave  him  of  life.     Many 
circumftances  feem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  this  aftion,  the  moll  criminal  and  atrocious 
that  ftains  the  Spanifh  name,  amidft  all  the  deeds 
of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conqueft 
of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca,  in  Imita-  iie  and  the 
tion  of  Cortes's  conduft  towards  the  Mexican  mo-  Safiy* 
narch,  he  did  not  poflefs  talents  for  carrying  on  J***^""** 
the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Deditute  of  the 
temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  his  prifoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  have  been  derived  from  be- 
ing mafter  of  his  perfon  aud  authority.  Atahualpa 
was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  dif- 
ccrnment  than  Montezuma,  and  feems  to  have  > 
netrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  charaifter  an4 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicion  and 
diRruft  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The 
'If  ftridl  attention  with  which  it  was  neceffary  to  guard 
a  captive  of  fuch  importance,  greatly  increafed  the 
fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping 
him  appeared  inconfiderablc  •,  and  Pizarro,  felt  him 
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B  o  o  K  as  an  incumbrance,  from  which  he  wilhed  to  be 
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Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand 
of  an  equal  (hare  in  the  Inca's  ranlbm  i  and  though 
Pizarro  had  bellowed  upon  the  private  men  the 
large  gratuity  which  1  have  mentioned,  and  en- 
deavoured to  footh  their  leader  by  prcfcnts  of  great 
value,  they  ftill  continued  diflatisfied.  They  were 
apprehenfive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualp?  remained 
a  prifoner,  Pizarro's  foldiers  would  apply  whatever 
treafurc  (hould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom, 
and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part 
of  it.  They  infiftcd  eagerly  on  putting  the  Inca 
to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might 
thereafter  be  on  an  equal  footing  '. 


j.i\i\  '1 


Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with  ac- 
count of  forces  aflembling  in  the  remote  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  fufpedted  Atahualpa  of  having 
ifTued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  fears  and 
fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by  Philippillo, 
one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off 
from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hun> 
dred  and  twenty- feven^  and  whom  he  employed  as 
;  an  interpreter.  The  fundlion  which  he  performed 
,  .^  admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourie  with  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  Kb.  iii.  €.  4.         '     r;-):  'f  t  ^ 

^  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.    Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  7.    Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.      ;    >,  .,/,  ^  -, 
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captive  monarch,  he  prcfumed,  notwithftanding  B  0^0  k. 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  to  raife  his  affcdlions  to 
a  Coya,  or  dcfcendent  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahual- 
pa's  wives  •,  and  feeing  no  profpeft  of  gratifying 
that  paffion  during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  foch 
accounts  of  the  Inca's  fecret  dcfigns  and  prepara- 
tions, as  might  awaken  their  jealoufy,  and  incite 
them  to  cut  him  off. 
'-  - '  ■  -    -1  •■-  -  • 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  de- 
manded the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo  la- 
boured to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that 
unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  haften 
his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement  he  had  at- 
tached himfclf  with  peculiar  affedion  to  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto  ;  who,  as  they  were 
perfons  of  birth  and  education  fuperior  to  the  rough 
adventurers  with  whom  they  ferved,  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention 
to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with  this  refpc<5t 
from  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in 
their  focicty.  But  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor 
he  was  always  uneafy,  and  overawed.  This  dread 
fooncame  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among  all 
the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  moft  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing  •,  and  he  long  dfelib^Tated 
with  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a'  na- 
tural or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  guarded 
him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his 

thumb. 
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BOOK  thumb.  This  he  (hewed  fucccflivcly  to  feveral 
Spaniards,  afking  its  meaning  i  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment, they  all,  without  hefitation,  returned  the 
fame  anfwcr.  At  length  Pizarro  entered  j  and  on 
prefenting  it  to  him,  he  blulhed,  and  with  feme 
confufion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  igno^ 
ranee.  From  that  moment,  Atahualpa  conHdered 
him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs  inftrudted  than  his  own 
foldiers ;  and  he  had  not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal 
the  lentiments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired 
him.  To  be  the  objeft  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  not 
only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited 
fuch  tefentment  in  his  breall,  as  added  force  to  all 
the  other  confiderations  which  prompted  him  to 
put  the  Inca  to  death  ",  „.  . 


iii. 


Hi$  trial.  BuT  in  ofdct  to  givc  fomc  colour  of  juftice  to 
this  violent  adion,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  be 
exempted  from  Handing  fingly  refponfible  for  the 
commiflion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to  try  the  Inca 
with  all  the  formalities  obferved  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  afTiHants,  were  appointed  judges,  with 
full  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn ;  an  attorney- 
general  was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  io 
the  king's  name  ;  counfellors  were  chofen  to  at- 
fift  the  prifoner  in  his  defence  ;  and  clerks  were 
ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court.  Be- 
fore this  flrange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited 

^     /  .lul,  I  Ji    1.V  '"   i'.'.'if..'.'' 

"»  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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dill  uiOfc  amazing.  It  confifted  of  various  ar- 
ticles i  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  badard,  had  dif- 
poficflcd  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
uiurped  the  regal  power  ;  that  he  had  put  his  bro- 
ther and  lawful  fovereign  to  death  •,  that  he  was 
an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  the  offering  of  human  facrifices }  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines  j  that  fmce 
his  imprifonment  he  had  waded  and  embezzled  the 
royal  ireafures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the 
conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  fubjefls  to 
take  arms  againil  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  heads 
of  accufation,  fome  of  which  arc  fo  ludicrous, 
others  fo  abfi'rd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a  ferious  proce- 
dure, is  not  lefs  furprifing  than  his  injuftice,  did 
this  ftrangc  court  go  on  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a 
great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurifdidlion. 
With  refpcdt  to  each  of  the  articles,  witnefies  were 
examined  j  but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in 
their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  befl  fuited  his 
malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  predetermined 
in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  ftifficient. 
They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  con-  He  is  con- 
demned him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  *'*""*^'*» 
proftituted  the  authorixy  of  his  facred  function  to 
confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his  fignature  war- 
ranted ittobejuft.  Aftonifhed  at  his  fate,  Ata- 
hualpa endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  pro- 
mifes,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  fent  to 
^3  Spain, 
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BOOK  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the  arbiter  of 

u  •^,^<mJ  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  hearc 
'^"'  of  Pizarro.  He  o-dered  him  to  be  led  inftantly 
to  execution  ;  anu,  what  added  to  the  bitternefs 
of  his  lad  moments,  the  fame  monk  who  had  juft 
ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  conTole,  and  attempted 
to  convert  him.  The  moft  powerful  argument 
Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  faith,  was  a  promafe  of  mitigation  in 
his  punifhment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  ex- 
-  torted  from  the  trembling  vi£lim  a  defire  of  receiv- 
ing baptifm.     The  ceremony  was  performed  j  and 

and  execut-  Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangled  at 
the  ilake  ". 
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Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifli  nation, 
even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it 
fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New  World, 
there  were  perfons  who  retained  fome  tinflure  of 
the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour.  Though,  be- 
fore the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Tizarro  had 
fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  fent  on  a  feparate 
command  at  a  diflance  from  Caxamalca,  this  odious 
tranfadion  was  not  carried  on  without  cenfure 
and  oppofiiion.  Several  officers,  and  among  thofe 
fome  of  the  greateft  reputation  and  moft  refpedtable 
families  in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated,  but 
proteftcd  againft  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 

■  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Xeres,  p.  235.  Vega,  p.  11, 
lib.  i.  c.  36,  37.  Gomara  Hift,  c.  117.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  Hi.  c.  4. 
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difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  ^  0^0  it 
maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  u— .^.J 
an  ufurpation  of  jurifdidlion  over  an  independent 
monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their 
laudable  endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the 
opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every  thing  to  be  lawful 
which  they  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  Hif- 
tory,  however,  records  even  the  unfuccefsful  exer- 
tions of  virtue  with  applaufe ;  and  the  Spanifh  writ- 
ers, in  relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  na- 
tion is  more  confpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have 
not  failed  to  preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made 
this  laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime  ". 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,    Pizarro  invefted  D'flbiution 

^     '    '  of  govein- 

one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  hoping  mentandor« 

that  a  young  man  without  experience  might  prove 

a  more  pafTive  inftrument  in  his  hands,  than   an 

ambitious  monarch,  who  had  been  acciiftpmed  to 

independent   command.      The   people  of  Cuzco, 

and  the  adjacent  country,    acknowledged   Manco 

Capac,    a  brother  of  Huafcar,    as   Inca  p.      But 

neither  poflefied  the  authority  which  belonged  to  a 

fovereign  of  Peru.     The  violent  convulfions  into 

which  the   empire  had  been  thrown,    firft  by  the 

civil  war  between  the  two  brother?,  and   then  by 

jthe  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  de- 

» 
"  Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  a.  c.  37.      Xeres,  i.  t^$*      Herrerd, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

*•  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  rnnged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government,  but 
almoft  difiblved  its  frame.  When  thcv  beheld 
their  monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ftrangers, 
and  at  laft  fuffeying  an  ignominious  deatb,  the 
people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  every  reftraint  of  law  and  decency, 
broke  out  into  the  molt  licentious  excefles  ^.  So 
many  defcendents  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
v^-ith  the  utmoft  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by 
Atahualpa,  that  not  only  tneir  influence  in  the  (late 
diminifhed  with  their  number,  but  the  accuftomcd 
reverence  for  that  facred  race  fenfibly  decreafed. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  ambitious 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  afpired  to  in- 
dependent authority,  and  ufurped  jurifdidion  to 
which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  com- 
manded for  Atahualpa  in  Qiiito,  feized  the  brother 
and  children  of  his  mafter,  put  them  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  difclaiming  any  connection  with  either 
Inca,  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  a  feparate  kingdom 
for  himlelf  ^  "  '     -  '      -^:  ••!•:;•!: 


Pizarro  ad- 
vances to 
-Cafleo. 


The  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  beheld  the  fpirit 
of  difcord  diffufing  itfelf,  and  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms  of  a  ftate 
haftening  towjtrds  its  diflTolution.  Pizarro  no  longer 
Iiefitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had 
received  fuch  confiderable  reinforcements,  that  h.' 
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could  venture,  with  little  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  b  o  o  i4 
far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The 
account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca 
operated  as  he  had  forefeen.  No  fooner  did  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  foldiers 
to  whom  he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  thtf 
partition  of  the  Inca's  ranfom,  ar/ive  at  Panamaj 
and  difpluy  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their 
aftonilhed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread  the  ac- 
count with  fuch  exaggeration  through  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlemertts  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua, 
could  hardly  reftrain  the  people  under  their  jurif- 
didion,  from  abandoning  their  poffeflions,  and 
\  -owding  to  that  inexhauftiblc  fource  of  wealth 
which  feemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru  *.  In  fpite  of 
every  check  and  regulation,  fuch  numbers  reforted 
thither,  that  Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head 
6f  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  confiderable 
garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of 
Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  afiembled  fomC 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  pfogrefs. 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  adlions  in  America  5  a  few 
S[)aniards  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  aatives 
were  put  10  flight  with  incredible  flaughter.  At 
length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  ttook 
quiet  polTefTion  fii  that  capital.     The  richts  found 

«  GomaraHift.  c.  125.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iu  c.  I.     Uer- 

Tra,  dec,  5.  li  .  iii.  c.  5.  . 
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K  there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  oflF 
and  concealed,  either  from  a  fuperftitious  venera- 
'"^*  tion  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of 
hatred  to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in 
value  what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ran- 
fom.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  adven- 
turers, ■'this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame  fur- 
prife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs  of  the 
fum  that  fell  to  the  (hare  of  each  individual  *,     ,  ,. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fonof  Ata- 
hualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died  ;  and 
as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  in  his  place, 
the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to  have  been  uni- 
verfally  recognized  ". 

Quito  con-  While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employed, 
Knaicazar.  Bcnalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and 
enterprifing  officer,  was  aftiamed  of  remaining  in- 
,  a(flive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of 
the  New  World.  The  feafonable  arrival  of  a  frelh 
body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  put 
it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this  paffion.  Leaving  a 
fufficient  force  to  prptedl  the  infant  fettlement  en- 
trufted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to  attempt  the  reduflion  of 


*  See  NOTE  IX. 


•  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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Quito,  where,  according  to  the  rcpor 
natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greateft  part  of 
his  treafure.  Notwithftanding  the  diftance  of 
that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  march- 
ing through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with 
woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the 
bed  troops  ih  Peru,  commanded  by  a  Ikilful 
leader,  the  Valour,  good  conduct,  and  perfeverance 
of  Benalcazar  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  he 
entered  Quito  with  his  vi<5lorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The 
natives,  now  acquainted,  to  their  forrow,  with  the 
predominant  paffion  of  their  invaders,  and  know- 
ing how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  tliofe 
treafures,  the  profpefl  of  which  had  prompted  them 
to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
fupported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hard- 
fhips  wherewith  they  had  to  ftruggle  in  carrying 
it  on  *. 


Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifli  leader  Aivarado's 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame 
of  its  riches  attraded  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diflinguifhed  him- 
felf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a 
recompence  for  his  valour,  foon  became  difgufted 
with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and  longed  to 

"  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  li,  12.  lib.  v.  c.  2,  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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B  o  o  K  be  again  engaged  in  the  buftle  of  military  fervice. 
The  glory  and  wealth  ac<^'-ed  by  the  conquerors 
'^^^'  of  Peru  heightened  this  paffion,  and  gave  it  a  de- 
termined direction.  Believing,  or  pretending  to 
believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pi- 
zarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it.  The  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from 
every  quarter.  He  emnarked  with  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  fuch 
liiftindlion  as  to  ferve  on  horfcback.  He  landed  at 
Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  conduft  him, 
attempted  to  march  direftly  to  Quito,  by  follow- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  eroding 
the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in 
this  route,  one  of  the  moft  impradicable  in  all 
America,  his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing 
their  way  through  forefts  and  marihes  on  the 
Jow  grounds,  and  fufFered  fo  much  from  exceflive 
cold  when  they  began  to  afcend  the  mountains, 
that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horfcs  died,  and 
the  reft  were  fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as 
to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice  y.  7  here  they  met 
with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards) 
drawn  up  in  hoilile  array  againft  them.  Pizarro 
having  received  an  account  of  Alvarado*s  arma- 
picnt,  had  detached  Almagro  with  fome  troops  to 
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oppofe  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurifdidion  •,  b  o^o  k 
and  thefe  were  joined  by  Benalcazar  and  his  vidto- 
rious  party.  Alvarado,  though  furprifcd  at  the 
{ight  of  enemies  whom,  he  did  not  expe(!:l,  advanced 
boldly  to  the  charge.  But,  by  the  interpofi.ion  of 
fome  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  took  place  j  and  the  fatal  period, 
when  Spani'Tf^'^  '"ufpended  their  conquefts  to  em- 
brue  their  i.^na  i  the  blood  of  ••'■'"'r  countrymen, 
was  poftponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to 
return  to  his  government,  upon  Almagro's  paying 
him  a  hundred  thouland  pefos  to  defray  tiieexpence 
of  his  armament.  Moft  of  his  followers  remained 
in  the  country  ;  and  an  expedition,  which  threat- 
ened Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin,  contributed 
to  augment  its  ftrengih  ^. 


Bv  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in 
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Spain.  The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  a,  d  filver  cunfentdon 
which  he  imported  %  filled  the  kingdom  with  no  ^ima'gro!" 
lefs  aftonilhment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  Pizarro  was  received 
by  the  emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the 
bearer  of  a  prefent  fo  rich,  as  to  exceed  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the 
value  of  their  acquifitions  in  America,  even  after 
tljey  had   been  ten  years  mafters  of  Mexico.     In 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  io-^i;j.  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  ii  c.  i,  2. 
9,  &c.  Goinara  Hiih  c.  126,  &c.  Remefal  Hiit.  Guatim.'.I. 
iib.  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  ^.  1,  2.  7,  ii. 
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B  0^0  K  recompcnce  of  his  brother's  fervices,  his  authority 
was  confirm-'^  with  new  powers  and  privileges, 
and  the  addition  of  fcventy  leagues,  extending 
along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory 
grant-d  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  received 
the  honours  v^cu  he  had  fo  long  dcfircd.  The 
title  of  Addantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  jurifdidion  over  tv;o  hundred 
leagues  of  country,  ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern 
limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdi- 
nand himfelf  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  dif- 
tin(5lion  always  accept.''^''"  to  a  Spanifli  gentleman, 
and  foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompa- 
nied by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet 
ferved  in  that  country  ^ 

Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.  Almagro  no 
fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant 
of  an  independent  government,  than,  pretending 
that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence  of  the  Incas, 
lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  important  ftation.  Juan 
and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  prepared  to  oppofe  him. 
Each  of  the  contending  parties  was  fupported  by 
powerful  adherents,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the 
point  of  being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when 
Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.    The  recon- 

••  Zarate,  lib.  Hi.  c.  3.  Vega,  p.  u.  lib,  ii,  c.  19.  Her- 
rcfa,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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ciliation  bftween  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  b  o  o  k 

cordial.     The  treachery   of  Pizarro  in   engrofTing  ' ^-^ 

to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which 
cuc^ht  to  have  been  divided  with  his  aflbciate,  was 
always  prefeni  in  both  their  thoughts.  The  former, 
confcious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expedt  for- 
givencfs  i  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, was  impatient  to  be  avenged  ;  and  though 
avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only 
to  diflemble  their  fentiments,  but  even  to  ad  in 
concert  while  in  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power,  no 
fooncr  did  they  obtain  pofiTeflion  of  thefe,  than  the 
fame  pafllons  which  had  formed  this  temporary- 
union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  difcord.  To  each 
of  them  was  attached  a  fmall  band  of  interefted 
dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar 
to  fuch  men,  heightened  their  fufpicions,  and  mag- 
nified every  appearance  of  offence.  But  with  all 
thofe  feeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus 
afTiduoufly  cherilhed,  each  was  fo  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival, 
that  they  equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an 
open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifefted  in  his  expoftulations  with 
Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averted  that  evil  for 
the  prcfent.  A  new  reconciliation  took  place  •,  the 
chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro  (hould 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  province  an  eftabliftiment  adequate  to 
his  merit  and  expedations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification. 
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B  0^0  K  demnification,  fliould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of 
Peru.  This  new  agreement,  though  confirmed  with 
the  lame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft  contrad:, 
was  obfcrved  with  as  little  fidelity  '. 


VI. 
June  12. 
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Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf- 
a(5lion,  Pizurro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on 
the  fea-coaft-,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
tranquiliiry,  undillurbed  by  any  enemy,  either 
Spaniili  or  Indian,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
perlevering  ardour,  which  diltinguiflifs  his  cha- 
racter, to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  government 
into  the  cxtenfive  provinces  fubjed  to  his  autho- 
rity. Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education  to 
enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning  the  principles 
of  civil  policy,  and  little  accultomcd  by  his  former 
habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his 
natural  fagacity  fupplied  the  want  both  of  fcience 
and  experience.  He  diftributed  the  country  into 
various  diftridsj  he  appointed  proper  magiftrates 
to  prefide  in  each  •,  and  eftablilhed  regulations  con- 
cerning the  adminiilration  of  juflice,  the  collcdion 
of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  funple, 
but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  profpe- 
rity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent,  he  adapted  his 
plan  to  the  infant  ftate  of  his  colony,  his  afpiring 
niind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur.     He 


'  Zarate,  Uh.  ii.  c  13.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii,  c.  ig.   Benzo, 
]Ib.  iii.  c  6.     Herrera,  dec*  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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confiJercvl  himfelf  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  b  o^o  k 
great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much 


in4- 


foiicitudc,  in  what  place  he  (hould  fix  tlie  feat  of  FoundnMm 
government.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Incas,  was  fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  much  farther 
from  C^iito,  a*  province  of  whofe  value  he  had 
formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  feitlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  lb  confideraMe  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their 
refidence  in  it.  But,  in  marching  through  the 
country,  Fizarro  had  been  ftruck  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Kimac,  one  of  the 
moftextenfive  and  bed  cultivated  in  Peru.  There, 
on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the 
diftancc  of  fix  miles  from  Callao,  the  moft  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded 
a  city  which  he  dcftined  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de 
los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumftance  of  having 
laid  the  firft  (tone,  at  that  feafon  when  the  church 
celebrates  the  fcftival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  fovcreigns  of  Caftile.  This  name  it  ftill  retains 
among  the  Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal 
deeds  •,  but  it  is  better  knovvTi  to  foreigners  by  that 
of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Under  his  in- 
fpetflion,  the  buildings  advanced  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  it  foon  aflun^ed  the  form  of  a  city,  which, 
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B  o  o  K  by  a  magnificent  palace  tliit  hecreded  for  himfclf, 
and  by  the  (lately  houfcs  built  by  fevcral  of  his 
officers,  gave,  even  in  irs  infancy,  fome  indication 
of  its  lubfcquent  grandeur ''. 


.■{)      1/  ,  ;  I  1      ♦»<>>■?> 
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In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili ; 
and  as  he  pofTefied  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
moil  admired  by  fokliers,  boundlefs  liberality  and 
fearlcfs  courage,  his  (tandard  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  and  fevenry  men,  the  grea'^fft  body  of 
Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  aflembled  in 
Peru.  From  impatience  to  finifli  the  expedition, 
or  from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  djnger 
acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America,  Almagro,  inftead  of  advancing 
along  the  level  country  on  the  coaft,  chofe  to 
march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was 
fliotter  indeed,  but  almod  impradicable.  In  this 
attempt  his  troops  were  expofed  to  every  calamity 
which  men  can  fuffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of 
cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the 
polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perilhed  -,  and  the 
furvivors,  when  they  dtfcendcd  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter. 
They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from 
the  people  of  Peru,  intreprd,  hardy,  independent. 


1  i,  ..s 


.  *  Herrera,  dec.  j.  lib.  vi.  c.  iz.  lib.  vii,  c.  13.     Calancho 
Coronica,  lib.  i*  c.  27'     Camuevo,  Lima  fundata/  ii.  294. 
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and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as  well  as  vigour  b  o  o  ic 
of  fpirit,  nearly  rcfcmbling  the  warlike  tribes  in 
North  America.     Though  illicd  with  wonder  at 
the  firft  appearance  of  the   Spaniards,    and    ftill 
more  aftonilhed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  cfFefls  of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon 
recovered  fo  far  from  their  furprize,  as  not  only  to 
defend  thcmfelves  with  obftinacy,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fiercenefs 
than  any  American  nation  had  h  :herto  difcoveied. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  continued   to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  colleded  fome  conhderable 
quantities  of  gold;  but  were  fo  far  from  thinki.  ' 
of  making  any  fettlement  amidft  fuch  formici  nic 
neighbours,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  expci  ice  and 
valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  iflue  of  t'le  expedi- 
tion ftill  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they 
were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution 
in  Peru*.     The  caufes  of  this  important  event  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  fourcc. 


So   many    adventurers    had    flocked    to    Peru  Aninrur- 
from  every  Spanifli  colony  in    America,    and   all  IbVlvru! 
with  fuch  high  expedlations  o.  accumulating  inde-  """*" 
pendent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  pofTefied 
with  notions  fo  extravagant,  any  mention  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  gradually    and  by  fchemes  of  pa- 
tient induftry,  woulti  have  been  not  only  a  dif- 

'  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Gotnara  Hlft.  c.  131.  Vega,  p.  2. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle  Hift.  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  Sec. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  :,  Sec,  )         '        > 
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occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  fafety 
be  allowed  to  remain  inaiftive,  Pizarro  encouraged 
Tome  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of 
the  empire,  which  the  jpaniards  had  not  hitherto 
vifited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for  this 
purpofc ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out 
for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  diftri*5ts  of 
the  country.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the 
Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of,  the  Spa- 
niards in  thus  difperfing  their  troops,  and  that  only 
a  handful  of  foldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under 
Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that 
the  happy  period  vfas  at  length  come  for  vindicat- 
ing his  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  extirpating  its  oppreflTors.  Though 
ftriflly  watched  by  the  Spaniards,  who  allowed 
him  to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his  anccftors  at 
Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating  his 
fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people  ac- 
cuftomed  to  revere  their  fovercign  as  a  divinity, 
every  hint  of  iiis  will  carries  the  authority  of  a 
commund  •,  and  they  themfelves  were  now  con- 
vinced, by  the  daily  increafe  in  the  number  of 
their  invaders,  that  the  fond  hopes  which  they 
had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure 
were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vi- 
. gorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requifite  to 
expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  car- 
ried 
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tied  on  with  the  iccrecy  and  filence  peculiar  to  b  o  o  K 
Americans. 


»535- 


After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Inca  andprogrefi. 
to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening 
to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he  obtained  per-       ,536, 
miflion  from  him  to  attend  a  great  feftival  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capi- 
tal.    Under  pretext  of  that  folcmnity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  afleinbled.     As  foon  as 
the  Inca  joined   them,  the   Handard  of  war  was 
eredted  j  and  in  a  fliort  time  all  the  fighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili, 
were  in   arms.     Many    Spaniards,  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were  mafllicred. 
Several  detachments,    as   they   marched   carekfly 
through  a  country  which  Teemed  to  be  tamely  fub- 
mifilve  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man, 
j\n  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spa- 
nilli  writers)   to  two  hundred  thoufand   men»  at- 
tacked Cuzco,   which  the   three  brothers  cndea- 
voured  to    defend   with    only    one   hundred    and 
feventy  Spaniards.     Another  formidable  body  in- 
vefted  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clolely  fhut 
up.     There  was  no  longer  any  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cities ;  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Peruvians  fpreading  over  the  country,  intercepted 
every  nieffenger  •,  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and 
Lima, were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of 
.ihcir  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worfl  concerning 
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B  o  o  K  the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  thcmfelves  were 


the  only  perfons  who  had  furvived  the  general  ex- 
tinction of  the  Spanifli  name  in  Peru  *'.      '         ..-.^ 


Siege  of 
Cuzco. 


It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca   commanded 
in   perfon,  that  the  Peruvians   made  their   chief 
eflfort.    During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  inceffant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ; 
and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame  undaunted 
ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  conduced 
fome  of  their  operations  in  a  manner  which  difco- 
vered  greater  fagacity,  and  a  genius  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement  in  the  military  art.     They 
not  only  obferved  the  advantages  which  the  Spa- 
niards derived  from  their  difcipline  and  their  wea- 
pons, but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former, 
and  turn  the  latter  againft  them.     They  armed  a 
confiderable  body  of  their  bravefl:  warriors  with 
the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers,  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers  whom  they 
had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe 
thev  endeavoured  to  marfhal  in  that  regular  com- 
pact order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them 
that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irre- 
fiftible  force  in  aftion.  Some  appeared  in  the  field 
with  Spanifh  mufkets,  and  had  acquired  (kill  and 
refolution  enough   to  ufe  them.     A  few  of  the 
boldefl:,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf,  were 

•>  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Circa 
de  Leon,  c.  82.  Gomara  Hill.  c.  135.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  viii.  c.  5.  , 
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tnounicd  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken,  and  book 

V  1* 


1 5 16, 


advance  1  i   ilkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanilh  cava- 
liers, with  their  lances  in  the  reft.     It  was  more  by 
their  numbers,  however,   than  by  thofe  imperfe(5t 
efTays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  Eu- 
ropean arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spa- 
niards *.      In  fpite   of  the  valour,  heightened  by 
defpair,   with  which  the  three  brothers    defended 
Cuzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  pofleflion  of  one 
half  of  his  capital  j  and  in  their  various  efforts  to 
drive  him  out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  loft  Juan  Pizar- 
ro,  the  bcft  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together 
with  fome  other  perfons  of  note.     Worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  inceflant  duty,  diftrefled  with  want 
of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  reiift  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  daily  in- 
creafed,  the  foldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon 
Cuzco,  in  hopes  cither  of  joining  their  country- 
men, if  any  of  them  yet  furvived,  or  of  forcing 
[their  way  to  the  fea,  and  finding  fomc  means  of 
jcfcaping  from  a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to 
[the  Spanifh  name  \     While  they  were  brooding 
[over  thofe  defponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers 
laboured  in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro  appeared  fud- 
lenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 


The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  concern-  Aniva!  a 
Ing  the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians,  were     "''^"'' 


*  See  NOTE   XII. 

^  llerrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
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B  o  o  K  fuch  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hefita- 
V— ^>"-«J  tion,  to  relinquifh  the  conqueft  of  Chili,  and 
and  motives  haftcn  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.     But  in,  this 

of  hii  ccn-  r   1       •  I  •  11  -         I    r 

tiuct.  relolution  he  was  conhrmed  by  a  motive  lefs  gene- 

rous, but  more  interefiing.  By  the  fame  mcfleQ- 
ger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  Inca's 
revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him 
governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his 
jurifdidion.  Upon  confidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he 
deemed  it  manifeft  beyond  contradi<5lipn,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the 
Peruvians  from  recovering  poflelfion  of  their  capi- 
tal, and  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplifh  both,  he  ve;itured 
to  return  by  a  uew  route  *,  and  in  marching  through 
tlie  landy  plains  on  the  coaft,  he  fuffered,  from 
heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  ipecies, 
hardly  inferior  to  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved by  cold  and  famine  on  the  fummits  of  the 


«    '^57- 
Fii  opera* 
(tons. 


Andes. 


•''/'.I.! 


f^i;..  ■!/-. 


His  arrival  at  Guzco  was  in  a  critical  moment. 
The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
him  with  equal  folicitude.  The  former,  as  he 
did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pretenfions,  were  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to 
take  precautions  againft  him  as  an  enemy.  The 
latter,  knowing  the  points  in  conteft  between  him 
and  his  countrymen,  flattered  themfclves  that  they 
had  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  opera- 
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tidns.     Almagro  himfclf,    unacquainted  with  the  b  o  o  K 
I  detail  of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his 
iabfcnce,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  preeife  pofture 
of  affairs,    advanced  towards   the   capital  flowly, 
and  with  great  circumfpcdion.     Various  negocia- 
tions  with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot.     The 
I  Inca  conduced  them  on  his  part  with  much  ad- 
.    drefs.     At  firfl:  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friend- 
(hip  of  Almagro  ;  and   after  many  fruitlefs  over- 
tures, defpairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spa* 
^%  niard,  he  attacked  him  by  lurprife  with  a  nume- 
Jrous  body  of  chofcn  troops.     But  the  Spanifli  dilci- 
Ipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  fuperiori-s 
-i  ty.     The  Peruvians  were  repulled  with  fuch  flaugh- 
if  ter,  that  a  great  part  Of  their  army  difperfed,  and 
•>f  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without 
interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  Takes  ptu 
[head  againft  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  at-  cuzco. 
itention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
[nires  to  obftru(5l  his  entry  into  the  capital.     Pru- 
ience,   however,    reftrained  both  parties  for  fome 
time  from  turning  their  arms  againft  one  another, 
^hile  furrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would 
rejoice  in  the  mutual  flaughter.     Different  fchemes 
)f  accommodation  were  propofed.     Each  endea- 
voured  to  deceive  the  other,   or  to  corrupt  his 
ifollowers.     The  generous,  open,  affable  temper  of 
lAlmagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros, 
[who  were  difguftcd  with  their  harfh  domineering 
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manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defcdlion,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city  by  night,  firrprifed  the 
centinelS,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  invefting 
the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers  rcfidcd,  compel- 
led them,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  to  furrendcr 
at  difcretion.  Almagro*s  claim  of  jurifdidion  over 
Cirzco  Was  univerfaliy  aci<nowledgcd,  and  a  form 
of  adminii^ration  eitabliihed  in  his  name  s. 
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Two  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this 
firft  a<5t  of  civil  hodility  ;  but  it  was  foon  followed 
by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  having 
difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invefted  Lima, 
and  received  fomc  confiderable  reinforcements  from 
Hifpartiola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado, 
to  march  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  bro- 
ther.", if  they  and  their  garrifon  were  not  already 
cut  tiff  by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which,  at 
that  period  of  the  Sf)aniih  power  in  America,  mult 
be  deemed  a  confiderable  f6rce,  advanced  near  to 
the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter. 
It  was  with  allonifliment  that  they  beheld  their 
countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aban- 
cay  to  oppolc  their  pYogrefs.  Almagro,  however, 
wifiitd  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and 
by  bribes  and  promifes  endeavoured  to  feduce  their 
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s  Zarate,  lib.  Hi.  c.  4.      Vega,  p.  11.  ]ib.  ii.  c.  29.  3i> 
Comara  Hill.  c.  134.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 5. 
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leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  iin- 
(hakenj  but  his  talents  for  war  were  npt  equal  to 
his  virtue.  Almagro  amufed  him  with  various 
movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning,  white  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  jaiy  it. 
foldiers  paffed  the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his 
camp  by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  and  took  him  prifone^,  together 
with  his  principal  officers  K 

Bv  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  conteft  butdoesnot 
between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  decided,  Knuges* 
if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as 
how  to  gain  a  vidtory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  conftable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  Imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accuftomed  to  bold  and 
decifive  meafures,  advifed  him  inftantly  to  ilTue 
orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  perfons 
whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march 
diredly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  be- 
fore the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence. But  Almagro,  though  he  difcerned  at  once 
the  utility  of  thje  counfel,  and  though  he  had  cou- 
rage to  have  carried  it  ipto  execution,  fuffered  him- 
feif  to  be  influenced  by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a 
foldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  fcrvice,  and  by 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.   Gom.  Hill.  c.  138.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34..    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  9- 
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BOOK,  fcruples  which  fuited  not  the  chief  of  a  party  who 
had  drawn  his  fwc.d  in  civil  war.     Feelings  of  hu. 


»637. 


Ciflrers  of 
Fixwro, 


His  artful 
conduft. 


manity  reftrained  him  from  (bedding  the  blood  of 
his  opponents ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a 
rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a  province 
which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another.  Though 
he  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  Pizarro,  and  refolvcd  not  to  (hun 
that  mode  of  decifion,  yet,  with  a  timid  delicacy 
prepofterous  at  fuch  a  jundure,  he  was  fo  folicitoiis 
that  his  rival  fliould  be  confidered  as  the  aggrefibr, 
that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to  wait 
his  approach  S 

PizARRO  was  ftill  unacquainted  with  all  the  in- 
terefting  events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco, 
Accounts  of  Almagro*s  return,  of  the  lofs  of  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  impri- 
fonment  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Alvarado,  were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a 
tide  of  misfortunes  almoft  overwhelmed  a  "pirit 
•which  had  continued  firm  and  eredb  under  the 
rudeft  (hocks  of  adverfity.  But  the  necefllty  of  j 
attending  to  his  own  fafety,  as  well  as  the  defire 
of  revenge,  preferved  him  from  finking  under  it. 
He  took  meafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  faga- 
city.  As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft, 
and  cxpefted  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men 
gnd  military  (lores,  it  was  i^o  lefs  his  intere(l  to 

■:h^- ■'■     ',o   \'<)x'.^-ii'-'C,     1 1: J :  .   ■.I'l;;.^     -sii;-.':;;     i:luwi. 
^  Herrcra,  dec,  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  lo,  ii. 
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gain  time,  and  to  avoid  adion,  than  it  was  that  of  b 
Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the 
contcll  to  a  fpeedy  iflue.  He  had  recourfe  to  arts 
which  he  had  formerly  pradlifed  with  liiccefs,  and 
Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  fufFer  himfelf 
to  be  amufed  with  a  profpedl  of  terminating  their 
,differences  by  fome  amicable  accommodation.  By 
varying  his  overtures,  and  Ihifting  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  fceming 
to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  defire, 
and  then  retracing  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro 
dexteroufly  protrafted  the  negociation  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  though  every  day  was  precious  to 
Almagro,  feveral  months  elapfed  without  coming 
to  any  final  agreement.  While  the  attention  of 
Almagro,  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  con- 
fulted,  was  occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the 
foldiers  to  whofe  cuftody  they  were  committed, 
and  not  only  made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but 
perfuaded  fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight  ^,  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor 
fcrupled  not  at  one  afl  of  perfidy  more  to  procure 
the  releafc  of  the  other.  He  propofed,  that  every 
point  in  controvcrfy  between  Almagro  and  himfelf 
Ihould  be  fubmitted  to  thedecifion  of  their  fove- 
reign  *,  that  until  his  award  was  known,  each 
Ihould   retain    undidurbed  pofTefTion  of  whatever 

*'  2^arate,  lib.  iii.  c.  8-    Herrera,  dec.  6f  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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BOOK  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied  •,  that  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  Ihould  be  let  ac  hberty,  and  return 
inftaiuly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  officers,  whom 
Almagro  purpofcd  to  lend  thither  to  rcprcfent  the 
judice  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  dtfign  of 
Pizarro  was  in  tliofe  propofitions,  and  familiar  as 
his  artifices  might  now  have  be^n  to  his  opponenr, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatua- 
tion,   relied  on  his  fincerity,    and  concluded   an 
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The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his 
operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  lifi?, 
threw  ofi  every  difguife  which  his  concern  for  ic 
had  obliged  him  to  aflfume.  The  treaty  was  for- 
gotten J  pacific  and  conciliating  mealures  were  no 
more  mentioned  •,  it  was  in  the  field,  he  openly 
declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet ;  by  arras,  and 
not  by  negociation  j  that  it  muft  now  be  deter- 
mined who  fhould  be  mafter  of  Peru.  The  rapi- 
dity of  his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  relb- 
lution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  foon  ready  to 
march  towards  Cuzco.  The  command  of 
thefe  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfedly  confide  for  the  execution 
of  his  mofl  violent  fchemes,  as  they  were  urged 
on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the 
rivalfliip  between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but 

'  Herrera,   dec.  6.  lib.  Hi.    c.  9.      Zarate,    lib.  iii.    c.  9. 
GomaraHift.  c.  140.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 
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animated  with  the  defire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  R 
rccolledion  of  their  own  recent  difgrace  and  fuf- 
ferings.  After  an  unfuccelsful  attempt  to  crofs 
the  mountains  in  the  dired  road  between  Lima 
and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  fouth  along 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Nafca,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch 
of"  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.  Al.nagro,  inftcad  of  hearkening  to  fome 
of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  thofe  difficult  paffcs,  waited  the  approach 
ot  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons 
feem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this  refplution. 
His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble 
body,  by  fending  any  detachment  towards  the 
mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
adverfe  party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and 
it  was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail 
himfclf  of  that  advantage. 


The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obftrufHon,'  u\s  army 
but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  defert  and  cuMl!!''  ** 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As 
foon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were 
equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long-protraded  con*- 
teft  to  an  iflue.  Though  countrymen  and  friends, 
the  fubjeds  of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  each  with 
the  royal  ftandard  difplayed ;  and  though  they  be- 
held the  mountains  that  furrounded  the  plain  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vaft 
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BOOK  multitude  of  Indians,  alu  .')u'u  to  enjoy  the  fpcc- 
tacic  ot  their  mutual  carnage,  and  |jreparcd  to  at- 
t.xk  whatever  party  remained  mafter  ot'  the  field ; 
fo  fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had 
taken  poflellion  of  every  bread,  tliat  not  one  pa- 
cific counfel,  not  a  fingle  overture  towards  accom- 
modation proceeded  from  either  fide.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Almagro,  he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his  advanced  age  was 
unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he  could 
not  exert  his  wonted  adivicy  •,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  commit  the  leading  of  his  troops  to  Orgognez, 
who,  though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not 
polfefs  the  fame  afcendant  cither  over  the  fpirit  or 
affections  of  the  foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they 
had  long  been  accultomed  to  follow  and  revere. 


April  26. 
Almagro 
•tfcaicd. 


The  confli(5b  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  fide  of  Alma- 
gro, were  more  veteran  foldiers,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  •,  but  thefe  were  counterbalanced 
by  Pizarro*s  fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two 
companies  of  wcll-difciplined  muflceteers,  which, 
on  receiving  an  account  of  the  infurredion  of  the 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain  ">.  As 
the  ufc  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
adventurers  in  America ",  haftily  equipped  for 
fervice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band  of 
foldiers,  regularly  trained  and   armed,  was  a  no- 
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velty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  "  ^^o  k. 
WluTfver  it  advanced,  the  wcijj'ht  of  a  heavy  and  u-^-v— -i 
wcll-kidaincd  fire  bore  down  horfc  and  foot  before  *^^ ' 
it-,  and  ()r[;ognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
and  animate  his  tro.^ps,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became  general.  The  barbarity 
of  the  conquerors  ftained  the  glory  which  they  ac- 
quired by  this  complete  viiflory.  The  violence  of 
civil  rage  hurried  on  fomc  to  (laughter  their  coun- 
trymen with  indifcriminate  cruelty  ;  the  meannefs 
of  private  revenge  inftigated  others  to  fingle  out 
individuals  as  the  objefls  of  their  vengeance.  Or- 
gognez and  feveral  officers  of  diftindlion  were  mai- 
facred  in  cold  blood  ;  above  a  hundred  and  forty 
foldiers  fell  in  the  field ;  a  large  proportion,  where 
the  number  of  combatants  were  few,  and  the  heat 
of  the  conteft  foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fo 
feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a 
horfe,  had  infilled  on  being  carried  on  a  litter  to  an 
eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
From  thence,  in  the  utmolt  agitation  of  mind,  he 
viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and 
at  lad  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops, 
with  all  the  paflionate  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader  long  accuftomed  to  viftory.  He  endea-  and  taken. 
voured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the  itriifleft  vigilance  ■. 

"  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  Ii,  12.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  36— 
38.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  10—12.  lib.  iv.  c.  1—6. 
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The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  refolution 
'  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the 
battle  was  overj  and  in  the  hiftopy  of  the  New 
World,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
wonderful  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  ac- 
quired over  its  inhabitants,  than  that  after  feeing 
one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and  difperfed, 
and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had 
not.  courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  when  for- 
tune  prefented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  fuch  advantage  p.  •' 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  vidlorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a  confiderable  booty,  confifting  partly 
of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treafures,  and  partly 
of  the  wealth  amafled  by  their  antagonifts  from 
the  fpoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  fo  far  did  this, 
and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add 
to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompencc 
which  they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  fuch  extra- 
vagant expeftations,  had  recourle  to  the  fame  ex- 
pedient which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  fimi- 
lar  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation 
for  this  turbulent  afTuming  fpirit,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With 
tliis  view,  he  encouraged  his  mofl  active  officers  to 
attempt  the  difcovery  and  redudlion  of  various 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the 

p  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  ix.    Vega,  p.tH.  lib.  ii.  c  38. 
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SbaniarSs.  To  every  ftandard  ereded  by  the  book 
leaders  who  undertook  any  of  thofe  new  expedi- 
tions* volunteers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope 
peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro*s  foldiers 
joined  thtm,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatisfadion 
of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of 
his  difc^ontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  an- 
cient enemies  \ 

Almacro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  rrionths  AJmagr« 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence.  For  "''  ' 
although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros 
from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their' hands, 
prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their 
vengeance,  until  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under 
him,  as  well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers  in 
whom  they  could  not  perfedly  confide,  had  left 
Cuico.  As  foon  as  they  (tx.  out  upon  their  differ- 
ent expeditions,  A.lmagro  was  impeached  of  trea- 
fon,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  condemned, 
fentence  aftonifhed  him,  and  though  he  had  often 
braved  dea:h  with  undaunted  fpirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled 
him  fo  much,  that  he  had  rerourfe  to  abjedi  fup- 
plications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
fought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friend- 
fliip  between  their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much 
he  had  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  fa- 
mily;    he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity   with 
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^  which,  in  oppofiiion  to  the  repeated  retnonftranccf' 
of  his  own  mod  attached  friends,  he  had  fpated 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  j  he 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and 
to  fuller  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his 
days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and   in  making  his 
peace  with  Heaven.     The  intreaties,  fays  a  Spa- 
nifh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved,  touched 
many   an   unfeeling  heart,  and   drew  tears  from 
many  a  ftern  eye.     But  the  brothers  remained  in- 
flexible.    As  foon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to  be 
inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude 
of  a  veteran.     He  was  Itrangled  in  prifon,  and  af- 
terwards publicly  beheaded.     He  fuffered  in  the 
feventy- fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by 
an  Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though   at 
that  time  a  prifoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  fucceflbr 
to  his  government,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  him '. 
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As,  during  the  civil  diffentions  in  Peru,  all  in- 

tionTorthe   tercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the  detail  of 

Spain  con-    the  extraordinary  tranfadlions  there  did  not  foon 

reach  the  court. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  vidtorious 
fadtioii,  the  firft  intelligence  was  brought  thither 
by  fome  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left  the  coun- 
try upon  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  j  and  ihey  related 
what  had  happened,  with  every  circumftance  un- 

'  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  141.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.  ii.  c.  39.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 
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favourable  to  Pizarro   and   his    brothers.     Their 
i  ambition,  their  breach  of  the  moft  lolemn  engage- 
I  ments,    their  violence  and  cruelty,  were   painted 
I  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party 
I  hatred.     Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  af- 
ter, and  appeared  in  court  with  extraordinary  fplen- 
dor,    endeavoured  to  efface  the  imprelTion  which 
their  accufations  had  made,  and  to  juflify  his  bro- 
'  ther  and  himfclf  by  reprefenting  Almagro  as  the 
aggreflbr.    The  emperor  and  his  minifters,  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending 
fadions  was  moft  criminal,  clearly  difcerned    the 
fatal  tendency  of  their  dilTeniions.    It  was  obvious, 
that  while  the  leader'?,  entrufted  with  the  conduct 
■  of  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms  which 
!,i  fhould  have  been  turned  againll  the  common  ene- 
my, in  deftroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the 
public  good  mull  ccafe,  and  there  was  reafon  to 
dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve  the  advan- 
tage which  the  dilunion  of  the  Spaniards  prefented 
to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  %  iclors  and  van^ 
>  quiflied.     But  the  evil  was  n^ore  apparenr  than  the 
remedy.     Where  the  information   which  had  been 
received  was  fo  defe«flive  and  fuipicious,  and  the 
Icene  of  adion  fo  remote,  it  vas  alriioft  impofable 
to  chalk  out  the  line  of  condud  that  ought  to  be 
^  ibllowed;  and  before  any  plan  that  fhould  be  ap- 
I  proved  of  in  Spain  could  be  cairied  into  execution, 
(  the  fituation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circimiftance3 
.  of  affairs,  might  alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its 
cffedts  extremely  pernicious. 
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Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  a  pcr- 
fon  to  Peru,  veiled  with  cxtenfive  and  difcretioiiaty 
power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  posture 
ti.ither  with  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  ^nd  enquiring  upon 
po'wm.  the  fpot  into  the  con  dud  of  the  difloerent  leaders, 
fhould  be  autiiorifcd  to  eftablifh  the  government 
in  that  form  which  he  deemed  moft  conducive  to 
the  intereft-  of  the  parent  ftate,  ard  the  welfare  of 
the  colony.  The  man  icleded  for  this  important 
charge  was  Chrilloval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in 
the  court  of  royal  audic*nce  at  Valladolid  *,  and  his 
abilities,  integrity,  and  nrmnefs,  juftified  the  choice. 
His  inftrudlions,  rhough  ample,  were  not  fuch  as 
to  fetter  him  in  his  ope  rations.  According  to  the 
different  afpect  of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  take 
upon  him  different  characlers.  If  he  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  afTume  only  the  title 
of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  afling  in 
concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  againlt  giving  any 
juft  caufe  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo 
highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead, 
he  was  entrufted  with  a  commiffion  that  he  might 
then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention 
to  Pizarro,  however,  feems  to  have  flowed  rather  from 
dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  his 
mcafures  •,  for  at  the  very  time  that  the  court  feemed 
fo  felicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand  was  ?rrefted  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  pri* 
fon,  where  he  remained  above  twenty  years  '. 

»  Gomara  Hift.  c.  14Z.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  40.  Her- 
rcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  10,   ii.  lib.  x,  c.  i. 
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Whili  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his  b  o  o  k 
Itroyagc,  events  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  c^-^Xj 
fc^he  governor,  confidering  himfelf^  upon  the  death  vhl^rVdi. 
«)f  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  poflclibr  of  that  vaft  am^g  S 
Itmpire,    proceeded    to   parcel    out    its   territories 
iimong  the  conquerors  ;  and  had  this  divifion  been 
fnade  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent 
tif  country  which  he  had  to  bedov/,  was  fufficienc  to 
iave  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
Itnemies.     But  Pizarro  conduced  this  tranliiflion, 
Hot  with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  atten- 
|ive  to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  with  the 
,j|liiberal  fpirit  of  a  party   leader.     Large  diltrrdls, 
\i\  parts  of  the  country  mod  cultivated  and  popu  - 
)USj  were  let  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  grant- 
>|^d  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents   and   favourites. 
'o  others,  lots  lei's  valuable  and  inviting  were  al- 
igned.  The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongil  whom 
/ere  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whcfe  va- 
)ur  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his 
iccefs,  Were  totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in 
hofe  lands,  towards  the  aequifition  of  which  they 
Ir-.f;  contributed  lb  largely.    As  the  vanity  of  every 
|||idividual  let  an  immoderate  value  upon  his  own 
Krvices,  and  the  idea  of  each  concerning  the  re- 
Compence  due  to  them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more 
#corbitant  height  in  proportion  as  their  conquefts 
^tended,  all  who  were  difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pcil:ations  exclaimed  loudly  againtt  the  rapaciouf- 
Aels  and  partiality  of  the  go. -ernor.     T!ie  partiluns 
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Proitrcfs  of        Rafid  as  the  progrefs  of  tlic  Spaniards  in  Soiuh 
the  spaniih    j^j^y^^^]^-^  had   been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru, 


aims. 


their  avidity   of  dominion    was    not  yet  fatisfied 

The  ofiicers,  to  whom  Fcixiinand  Pizarro  gave  the 

command  of  different  detachments,  penetrated  into 

feveral  new  provinces,  and  though  fome  of  them 

were  expofed  to  great  hardlhips  in  the  cold  and 

barren  regions  of  r.hc  Aiutc';,  and   others  ftifFered 

diftrefs  not  inferior  amidit  the  woods  and  marflies 

of  the  plains,  they  made  difl:overies  and  conqued 

which   not  only  extended  their  knowledge  of  tht 

count.y,  but  added  conlidcrably  to  the  tcrritorie; 

.of  Spain  in  the  New  World.     Pedro  de  Vaidiv!^ 

rcafiumed    Almagro's    fcheme   of   invading    Chii; 

and  notwithllanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives  !■ 

defendiiig  their  poircllions,  made  fuch  progrefs  i 

the  conq Licit  of  the  country,  chat  he  founded  hx 

city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  eili. 

blilliment  of  the   SpaniHi   dominion  in  that  pro- 

Rer.i.nkahic  vluce ".     But   of    vW    the   cntcpprizes    undertak.: 

ot'co'So    about  this  period,    tliat  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  v.:; 

Fizano.        ^j^^  ^^^^^^  remarkable.     The  governor,  who  fecr^ 

to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  fhoiild  yo: 

fcls  anv  lia'ion  of  diiliny-uiilied  eminence  or  auth. 

'  Vega,  p.   II.  lib  iil.    c.  z.     Herrera,    dec.  6,  lib.  vl, 
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rity  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Be-  cook 


the 


naJcazar,  tne   conqueror   or    t^iico,  or    his    com- 
mand in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Gonzalo  to  take  the  government   of  it.     He  in- 
Ilruiiled  him  to  attemp:  the  difcovcry  and  conquelt 
1  of  the  countiy  to  th..-  cfc  cf  the  Andes,  wiiich, 
5  according    tJ    the     information    of    th.:    Indians, 
£.  abounded  wich  cinnam-^n  and  other  valuable  fpices. 
f.  Gonzalo.  uot   inferior  to    any  of  his    brothers   ia 
f  courage,  and  no  lels  ambitious   of  acquirin::^   dif- 
fjtindion,  eageiiy  engaged   in   this  uiiTicuk  fervice, 
g  lie  fa  out  from  Qiiito  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  fuldiers,  near  one  half  of-  whoin 
were    horfemen,    widi    four   thoufand    ]n-.'ians   to 
carry    their    provifions.      In     torcing    their    wav 
through,   the   defiles,  or   over  the  ridges    of    the 
Andes;  excefs  of  cold   and   fatigue,  to  neitlier  of 
M  which   they  were  accuilomed,  proved  f^ical  to  the 
rn^atcr   part   of   their   wretclied    attendants.      The 
..  ."jpaniards,  though   more  robuft,  and   inured  to   a 
\ariety  of  climates,  fuffered  confiderably,  and  lo.'t 
,  ibme  njen-,   but  tvhen  they  defcended  inio  che  low 
,.  country    their    diftrefs     increafcd.      Durino;     two 
.   months  it  rained  inceJanily,  without   any  interval 
.   ,,  <^f  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clotiics  '^. 
"|.l'lie  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
..(■ticher  altogether  without  inhabliancs,  or  occupied 
rbv  the  rudefc  and  leail  indultrioud   tribes  in  the 
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B  o^p  K  New  World,  yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could 
not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through 
woods,  or  made  it  through  marlhes.  Such  inccf- 
fant  toil,  and  continual  fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more 
than  fufficient  to  have  exhaufted  and  difpirited  any 
troops.  But  the  fortitude  and  perfeverance  of 
Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century  were  infuper* 
able.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of 
fich  countries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in  ftrug- 
gling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters 
pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its 
grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built 
a  bark,  which  they  expedled  would  prove  of  great 
utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procur- 
ing provifions,  and  in  exploring  the  country. 
This  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  to  Pizarro.  The  dream  carried  them  down 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon  far  a-head  .,, 
of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly  and  with 
difficulty  by  land. 


Defened  by 


At  this  dirtance  from  his  commander,  Orellana, 
a  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy 
himlelf  independent,  and  tranfported  with  the  pre- 
dominant paflion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  fchemc 
of  diitinguifhing  himlelf  as  a  difcoverer,  by  fol- 
lowing the  courle  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  0 
the  ocean,    and    by   furveying    the   vaft   regions  | 
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through  which  it  flows.  This  fcheme  of  Orel-  boo  k 
lana*s  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if 
he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated 
his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having  aban- 
doned his  fellow-foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of 
fafety,  but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which 
they  expcfled  from  the  bark  ;  his  crime  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured 
upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thoufand  leagues, 
through  unknown  nations,  in  a  veflel  haftily  con- 
ftrufted,  with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unfkilful 
hands,  without  provifions,  without  a  compafs,  or 
a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  fupplied 
every  defed.  Committing  himfelf  feariefsly  to  the  SaJs  down 
guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  bore  him  along  non.  "''^' 
to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coaft, 
he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direclion.  He  made 
frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  fome- 
!  times  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
I  fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks;  and  fometimes 
procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe 
Iwith  more  oentle  tribes.  After  a  long;  feries  of 
{dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  for- 
titude, and  of  diftreffes  which  he  fupported  with 
10  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  y,  where 
lew  perils  awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  fur- 
nounted,  and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement  io 
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K  the  ifland  Cubagua  -,  from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain*' 
I'l^e  vanity  n^ttuial  to  tiaveliers  who  vifit  regions 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an 
adventurer,    felicitous    ro  uiagnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  the*  uiarvf^llous  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage.     He  ,  retended  to  have  difco- 
vered    n;uions    \'o   rich,    that    the    rooi  >    of    their 
temples  were  covered  with  plaus  of  f;old  •,  and  de- 
fcribed  a  repuolic  of  women  fo  warlike  and  power. 
ful,  as  to  have  extended  their  dominio^i  over  a  con- 
fiderable  tratfl  ot  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had 
vifited.    Extravagant  as  chofe  tales  were,  they  gave 
rife  to  an  o  inion,  that  a  region  abounding  with 
[^oki,  difhnguifhed  by  thr  nanie  of  El  Dor  ado  ^  and  ' 
a  community  or   Amazon^  wc  re  to  I'.e  found   in 
this  part  of  the  N'^'v  World-,   and  fuch  is  ihe  pio 
penfiry  of  mankind  to   believe   what  is  wonderfo! 
that  it  has  been  (lowly  and  with  difHcdlty  that  rea 
fon  and  obfervation    have    exploded    thofe   fablei;. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  llripped  of  everv 
romantic  e.nbcUifhmenr,  deferves  to  be  recordai, 
not  only  as  one  of  tlie  moft  memorable  occurrences 


m    ihac    adventurous    a^e,  but 
led    to   any   certain   k 


as    the 


firll 
of  th 


even: 
whic'i  Jeu  to  any  certain  Knowledge  ot  the  im- 
menle  regions  that  ftretch  eaftward  from  the  Andc; 
to  the  oce^in  y. 

y  Zarate,  lib.iv.  c.  4.    Gomara  Hift,  c.  85.  Vega,  p.  11..  v| 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera,   dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  2-5.   Rodriguez  ^^ 
IVIaragnon  y  Amazon.if,  lib.  i.  c,  3. 
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No  wortls  can  dcfcribe  tlie  confternation  of  Pi-  o  o  o  14 

'  .  VJ. 

zdrro,  v;hen  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  con-  ^ y— ^ 

fluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  wlitre  lie  hjd  D,iutb°of 
ordered  Orclhina  to  wait  for  liim.  He  would  not 
allow  himlclf  to  liifpt'ct  that  a  rn:!n,  whom  he  had 
intruded  with  fuch  an  impoitant  command,  could 
be  ib  bafe  and  fo  unKclinnr,  as  to  defert  him  at 
iuch  a  junt^ure.  But  imputing  his  abfcncc  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous  to  i'oiie  unknown  accident, 
he  advanced  ab;;ve  lifcy  It-a^  along  the  banks 
01  the  Maragnon,  expeding  jry  moment  to  fee 
the  bark  appear  with  a  fapply  of  provifions.  At 
i  length  he  came  up  wit!i  an  officer  whom  Orellana 
had  left  to  perifh  in  the  defcrr,  bccaufe  he  had  the 
courage  to  remonftrate  againlt  his  perfidy.  From 
him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orcllana's  crime,  and 
his  followers  perceived  at  once  tlieir  own  defperate 
lituation,  when  deprived  of  thi^ir  only  refource. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Ilouteft  hearted  veteran  funk  vvitJi- 
in  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  in'dantly. 
Pizarro,  though  he  alTumed  an  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity, did  not  oppofe  their  inclination.  But  he 
was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Qtiito ;  and  in 
that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hard- 
Ihips  greater  than  thofe  which  t!iey  had  endured  in 
their  progrefs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
ifufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on 
[roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes, 
:o  devour  the  moft  loaihfome  reptiles,  and  even  to 
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K  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword-bdts. 
Four  thoufand  Iridians,  and  t^vo  hundred  and  ten 
Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous  expedi- 
tion, which  continued  near  two  years ;  and  as  fifty 
men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Oreliana,  only 
fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefe  were  nak^d 
like  favagcs,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine^  or 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tpedres  than  of  men*.      •  vrji^   /i-?vr 

But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  rcpofe 
which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering 
Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than 
thofe  through  which  he  had  pafTed.  From  the 
time  th;it  his  brother  made  that  partial  divifion  ot 
his  conquefts  which  ha"  been  mentioned,  the  ad- 
herents of  Almagro,  confidering  themfelves  as  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  en^  r- 
tained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Great  numbers  in  dtfpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where 
the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  flender  portion  of  his  father's  for- 
tune,  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy, 
was  Ipent  in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  fhe 
warm  attachment  with  which  every  perfon  who 
had  ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro  devoted 
himfelf  to  his  interefts,  was  quickly  transferred  to 

''    *  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2  —  5.  Vega,  p.  ri.  lib.  ill.  c.  3,  4,5 
14.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix.  c.  2—5 
7.  lib.  iii,  c.  14.    Pizar.  Vanorez  Illullr.  349,  &c. 
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IS  now  grown  up  to  the  a_ 
manhood,    and   poflTcQed  all   the  qualities  which 
captivate  the  afFeftions  of  foldiers.    Of  a  graceful  confider 

*="  young  Ai- 

appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercifes,  bold,  msgro  as 
open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  com- 
mand I  and  as  his  father,  confcious  of  his  own 
inferiority,  from  tht  total  want  of  education,  had 
been  extremely  attentive  to  have  him  inftruded  in 
every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman  -,  the  accom- 
pliftiments  which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the 
refpeft  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  diftindion 
and  eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In 
this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of 
union  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him 
as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  alTedion  for  Al- 
magro  their  only  incitement ;  they  were  urged  on 
by  their  own  diftrefles.  Many  of  them,  deftitute 
of  common  neceiTaries%  and  weary  of  loitering 
away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of 
their  affociates  as  had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed  im- 
patiently for  an  occafion  to  exert  their  activity  and 
courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  mifery. 
Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unobfcrvedi  confpire 
and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  fife'of  pu 
againfl;  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed,  ""^* 
and  had  refolution  to  execute  it.    But  either  from 
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B  w  o  K  the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  iVom  cou- 
tempt  of  perfons  whofe  poverty  icemed  to  render 
their  machinations  of  little  confequence,  he  dil- 
regarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  "  B^  in 
no  pain,'*  faid  he  carclefsiy,  ""about  my  life  i,  it 
is  perfedly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru 
knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head 
wliich  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againfl;  it,'*  This 
fecurity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme;  and  Juan  dc 
Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  their  confultations,  v/ith  all  the  zeal  which 
this  connedion  infpircd,  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  alcendant  that  he  was  known  to  have 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 


■>{•<:  kill 


On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fijcth  of  Jyne,  at  mid- 
day, the  fvralon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all 
fuUry  dimatt";.  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  molt  determined  confpirators,  fallied  out  of 
Almagro's  houfc  in  complete  armour  j  and  draw- 
ing their  fwords,  :is  they  advanced  haftily  towards 
the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the 
king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die  !'*  Their  aflbciates, 
warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were  in  arms 
at  cliiierent  llations  ready  to  fupport  them.  Though 
rizarro  was  ufaally  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nume- 
rous train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
of  the  moft  opulent  fubjedt  of  the  age  in  v/hich  he 
lived,  yet  as  hcAvas  juft  (ifen.  from  table,  and  molt 
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of  his  domeiVics  had  retired  ro  their  own  apart-  b  o  o  k 
rr.ents,  the  confpirators  p.ifled  tn rough  thv;  two 
outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved.  They  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in 
waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  mafter,  who 
was  converfing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall. 
The  oovernor,  whofe  fteady  mind  no  form  of  dan- 
ger could  appal,  (farting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to  make  fait  the 
door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain  lb  much 
prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order, 
running  to  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  wildly  alked 
the  confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither 
they  were  going  ?  Inftead  of  anfsvering,  they  flab- 
bed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  perfons  who  were  there  threw  thcm- 
felvcs  from  the  windov/s  ;  others  attempted  to  fiy  j 
and  a  few  drawing  their  fwords,  f(>llowcd  their 
leader  into  an  inntr  apartment.  The  confpirators, 
animated  with  having  the  objec^t  of  their  vengeance 
now  in  view,  rnflied  forward  afteP  them.  Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler, 
defended  the  entry,  and  fuppo::ed  by  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  cf  friends, 
he  maintained  the  unequal  contcit  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  paft  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of 
a  youthful  combatant.  "  Courage,"  cried  he, 
*'  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe 
traitors  repent  of  their  audacity."  But  the  armour 
of  the  confpirators  protected  them,  while  every 
thruft  they  made  took  cffe-ft.     Alcantara  fell  dead 
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B  o  o  K  at  his  brother's  fcctj    his  other  defenders  were 

VI. 

mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  fo  weary  that 
he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer 
able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furioudy  aimed  at 
him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his  throat, 
funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired.      rji  xixoni  on> 

'  ';  :>>  \.r,LW.mo 
As  foon  as  he  was  flain^  the  afTaflins  ran  out 
ledcted  as  hii  jnto  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
proclaimed  the  deatli  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
hundred  of  their  aifociates  having  joined  them, 
they  condudled  young  Almagro  in  folcmn  pro^ 
ceffion  through  the  city,  and  aflcmbling  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fuccelTor  to  his  father 
in  his  government.  I'he  palace  of  Pizarro,  toge- 
ther with  the  houfes  of  ieveral  of  his  adherents, 
were  pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  the  fatif- 
fa!5lion  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies, 
and  of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofc 
through  whole  flands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had 
paired". 


Xevv  ap- 

pe;4r.inrcs 
oi  difcoid. 


The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy,  as 
well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Alma- 
gro, drew  many  Ibkiiers  to  his  ftandard.  Every 
adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who  were 
difidtisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rapaciouf- 
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^  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6  —  8.  Gomara  Hlil.  c.  144,  145. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii  c.  5 — 7.  Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  4— "• 
Pizarro  ^''ar,  Illult.  p.  iSj. 
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nefs.  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years  of  his  B  o  o  k 
life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was  confiderable, 
declared  without  hefuation  in  favour  of  Almagro, 
and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  of 
the  moft  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth 
and  inexperience  dilqualified  him  from  taking  the 
command  of  them  himlelf,  he  appointed  Herrada 
to  ad  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  fpeedily 
colleded  fuch  a  refpedtable  force,  the  acquiefcence 
in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 
Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory 
was  dear ;  the  barbarous  afiafiination  of  a  man  to 
whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  indebted,  filled 
every  impartial  perfon  with  horror.  The  ignomi- 
nious birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful 
title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretenfions,  led 
others  to  confider  him  as  an  ufurper.  1  he  officers 
who  commanded  in  fome  provinces  rcfufed  to  fe- 
cognize  his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco, 
the  royal  ftandard  was  erected,  and  preparations 
made  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient 
leader. 
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Those  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not  have 
I  lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  acti- 
vity, when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  was 
known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage,  he 
[was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall  har- 
Ibour  in  the  province  of  Popayan  5  and  proceeding 
|iVom  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no  lefs  tedious 
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COOK  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito.     In  his  way  he 

VI.  -      •  ' 

\_  -^-  _f  received   accounts  ot  Pizarro's  death,  and  ot  the 

whJan-umes  cvcHts  which  foIlowcd  upon  it.     He  immediately 
the  title  of    produced    the   royal    commifTion    appointing   hiiii 
governor  ot   i^ciu,  with  the   lame   privileges    and 
authoriry  •,  and  iiis  jurildidion  was  acknowledged 
vvithuUii  hefitadon    by  Benalcazar,  Adelantado,  or 
lieutenant-general    for    the    emperor   in    Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of 
Gonzalo  Plzarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops 
left  in  Qj-iito.     Vaca  de  Callro  not  only   alTumcd 
the   fupreme   authority,  but   (lievved   that    he  pof- 
fefied  the  talents  which  the  exercue  of  it  at  that 
jundure  required.    By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he 
foon  aflfcmblcd  fuch  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only 
fet  him  above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  in- 
fuk  from  the  adverfe  party,  but   enabled  him  tui 
advance  from  Qj_iito  with  the  dignity  that  became] 
his   chara^iter.     By    difpatching   perfons  of  confi- 
dence CO  tiie  different  lettlements  in  Peru,  with  a| 
formal  notification  uf  his  arrival  and  of  his  com. 
milTion,  he  comnuinicated  to  his  countrymen  the 
royal  pleallire  v;ith  refpeift  to  the  government  oil 
the   country.     By    private   emiflaries,    he  exciteJl 
fuch  officers  as  had  difcovered  their  difapprobation'^ 
of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifeft  their  duty 
to  their  fovereign  by  fupporting  the  perfon  honour- 
ed with  his  commillion.    Thole  meafures  were  pro- 
du6live  of  great  clfeds.     Encourr,ged  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  governor,  or   prepared  by  hisv 
machinations,  the    loyal    v/.cre  confirmed   in  theiij 
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avowed 
nels  •,    the   timid   ventured  to   declare  their  icnti- 
ments  ;  the  neutral  and  waverin^r,  finding  ir  ne-       '^'*' 
ceffary  to  chufe  a. fide,  began  to  le.in  to  that  which 
now  appeared  to  be  the  iaRlt,  as  well  as  the  molt 
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Almagro  obferved  the  rapid  p^ogrefs  of  this  condua  of 
jpiric  of  dildfFeclion  to  his  caufe,  and   in  order  to     •"'^^'■'*' 
give  an  efTediual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Callro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops       li^-i. 
for  Cuzco,   where  the  moil  confiderable  body  of 
opponents   had  eredled   the  royal  ftandard,  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.     During 
his    march  thither,  Herrada,  the  flvilful   guide  of 
his  youth  and  of  his  counlcis,  died  ;  and  from  tha: 
time  his  meafures  were  conljn.  uous  for  tlieir  vio- 
lence, but  concerted  witii  little  fagacity,  and  exe- 
cuted with  no  addrefs.     Holguin,  who,  with  forces 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party,  was  de- 
fcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time  that 
Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  decLv.d  his 
unexperienced  adverlary  by  a  very   fimple  ilrata- 
gem,  avoided  an  engagement,  and  efTcded  a  junc- 
tion with  Alvarado,  an  ofBcer  of  note,  who  had 
,bcen  the  firfb   to  declare  againtl   Ahnigro  as   an 
ulurper. 

Soo>r  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their  camp  pjco-rei,  n 
[with  tlie  troops   which  he  brought  from   Q^iiito,  caTuu.     . 

•=  Benzon,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.     Zarntr,  lib.  iv.  c.  11.     Gcmara, 
^c.  146,   14;.     Hcrrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  i,  2,  3.  ' ,  Sic. 
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tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor,  he  would  dil- 
charge  in  perfon  all  the  fundions  of  general  of 
their  combined  forces.  '1  hnugb  formed  by  the 
tenour  of  his  pall  life  to  the  habits  of  a  fcdentary 
and  pacific  profefllon,  he  at  once  afiumed  the  afti- 
vity  and  difcovered  the  decifion  of  an  officer  long 
acciiftomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  ftrength  to 
be  now  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
impatient  to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle. 
Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atro- 
cious as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that 
Sept.  i6.  mode  of  decifion.  They  met  at  Chupaz,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all 
the  fierce  animofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of 
civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the 
eagernefs  of  revenge,  and  the  lafl:  efforts  of  defpair. 
Viflory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  declared 
at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior  number '{ 
of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial 
talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer 
formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of ') 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of ' 
his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the  i  j\ 
bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young  i 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  Ipiric,  worthy  of  a  better  J 
caufc,  and  delerving  another  fate.  The  carnage  ^t 
was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  com- 
batant. Many  of  the  vanquilhed,  cfpecially  fuch  | 
as  were  confcious  that  they  might  be  charged  with 
17  being 
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being  acccflTory  to  the  aflaffination  of  Pizarro,  ruHi- 
ing  on  the  1  words  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom. 
>f  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of  com- 
)atants  on  both  fides,  Hve  hundred  lay  dead  on 
the  Held,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  flill 
trcatcr  "*. 

If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de 
Ca(tro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  fur- 
)rired  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  ftill  more 
iftoniflied  at  his  conduct  after  the  vidlory.  As  he 
f'as  by  nature  a  rigid  dilpenfer  of  jultice,  and  per- 
jTuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraordinary 
[everity  to  reltrain  the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers 
far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  he 
jbrocecjded  diredtly  to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels. 
Forty  were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  trair 
|ors,  others  were  banifhed  from  Peru.  Their 
;ader,  who  made  his  efcape  from  the  battle,  be- 
ig  betrayed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publicly 
ficheaded  in  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of 
.Imagro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  cx- 
Ind^     , 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru,  the 
iperor  and  his  miniftcrs  were  intently  employed 

J*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  12  — 19.  Gortiafa,  c.  148.  Vega, 
All.  lib.iii.  c.  11^1 8.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  2,  3. 
^.  iii.  c.  I  — 11. 

Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Gomara,  c.  150.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 

iii.  c  12.  lib.  vi.  c.  I.        '      ■"     '  . 
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B  o  o  K  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hrtpcd  not 
only  to  rc-cftablifli  tranquillity  there,  but  to  intro- 
duce a  more  perfcd  fyllem  of  internal  policy  into 
all  their  fettlcments  in  the  New  World.     It  is  ma- 
nifcft  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  tlie  hiftory  of 
America,  that  rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  SpaniOi 
conquefts  there  had  been,  they  were  not  carritd 
on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  nati  ^nal  force, 
but  by  the  occafional  edbrts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fittins;  out  a  few  of  tlie  Hrlt  armaments  for 
difcovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during 
the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V., 
the  former  the  moft  intriguing  prince  of  the  age, 
and  the  latter  the  molt  ambitious,  was  encumbered 
with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved 
in  war  with  fa  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  had 
not  leifure  to  attend  to  diltant  and  lels  intcreftin^;  ,4li 
cbje^ls.     The  care  of  prolccuting  dilcovery,  or  oliM^r 
attempting  conqiiefl:,  was  abandoned  to  individuals i| 
and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh  forward  in| 
this  new  career,  on  which   novelty,  the  fpirit  cf| 
adventure,    avarice,    ambition,    and  the  hope  of' 
meriting  heaven,  prompted  them   with  combined  i 
influence  to  enter,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a  centiir)'  | 
almoft  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  empire  whid 
Spain  now  poflefles  in  the  New  World,  was  fub- 
jeded  to  its  dominion.     As  the  Spanilh  court  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  various  expedition) 
undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to  claim 
much  from  their  fuccels.     The  fovereignty  of  tiit)| 
conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the  golfi ;; 
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dnd  filver,   wns   rcftrvcd   for  the  crown-,    every  b  o^o  k 
thin!^  clfc  v/as  leized  by  the  a(T)ciares  in  carh  ex- 
pedition as  their  own  ri^^ht.     The  plumlrr  of  the 
countries   wliich    thev    invaded   f^rvcd   to   indem- 
nify the:n  for  what  t'.ey  had  expended  in  cquip- 
pinp;  tlicr.if;.lves   for    the    (erviee,    and   tlie   con- 
quered leiritory  was  divided  among  ihem,  accoid- 
■  *\n<\  to   rules   wliich   cuflom    had   introduced,    as 
'  'perm-inent  cdablinimcnts    which    their    fucccl^ful 
Valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofc  fetilemcnts, 
iwhen  their  extent  as  v/cli  as  their  value  we:e  un- 
^Iknovvn,  many    irregularities    efcaped  obfervaiion, 
and  it  was  found  necciTiry  to  coniiive  at  many  ex- 
cefll'S.     The  conquered  people  were  pillaged   wIlIi 
defl:ru6livc   rapacity,  and  their  country   parcelled 
out  among  its  new  mafters  in  exorbitant  (liares,  far 
exceeding  the   higheft    recompence    due  to   their 
fervices.     The   rude  conquerors   of  America,  in- 
icapable  of  forming  their  eftablidimcnts  u{X)n  any 
;encral  or  extcnfive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only 
;o  private  interefl,  unwilling  to  forego  prcfent  ^;niri 
Tom  the  profpcifl  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem 
0  have  had  no  objed  but  to  amafs  fuddcn  vv'ealth, 
ithout  regarding  what  might  be  ihe  confequences 
if  the  means  by   which    they   acquired  it.     BuE 
hen  time  at  length  difcovered   to  the  SpanifH 
ourt  the  importance  of  its  American  pofTcfTions, 
;he  necelTity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
lecame  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
radliccs,  prevalent  among   military   adventurers, 
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BOOK   it  was  found  requifite  to  fubftitute  the  inftUudons 

VI, 

c^ — v^-i^  of  regular  government.  ■      ,., 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
imitated  the  faral  example  of  their  countrymen 
fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed  themfclves  ia 
fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with  the  fame  incon- 
liderate  eagernefs.  Similar  effeds  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  matters,  who  in 
impofing  tallcs  had  no  regard  either  to  what  they 
felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined 
away  and  perilhed  fo  fail,  that  there  was  realbn  to 
apprehend  that  Spain,  inftead  of  pofTciiing  coun- 
tries peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  ful'ceptible 
of  progreffive  improvement,  would  foon  remain 
proprietor  only  of  a  vail  uninhabited  deferc.  ,  , 

The  emperor  and  his  miniflers  were  fo  fenfible 
of  this,  and  fo  f)licitous  to  prevent  the  extinftion 
of  thw  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render  their 
acquifitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time 
various  laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been 
made  for  fecuring  to  that  unhappy  people  more 
gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  diltance 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs 
of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and 
audacity  of  foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftraint,  pre- 
vented thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating 
with  any  conliderable   influence.     I'he  evil  conti- 
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nued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  book 
an  interval  of  leifure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to 


1.542, 


take  it  into  attentive  confideration.  He  confulted  Tiie  perfons 
not  only  with  his  miniflers  and  the  members  of  the  he  advifci. 
council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  feveral 
perfons  who  hadrefided  long  in  the  New  World,  to 
aid  them  with  the  refult  of  their  experience  and 
obfervation.  Fortunately  for  tlie  people  of  Ame- 
rica, among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas, 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  miiTion 
from  a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa  ^  Though, 
fmce  the  mifcarriage  of  his  former  Jchemes  for  die 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  fhut  up  in 
his  cloifter,  or  occupied  in  religious  funclions,  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former  objefts  of  his  pity 
was  fo  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increafed 
knowledge  of  their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  aug- 
mented. He  feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of 
reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  elo- 
quence natural  to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  the 
fcenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep 
impreffion,  he  defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almofl  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years,  and  haftening  to  extinction  on 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  Jecifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepoflefTed  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all  this 


^  ^emefal  Hill,  de  Chiapa,  p.  146. 
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BO  o  K  to  a  fingle  caufe,  to  the  exaflions  and  cruelty  of 
his  countrymen,  and  contended  chat  nothing  could 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  de- 
cl:.ring  of  its  natives  to  be  freemen,  and  treating 
thsm  as  fubjeds,  not  as  Qaves.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fide for  the  fuccefs  of  this  propofal  in  the  powers 
of  his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he 
compofed  his  famous  treatile  concerning  the  de- 
ilrudlion  of  America  ^,  in  which  he  relates,  with 
many  horrid  circumftances,  but  with  apparent 
marks  of  exaggerated  defcription,  the  devaftaiion 
of  every  province  which  had  bc-en  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 


,  iVltlli*'^ 


His  folic;-  The  emperor  was  deeply  afTlided  with  the  re- 
trr.wH.ea'  cital  of  fo  many  a.^tions  ihocking  to  humanity. 
Lrmrilcn  of  Eut  as  his  vicws  extended  far  beyond  thofe  of  Las 
gov<..r.i..-n .  Q^^-^^^  j.g  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from 

oppreflion  v;as  but  one  (lep  towards  rendering  his 
poflefilons  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion,  and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  he  could 
circumfcribe  the  power  and  ufurpations  of  his  awn 
fubjeds  there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  how- 
ever great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  coun- 
try, were  moltly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and  of 
fuch  an  abjcdl  rank  in  fociety,  as  gave  n^^  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  c  orbitant 
wealth  with  which  fome  of  them  returned,  gave 
Vimbrage  to  an  age  noi;  accuilomed  to  fee  men  in 


s  Rcijiefftl,  p.  n;2.   195. 
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inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  b 
rifing  to  emulate  or  to  furpafs  the  ancient  nobility 
in  fplendour.  The  territories  which  their  leaders 
had  appropriated  to  themfelves  were  of  fuch  enor- 
mous extent  \  that  if  the  country  fliould  ever  be 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
they  muft  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for 
fubjeiSls.  It  appeared  to  Charles,  that  this  abufe 
required  a  remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than  had 
yet  been  introduced  into  America. 


With   this  viev/  he  framed   a  body  of  laws,  New  regu 


containing  many  falutary  appointments  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  conllitution  and  powers  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  Indies  j  concerning  the  ftation  and 
jurifdidtion  of  the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts 
of  America;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice;  the 
order  of  government,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil. 
Thefe  were  approved  of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But 
together  with  them  were  iflued  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  excited  univerfal  alarm,  and  occa- 
fioned  the  mod  violent  convulfions :  "  That  as  the 
repartimientos  or  fliares  of  land  feized  by  feveral 
perfons  appeared  to  be  exceflive,  the  royal 
audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them  to  a 
moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any 
conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted 


lations  for 
this  purpofe. 


h  See  NOTE   XV. 
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B  00  K  to  him  (hall  not  defcend  to  his  widow  or  children, 
but  return  to  the  crown:  That  the  Indians  (hail 


»S4'« 


henceforth  be  exempted  from  perfonal  fervice,  and 
(hall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of 
travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in 
the  pearl  fifheries :  That  the  ftated  tribute  due  by 
them  to  their  fuperior  (hall  be  afcertained,  and 
they  (hall  be  paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they 
voluntarily  perform  :  That  all  perfons  who  arc  or 
have  been  in  public  offices,  all  ecclefiaftics  of  every 
denomination,  all  hofpitals  and  monafteries,  (hall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to 
them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the  crown :  That 
every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  con- 
cern in  the  contefts  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
Ihould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians  ^" 


L  ,  i  ■ 


His  mini.  All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto 
«ratcagaiiift  bccn  cntrulted  with  the  direction  or  American 
affairs,  and  who  were  bell  acquainted  with  the  (late 
of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft  thofe  regular 
tions  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies.  They 
repr?fented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  fo 
extremely  fmall,  that  nothing  could  be  cxpe6led 
from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vaft  regions  over  which  they  were  fcattered  j  that 
the  fuccefs  of  every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft 

*  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.    Feriiandez  Hifl.  lib.  i. 
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depend  upon  the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  In-  b  o  o  k 
dians,  whofe  native  indolence  and  averfion  to  la- 
bour, no  profpeft  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward 
could  fut'tnount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of  im- 
pofing  a  rafk,  and  exafting  the  performance  of  it, 
was    taken   from  their  mafters,    every    work    of 
induftry   muft  ceafe,    and   all    the    fources   from 
which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  muft 
be  ftopt  for  ever.     But  Charles,  tenacious  at  all 
times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  fo  much  imprefied 
at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  diforders   which 
reigned  in   America,  that  he  was   willing   to  ha- 
zard the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy, 
perfifted  in  hi^  reroliition  of  publifliing  the  laws. 
That  they  might  be  carried  into  execution   with 
greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authorifed  Fran- 
cifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as 
Vifitador  or  fuperintendant  of  that  countiy,  and  to 
co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy, 
in  enforcing  them.     He  appointed  Blafco  Nugncz  a  viceroy 
Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  foMw 
Viceroy,  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  admini- 
ftration,  he  eftablithed  a  court  of  royal  audience       1543. 
in  Lima,  in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were 
to  prefide  as  judges  ^, 

The   viceroy  and  fuperintendant  failed  at  the  ^ffeas  of 
fame  time  •,  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  IfonKw 
were  to  enforce  reached   America   before  them,  ^p'"** 

^  Zarate^  liS,  iii.  c.  24.     Gomara^  c.  151.    Vega,  p.  z. 
jib.  i)i,  c,  20. 
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BOOK  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as 
vj 

the  prelude  of  g<^nerdl  ruin.     The  unlimited  grant 

of  liberty  to  the  Indians  afFev5led  every  Spaniard  in 
America  without  dillinclion,  and  there  was  hardly 
one  v;ho  might  not  en  fome  pretext  be  included 
under  the  other  regulations,  and  fufFer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and  autho- 
rity under  the  ftcady  and  prudent  adminiftratipn 
of  Mendoza,  that  how  much  foever  the  fpirit  of 
the  new  flatutes  was  detefted  and  dreaded,  no  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  obftrudt  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  acl  of  violence  unbecoming  fubjects. 
The   magiftraics   and  principal  inhabitants,  how- 
ever,   prefented   dutiful   addrefTcs  to   the   viceroy 
and  fuperintcndcnt,  reprelVnting   the   fatal   confe- 
qujnces  of  enforcing  them.     Happily  for   them, 
Mcndoza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was 
fo  thoroughly  acquainted   with  its  ftate,  that  he 
knew  what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear,  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office, 
difplaycd  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom  poflefTed 
by   perfons  .jufi    entering    upon    the  exercife  of 
power.     They  engaged  to  fufpend,  for  fome  time, 
the  execution  cf  what  was  offenfive  in  the  new 
laws,  and  not  only  confented  that  a  deputation  of 
citizens  fhould  be  fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the 
emp.eror  the  apprehenfions  of  his  fubjeds  in  New 
Spain  with  refped  to  their  tendency  and  effefts, 
but  they  concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their 
icnijmenrs.    Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of 
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men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to  ^  o  «  k. 


»S43» 


decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under 
their  own  view,  cranted  fuch  a  relaxation  of  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-eftablilhed  the  colony  in  its 
former  tranquillity '. 


Lv  Peru  the  ftorm  gatliered  with  a     afped  ft  ill  in  Peru, 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  fo  foon 
difpelled.     The  conquerors   of  Peru,  of  a   rank 
much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fubjedled  Mexico 
to  the  Spanifli  crown,  farther  removed  from  the 
infpeftion  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  fudden   acquifiition   of  wealth,  carried  on  all 
their  operations  with  greater  licence  and  irregula- 
rity than  any   body   of  adveniurers   in  the  New 
World.     Amidft  the  general   fubverfion    of   law 
and  order,  occafioned  by  two  fuccefTive  civil  wars, 
when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
himfelf,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  interefl:  or 
paflTions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe 
of  fubordination.     To    men  thus    corrupted   by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government, 
the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a  re- 
fpeftable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  themfclves 
have  appeared  formidable  reftraints,  to  which  they 
would  have  fubmitted  with  reludance.  But  they  re- 
volted with  indignation  againfl  the  idea  of  comply- 
ing with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  llripped  at 


'I;'- 


'  Fernandez  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii. 
c.  21,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15.. 
Torcjuein.  Mon.  Ind.  lib,  v.  c.  13, 
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fl  o^  o  K  once  of  all  they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during  many 
^■->-^  years  of  fervice  and  fuffering.     As  the  account  of 
*^*      the  new  laws  fpread  fuccelfively  through  the  dif- 
ferent fettlements,   the  inhabitants   ran   together, 
the  women    in    tears,    and    the   men  exclaiming 
againft  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  their  fove- 
reign  in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvifted, 
of  their  poflefllons.     "  Is  this,"  cried  they,  "  the 
recompence  due  to  perfons,  who,  without  public 
aid,  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  their  own  va- 
lour, have  fubjeded  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  terri- 
tories of  fiich  vafl:  extent  and  opulence  ?    Are  thefe 
the  rewards  beftowed  for  having  endured  unpara- 
lelled  diftrefs,  for  having  encountered  every  fpe- 
cies   of  danger  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ? 
Whofe  merit  is  fo  great,  whofe  conduct  has  been 
fo  irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned 
by  fome  penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in 
terms   as  loofe  and  comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had 
been  intended  that  all  fliould  be  entangled  in  their 
fnare  ?     Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
fome  public  office,  and   all,  without  diftindion, 
have  been  conftrained  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  the 
conteft  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.     Were  the 
former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  becaufe  they 
had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  latter  to  be  pu- 
niflied  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ? 
Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  inftcad 
of  receiving  marks  of  dillinflion,  be  deprived  of 
fhe  natural  confolation  of  providing  for  their  wi- 
dows and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for 
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fubfiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  book 
from  unfeeling  courtiers  ">  ?  We  are  not  able  now,  <_,-.— ^ 
continued   they,  to  explore  unknown  regions   in      '^^^' 
queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements;    our  conftitu- 
tions,  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  cover- 
ed with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for  a(5tive  fer- 
vice-,  but  ftill  we  pofiefs  vigour  fufficient  to  aficrc 
our  juft  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  lufFer  them 
to  be  wrefted  from  us  "." 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  vehc-  ^p  infur. 
mence,  and  liftcned  to  with  univerfal  approbation,  vemed  by" 
their  pafllons  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  J5uon°or 
they  were  prepared  for  the  moft  violent  meafures  j  ^*"'°* 
and  began  to  hold  confultations  in  different  places, 
how  they  might  oppol'e  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy 
and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution 
but  the  promulgation  of  the  new  laws.    From  this, 
however,  they   were   diverted    by   the  addrefs   of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  fliould  ar- 
rive, and  had  leifure  to  examine  their  petitions  and 
remonftrances,  they   would  concur  with  them  in 
endeavouring  to   procure  fome  mitigation  in  the 
rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  framed  without  due 
attention  either  to  the  Hate  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  people.     A  greater  degree  of 
accommodation  to  rhefe,  and  even  Ibme  conccfiions 

■'  Herrcra,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15. 
"  Gomara,  c.  152.      Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  11. 
Vega,  p'.  11,  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  22.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4, 
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The  fpirit 
of  difaftec- 
tion  in- 
creafed  by 
the  viceroy. 


March  4. 


*  ^,°  ^  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become?  ri?- 
quifite  to  compofe  the  prefent  ferinent,  and  to 
foothe  the  colonills  into  fubmifilon,  by  infpirinor 
them  with  confidence  in  their  fiiperiors.  But  with- 
out profound  dilcernment,  conciliating  manners, 
and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a  plan  could  not  be 
carried  on.  The  viceroy  polTefled  none  of  thcfe. 
Ot  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command, 
he  was  endowed  only  with  integrity  and  courage  ; 
the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bor- 
dering fo  frequently  on  raflinefs  or  obdinacy,  that 
in  his  fituation  they  were  defeats  rather  than  vir- 
tues. From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at  Tum- 
bez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  confidered  him- 
felf  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  dif- 
cretionary  power-,  and,  regardlcfs  of  whatever  he 
obferved  or  heard  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations 
with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafTed,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be 
free,  every  perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived  of 
his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obe- 
dience to  others,  he  would  not  fufier  a  fingle  In- 
dian to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage 
in  his  march  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and 
confternation  went  before  him  as  he  approached ; 
and  fo  little  folicitous  was  he  to  prevent  thefe  from 
augmenting,  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign,  not  to  difpenfe  with  his  laws. 
This  harlh  declaration  was  accompanied  with  what 
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rendered  it  Hill  n'.ore  iruolcrable,    hai".f>htincrs  in  b  o  o  k 
deportment,  a  tone  of  arro^Tancc  and  dceilion  in  «— ~v— ^-i* 
difcourJc,  and  an  inlolcnce  of  oince   grievous   to^ 
men  little  accullomed  to  hold  civil   authority  in 
high   refpcdl.     Every    attempt  to   procure    a  fuU 
penfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  law.s,  the  viceroy 
confidercd  as  flowing  from  a  fpirit  of  difalTecLion 
that  tended  to  rebellion.     Several  perfons  of  rank 
were   confined,   and  fome  put  to  death,   without 
any  form  of  trial.     Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arreted, 
and   notwithftanding   the   dignity  of   his    former 
rank,  and  his  merit  in  having  prevented  a  general 
infurreftion    in   the  colony,    he   was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  (hut  up  in  the  common  jail «. 

But  however  general  the  indip;nation  was  srainft:  The  mai- 

COP.  ti?nts 

fuch  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  autho-  churcc-n- 
rity  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  fupprc-fs  it,  to  t^e  their 
or  to  prevent  its  burfting  out  with  open  violence, 
if  the  malcontents  had  not  .been  provided  with  a 
leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  dU 
re£l  their  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport 
of  the  new  regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every 
Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin 
with  which  they  threatened  the  colony.  From  all 
quarters,  letters  and  addrefTes  were  fent  to  him, 
conjuring  him  to  ftand  forth  as  th'^ir  common  pro- 
testor, and  offering  to  fupport  him  in  the  attempt 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.     Gomava,  c.  155—  15". 
V*g3>  P'  ii-  lib  iv.  c.  4,  5.     Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  5  — 10. 
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o  o  K  with  their  lives  and   fortunes.     Gonzalo,  though 
inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally 
ambitious,  and  of  courage  no  Jefs  daring.    The 
behaviour  oF  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  bro< 
thcrs  and  himlelf,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind, 
Ferdinand  a  ftate  prifoncr  in  Europe,  the  children 
of  the  governor  in  cuftody  of  the  viceroy,  and  lent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himlclf  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the  difcovery 
and  conqucft  of  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  his 
iamily.     Thefe  thoughts  prompted  him  to  feck  for 
vengeance,  and  to  affcrt  the  rights  of  his  family, 
of  which  he  now  confidercd  himfelf  as  the  guar- 
dian and  the  heir.     But  as  no  Spaniard  can  cafily 
furmoLint  that  veneration  for  his  Ibvcreign  which 
fcems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of 
marching  in  arms  againft  the  royal  rtandard  filled 
him  with  horror.    He  hefitated  long,  and  was  flill 
unrefolved,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the 
univcrfal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty 
of  becoming  foon  a  vidHm  himlclf  to  the  feverity  of 
the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refidence  at 
Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.     All 
the   inhabitants  went  out  to   meet   him,  and   re- 
ceived him  with  tranfpcrts  of  joy  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  colony.     In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they 
decfted  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanifli  na- 
tion in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regu- 
lations.    They  enipowered   him    to  lay    their  ro 
monftrances    before  the   royal  audience  in  Lima, 
and    upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the  Indians, 
10  authorlil'd 
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(luihorifccl  him  to   nnrch  chirher  in  arms.     Under  book 

VI. 

I'andion  ot"  this  ncmiination  Pizarro  took  [-oircflion 
of  the  royal  trcafurc,  appointed  officers,  levied 
Jbldiers,  Icized  a  large  train  of  artillery  wiiich 
Vaca  dc  Cartro  had  depofitcd  in  Giiamanga,  and 
fct  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  aJvancinjy 
againd  a  public  enemy.  Diialfedion  liavin^/  now 
afTumed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under 
a  chief  of  fuch  diPinguifiied  name,  many  perfons 
of  note  reforted  to  liis  ilandard  -,  and  a  confider* 
able  part  of  the  troops,  raifcd  by  the  viceroy  to 
oppofe  his  progrcfs,  dcfcrted  to  him  in  a  body ". 


Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  D;(flntion« 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  loy 'and"' 
with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.     The  violence  of  aSnie, 
the  viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not   more  formi- 
dable to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  than  his  overbear- 
ing iuiughtinefs  was  odious  to  his  aflbciates,  the 
jiulges    of   the    royal    audience.       During   their 
voyage  from   Spain,    fome  fymptoms    of    cold- 
nefs   between   the   viceroy    and    them    began    tO 
appear  p.     But  as  foon   as  they  entered  upon  the 
exercife  of   their   refpcflive   offices,    both  parties 
were  fo  much   exafperated   by   frequent   contefts, 
arifing  from  interference  of  jurifdiftion,  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  difguft  foon 

•  Zarate,  lib.  v*  c.  I.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega,  p.  11: 
lib.  iv.  c.  4— 12.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  12  —  17.  Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  18,  &c.  lib.  viii.  c.  1—5. 
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t  o  o  K  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  prifoneri 
whom  he  had  confined,  juftified  the  malcontents, 
and  applauded  their  remonftrances.  At  a  time 
when  both  departments  of  government  (hould  have 
united  again  ft  the  approaching  enemy,  they  welre 
contending  with  each  other  for  fuperiority.    The 

THe  viceroy  judgcs  at  length  prevailed.     The  viceroy,  univcr- 

ijept.  i8.*    fally  odious,    and   abandoned  even   by  his  own 

guards,  was  feized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a 

defert  ifland  on  the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there  until 

he  could  be  fent  home  to  Spain. 


Views  of 
fizirn, 
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The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  having 
aflumed  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  ifTued  a  proclamation  fuipeoding  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already 
granted  whatever  he  could  requeft,  to  difmifs  his 
troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  attendants.  They  could  hardly  expeft  that 
a  man  fo  daring  and  am.bitious  would  tamely  com- 
ply with  this  requifition.  It  was  made,  probably, 
with  no  fuch  intention^  but  only  to  throw  a  de- 
cent veil  over  their  own  condud  j  for  Cepeda,  tlie 
prefident  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fccret 
correfpondence  with  Pizarro,  and  hnd  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed^ 
of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  ferviee.    The  imprifoa- 

ment 
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inent  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpaticn  of  the  jujges,  book 
together  with  the  univerfal  confufion  and  anarchy  u.  /  ..ji 
confequent  upon  events  fo  fingular  and  unexpefled,  ""**' 
opened  new  and  vaft  profpeds  to  Pizarro.  He 
now  beheld  the  iupreme  power  within  his  reach. 
Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  pufli  on  towards  the 
objc6l  which  fortune  prelented  to  his  view.  Car- 
vajali  the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide 
of  all  his  actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
Inftead  ^f  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for 
the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  dc- 
miqdcd  to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audi- 
ence to  grant  him  a  commifilon  to  that  effect.  Ac 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of 
Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to 
oppofe  him,  fuch  a  requeft  carried  with  it  the  au- 
thority of  a  command.  But  the  judges,  cither 
from  unwillingnefs  to  relinquifii  power,  or  from 
a  defire  of  preferving  fome  attention  to  appear- 
ances, hefitated,  or  feemed  to  hefirate,  about  com- 
plying; with  what  he  demanded.  Carvaial,  impatient  He  affiimdi 

-  ,  ,  -  .  J     »         r  the  Kovern* 

of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations,  march-  «ient. 
cd  into  the  city  by  night,  feized  ieveral  ofiicers  of 
diftinftion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the 
court  of  audience  iflued  a  commlffion  in  the  empe- 
ror's name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  ofPeru,  with 
full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  he  entered 
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fi  o  o  K  the  town  that  day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take 
L—-v^-«^  pofleilion  of  his  new  dignity  "J.  _■ 


liberty. 


oa.7,s.         But  amidft  the  diforder  and  turbulence  which 

The  viceroy  .  ,,._,,.  r      t  r 

recovers  Lis  accompanicd  this  total  difiolution  or  the  frame 
of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet  loofe  from 
the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and  authority,  afted 
with  fuch  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no 
lefs  extraordinary  than  unexpefted  followed  in  a 
rapid  fuccelTion.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  begun  to 
exercife  the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  in- 
vefled,  when  he  beheld  formidable  enemies  rife  up 
tooppofehim.  Tiie  viceroy  having  been  put  on 
Ijoard  a  vefiel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  m 
order  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Spain  under 
cufiody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber ;  as  foon  as  they  were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez, 
tither  touched  with  remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  kneel- 
ed down  to  his  prilbner,  declaring  him  from  that 
moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he  himfelf,  and  every 
perfon  in  the  iliip,  v;ould  obey  him  as  the  legal 
reprefenrative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela 
ordi;red  the  pilot  of  the  vefTcl  to  fhape  his  courfe 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  loon  as  he  landed  there, 
creded  the  roval  flandard,  and  relumed  his  func- 
tions  of  viceroy.  Several  perfons  of  note,  to  whom 
the  contagion  of  the  kdiuous  fpirit  which  reigned 
at    Cuzco  and    Lima   had   not  reached,    inftantly 


'i  Zaratc,  lib,  v,  c.  8  —  10.  Vejjaj  p.  11.  Vthi  iv.  c.  13— 
iq.  Gomara,  c.  159  — 163.  F;?!;^ande2,  lib.  i.  c.  18 — 25. 
Herrera,   dec.  7.  lib.  vJii.  c,  10—20. 

avowed 
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nvowed  their  refolution  to  fnpport  his  authority  '.dock 
The  violence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  ob- 
ferved  every  individual  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to 
iifurpers,  and  who  punifhed  every  appearance  of 
difaffedlion  with  unforgiving  feverity,  foon  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adlierents,  as  it 
forced  fome  leading  men  in  die  colony  to  fly  to  him 
for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  fuch  llrength 
at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  aflume  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army  in 
America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  offi- 
cer, exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and  opprefllon  of 
Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in  the  province  of 
Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  cut 
him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy  \ 


'■    I:  1, 


PiZARRO,    though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear-  p,JJ'^^/ 
ances  of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  the  '"^'/'i'^^ 

'  ,  '■  '^  againft  him. 

empire,  was  not  difconcerted.  He  prepared  to 
aflert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained,  with 
the  fpirit  and  conduifl  of  an  officer  accullomed  to 
command,  and  marched  diredly  againft  the  vice- 
roy as  the  enemy  who  was  neareft  as  well  as  mod 
formidable.  As  he  was  mafter  of  the  public  re- 
venues in  Peru,  and  moft  of  the  military  men  were 
attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  fo  nume- 
rous, that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  re- 

'  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  165.  Fernandez,  lib.  i. 
c,  23.  .  Ilerrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 

•  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  i8.  Goraara,  c.  169.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 
I:ib,  ix,  c.  27. 
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n  o  o  K  treated    towards   Quito.    Pizarro  followed  hirfi; 


and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild  ftiOUn- 
tainous  country,  fufFered  hardlhips  and  cncouil- 
tered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  thofe  iab- 
cuftomed  to  ferve  in  America  could  have  ehduF^d 
or  lurmpunted ".  The  viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached 
Quito,  when  the  van-guard  of  Pizarro's  forces  ap- 
peared, led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though  near  foup- 
fcore,  was  as  hardy  and  aftive  as  any  young  fol- 
dier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Yela  inftantly 
abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and  with 
a  rapidity  miore  refembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat, 
marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Fizarro 
continued  to  purfue  j  but  finding  it  impoffible  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Qtiito.  From  thence 
he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofc*  Centeno,  who 
was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  he  himfelf  remained  there  to 
make  head  againft  the  viceroy*. 


The  viceroy 
defeated, 


By  his  own  adlivity,  and  the  afliflance  of  Be- 
nalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aflembl^d  four  hun- 
dred men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidft  all 
his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  qf  mind,  and  the 
fame  high  fenfe  ot  his  own  dignity,  he  rejefted  with 
difdain  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  followers,  who 
urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  atcommodation 

"See  NOTE  XVI.  ^ 

*  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  53,  16—24.   Gnmara,  c.  167.     Vega, 

p.  II.  lib.  iv.    c.  25 — 28.     Fernandez,  lib.  i.    c  34.    40; 

Jlerrera,  dec.  f,  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  20—27.-      ^     "-'-' 
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to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  b  0^0  it 
that  a  corweft  with  rebels  coiild  be  decided.    With  ^-v^-y 
this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.     Pizarro,      '^^ ' 
relying  on  the  fwperior  number,  and  ftill  more  on 
the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced 
refolutely  to  meet  him.     The  battle  was  fierce  and  January  jg, 
bloody,  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew 
that  the  poffeflion  of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of 
their  leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortune,  de- 
pended upon  the  iffue  of  that  day.     But  Pizarro*s 
veterans   puQied    forward  with  fuch  regular  and 
well-dire6ted  force,  that  they  foon  began  to  make 
imprefllon  on  their  enemies.     The  viceroy,  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a 
commander  and  the    courage  of   a  foldier  were 
equally  difplayed,  held  vi(Story  for  fome  time  in 
fufpencc.    At  length  he  fell,  pierced  with  many  «"«*  ^'^' 
wounds?,    and  the   rout  of  his  followers  became 
general.      They  were   hotly  purfued.     His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in 
Qiiito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.     The 
troops  aflembled  by  Centeno  were  difperfed  foon  r- 

after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for  feveral 
months  concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in 
Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of 
Chili,  fulsmitted  to  Pizarro ;  and  by  his  fleer,  un- 
der Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  unri* 
vailed  command  of  the  South-Sea,  but  had  taken 
polTeflion  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in 
Npmbrc  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofit?  fide  of  the 
^  I  4  ifthmus. 
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BOOK,  ifthmus,  ^vhich  rendered   him  mafter  of  the  only 
avenue  ot  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 

that  was  uled  at  that  period  '■.         •.  .  . .,.;  •>su);>tqy, 

After  this  ciecifive  vi£lory,  Pizarro  and  \\\% 
followers  remained  for  foine  time  at  Qiiito,  an4 
Ciuring  the  firil  tranfnorts  of  their  exultation,  they 
ran  into  every  cxccfs  of  licentious  indulgence,  with 
the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among  low  adventurers 
upon  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But  amidfi;  this  dif- 
fipation,  their  chief  and  his  confidents  were  obliged 
to  turn  their  thoughts  fomctimes  to  what  was  fe- 
ricus,  and  deliberated  with  much  loHcitude  con- 
cerning the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Car- 
vajal,  no  lefs  bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in 
the  field,  had  from  the  beginnuig  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe  j  that  he 
mult  eith'.r  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing, 
prom  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  poflefiion  of 
the  government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  fame 
niaxim  with  greater  earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  yidory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated 
>v'ith  him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory.  *'  You 
have  ufurped  (fi'.id  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro 
on  that  occafiGn)  the  fupieme  power  in  this  coun- 
try, in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commiffion  to 

y  Zarate,  lib,  v,  «.  3!,  '3:;.  Goinara,  c.  170.  Vega,  p.  ii. 
lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  5  i  -  '\.  Ilerrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  X.  c.  12.  19—22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  v..  i— -3.    Benzo, 

lib.  iii.  c.  12.  ^ 
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the  viceroy.    You  have  marched,  in  hoflile  array,  b  o^^o  k 
againft  the  royal   flandard  i  you  have  attacked  the 
reprefentative  of  your  fovereign  in  the  field,  have 
defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his  head.     Think  not 
that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his 
dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be 
cordial  or  fmcere.     Depend  no  longer  on  the  pre- 
carious favour  of  another.     Afllime  yourfelf  the 
fovereignty  over  a  country,   to  the  dominion   of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights 
both  of  difcovery  and  conqued.     It  is   in  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any 
confequence  inviolably  to  your  intereft  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  inftituting 
ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating    titles  of  honour 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  courted  with  fo  much 
eagernefs  in   Europe.      By  eftablilhing  orders   of 
knighthood,    with   privileges  and  diftinftions  re- 
fembling  thofe  in  Spain,  you  may  beftow  a  grati- 
fication upon  the  officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to 
the  ideas  of  military  men.     Nor  is  it  to  your  coun- 
trymen only  that  you  ought  to  attend  ;  endeavour 
to  gain  the  natives.     By  marrying   the  Coya,  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fuccefllon  to  the  crown, 
you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for 
the  blood  of  their  antient  princes,  to  unite  with 
the  Spaniards  in  fupport  of  your  authority.     Thus, 
at  the  head  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as 
well  as  of  the  new  fettlers  there,  you  may  fet  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe 
any  feeble  force  which  it  can  fend  at   fuch  a  dif- 
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BOOK  tance."  Ccpeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  noKr  pj^, 
zarro*3  confidential  counfellor,  warmly  fccondcd 
Carvajal's  exhortations,  and  employed  whatever 
learning  he  poflefled  in  demonftrating,  that  all  the 
founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage> 
or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own 
ftfpiring  valour  and  perfonai  merit  % 


to  negotiate 
With  the 
conit  of 


PiZARRO  lillened  attentively  to  both,  and  could 
not  conceal  the  fatisfaction  with  which  he  contem- 
plated the  objeft  that  they  prefented  to  his  view. 
But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  few 
men  poffefs  that  fuperior  ftrength   of  mind,  and 
extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming 
and  executing  fuch  daring  fchemes,  as  cannot  be 
accompliflied  without  overturning  the  eltablifhed 
order  of  fociety,   and  violating  thofe  maxims  of 
duty  which  men  are  accuftomed  to  hold   facred. 
The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro*s   talents  circumfcribed 
his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.     Inftead 
of  afpiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a 
confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  now  pof- 
fefTed  ;   and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of 
diftindion  thither,  to  give  fucl>  a  reprefentation  of 
his  condud,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  a§ 
jpight  induce  the  emperor  and  his  niinifters,  eithef 

•  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.     Fernandez,  llb.i.^c.  34. 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.  i^9.    Herrera,  dfec.  8.  lib.  Ii.  p.  lo. 
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'While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  refpeft  to  confuita- 
the  part  which  he  Ihoiiid  take,  confultations  were  spaniih  mi- 
held  in  Spain,  with  no  Jefs  folicitude,  concerning  the 
meafures  which  ought  to  be  purfued  in  order  to  re- 
cftablilh  the  emperor*s  authority  in  Peru,     Though 
unacquainted  with  the  laft  excefTes  of  outrage  to 
which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  in  that  coun- 
try, the  court  had  received  an  account  of  the  infur- 
reftion  againll  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifonment,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.     A 
revolution  fo  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  inter- 
pofition  of  the  emperor's  abilities  and  authority. 
But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, in  conducing  the  war  againft  the  famous 
league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  moft  intercfting  and 
arduous  enterprifes  in  his  reign,  the  care  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved  upon 
his  fon  Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom  Charles 
had  appointed  to  afTift  him  in  the  government  of 
Spain  during  his  abfence.     At  firft  view,  the  ac- 
tions of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  duty  of  fubjcfls  towards  their  fo- 
vereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  minifters  in- 
fifted  on  declaring  them  inftantly  to  bp  guilty  of 
rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punifh  them  with 
exemplary  rigour.     But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable 
obftacles  to  the  execution  of  this  meafure  prefented 
'■'-'■^  themfclves. 
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B  o^o  K  therftfclves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
ftrength  and  glory  of  the  Spanifti  armies,  were 
then  employed  in  Germany.  Spain,  exhaufted  of 
men  and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which 
fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of 
two  iuccefiivc  monarchs,  could  not  cafily  equip  an 
armament  of  fuflicient  force  to  reduce  l-'izarro.  To 
tranlporc  any  relpec^hble  body  of  troops  to  a 
country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoft  im- 
poflible.  While  Pizarro  continued  mailer  of  the 
South  Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  Panama  was  impradicable.  Ar.>  attempt  to 
march  to  Qtiico  by  land  through  tho  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  acrofs 
regions  of  vafl:  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  holtiie  tribes,  would  be  at- 
tended with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hard  (hips. 
The  pafiage  to  the  SoUvi-Sea  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and  fo 
little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  efibrt  carried  on  in  a  courfe  of 
navigation  fo  remote  and  precarious.  Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  relinquifh  the  fyftem  which 
the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firft  fuggefted,  and 
to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures  what  could  not  be 
efiedted  by  force.  It  was  manifcft,  from  Pizarro's 
folicitude  to  reprefent  his  condu»5t  in  a  favourable 
light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
cxcefies  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  dill  re- 
tained fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign. 
By  a  proper  application  to  thefe,    together  with 
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fome  fuch  concelTions  as  Ihould  difcover  a  fpirit  of  b  o  o  k. 

V  J« 

moderation  and  forbearance  in  government,  tliere 
was  ftill  room  to  hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed, 
or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  fo 
far  revive  among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no 
longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his  ufurped  authority. 

The  fuccefs,  however,    of  this  negociation,  no  cafcs  ap- 

1    r      1    1-  I  •  •  1  11  pointed  to 

lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  en-  •'«p'*'-  to 

Veru  as  prS' 

tirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of  the  perfon  to  "dent. 
whom  it  fliould  be  committed.  After  weio-hins 
with  much  attention  the  comparative  merit  of  va- 
rious perfons,  the  Spanilh  minifters  fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a 
priefl:  in  no  higher  ftation  than  that  of  counfellor  to 
the  Inquifition.  Though  in  no  public  oflice,  he 
had  been  occafionally  employed  by  government  in 
affairs  of  truft  and  confequence,  and  had  condutt- 
cd  them  with  no  lefs  fkill  than  fuccefs  ;  difplaying 
a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied  with 
much  firmnefs  -,  probity,  fuperior  to  any  feeling  of 
private  intereft  ;  and  a  cautious  circumfpeflion  in 
concerting  meafures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour  in 
executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  other.  Thefe  qualities  marked  him  out  for  the 
fundlion  to  which  he  was  deftined.  The  emperor, 
to  whom  Gafca  was  not  unknowni  warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  hiin 
in  a  letter,  containing  expreflions  of  good-will  and 
confidence,^  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  fubjeifl  who  received  it.     Gi'.fca, 
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tiicion,  and  though,  from  the  apprehenfions  natural 
to  a  man,  who,  during  the  courle  of  his  life,  bad 
never  been  out  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  th^ 
eiTcfls  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy 
climate ',  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  com- 
Wj  modera-  plying  with  the  will  of  his  fovercign.  But  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  afled, 
he  refufed  a  bifhopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more 
dignified  charader  •,  he  would  accept  of  no  higher 
title  tiian  that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  $  and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the  duties  of 
that  office.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  expence 
of  fupporting  his  family  fliould  be  defrayed  by  the 
public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minifter  of 
peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without 
any  retinue  but  a  few  domeftics,  this  would  not 
load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden  ^* 


The  powers 
committed 
to  htm. 


But  while  he  difcovered  fuch  difintercfted  mo- 
deration with  refpedb  to  whatever  related  perfonally 
to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a 
very  different  tone.  He  infifted,  as  he  was  to  be 
employed  in  a  country  fo  remote  from  the  feat  of 
government,  where  he  could  not  have  recourfe  to 

*  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  i^* 

**  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez,  lib.  n. 
c.  14 — 16.  Vega,  p.  XI.  lib.  v.  c,  i.  Herrera,  dec. 8.  lib.  i- 
c.  4,  &c. 
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his  fovcrcign  for  new  infl:ru(5tions  on  every  cmcr-  book 
gcnccj  and  as  the  whole  luccefs  of  his  nego- 
ciations  muft  depend  upon  the  confidence  wliich 
the  pcop]<  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place 
in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be 
invefted  with  unlimited  authority  •,  that  his  jurif- 
diflion  muft  reach  to  all  pcrfons  and  to  all  caufes ; 
that  he  mufl  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  punifli, 
or  to  reward,  as  circumftanccs  and  the  behaviour 
of  diflferent  men  might  require  i  that,  in  ctxCc  of 
rcfiftance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  au- 
thorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  call 
for  afljftance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanifli 
fectlemcnts  in  America,  Thefe  powers,  though 
manifeftly  conducive  to  the  great  objedls  of  his 
miffion,  appeared  to  the  Spanifh  minifters  to  be 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which  ought 
not  to  be  delegated  to  a  fubjed^,  and  they  refufed 
to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's  views  were 
more  enlarged.  As  from  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, Gafca  muft  be  entrufted  with  difcretionary 
power  in  feveral  points,  and  all  his  efforts  might 
prove  ineffedlual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any 
one  parncular,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  invcft  him 
with  authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied  with  this  frefh  proof  of  his  mafter's 
confidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  departure,  and, 
without  either  money  or  troops,  fet  out  to  quell  a  May  a6. 
formidable  rebellion  \ 


«  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  16—1$. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found 
Hern  an  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  pofted  there, 
July  a;,     bv  Ofdcr  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
at  Panama,   men,  to  oppofc  the  landing  of  any  hoftile  forces. 
But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacific  guife,  with  a 
train  fo  little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no 
fuch  dignity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  refpedl.    From  Nombre  de  Dios 
he  advanced  to  Panama,    and  met  with  a  fimilar 
reception  from  Hinojofa,   whom  Pizarro  had  en- 
trufted  with  tlie  government  of  that  town,  and  the 
command  of  his   fleet  ftationed  there.     In   both 
places  he  held  the  fame  language,  declaring  that 
he  v/as  fent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  mefienger  of 
peace,    not  as  a  minifter  of  vengeance ;    that  he 
came  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited   alarm,    to  pardon   pad 
offences,  and  to  re-eftablifli  order  and  juftice  in  the 
government  of  Peru.     His  mild  deportment,  the 
fmiplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fandtity  of  'lis  profef- 
fion,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained 
credit  to  his  declarations.   The  veneration  due  to  a 
perfon  clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  ading  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  commiflion,  began  to  revive  among 
men  accuftomed   for  fome  time  to  nothing  more 
refpeclable  than  an  ufurped  jurifdidion.    Hinojofa, 
Mexia,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftindlion,  to 
each  of  whom  Gafca  applied  feparately,  were  gained 
over  to  his  intereft,  and  waited  only  for  fome  de- 
cent occafion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour''. 


't. 


^  Fernandez,  lib.  il.  c.  2ij  &c.     Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c,  6, ;. 
iioniara,  c.  175.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded  them,  book 
As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca's  arrival  at  Panama,  v— -J^ 
though  he  received,  at  the  fame  time,  an  account:  vioiVnf pro- 
of the  nature  of  his  commifTion,  and  was  informed  p"^IT  " 
of  his  offers  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru 
eafy  concerning  what  was  paft,  by  an  adt  of  general 
oblivion ;  but  fecure  with  refped  to  the  future, 
by  repealing  the  obnoxious  laws ;  inftead  of  accept- 
ing with  gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  con- 
celTions,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding 
that  he  was  not- to  be  continued  in  his  ftation  as 
governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inftantly  refolved 
tooppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to 
prevent  his  cxercifing  any  jurifdidtion  there.  To 
this  defperate  refolution  he  added  another  highly 
prepofterous.  He  fent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain 
to  juftify  this  condud,  and  to  infift,  in  name  of  all 
the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
government  to  himfclf  during  life,  as  the  only 
means  of  preferving  tranquillity  there.  The  per- 
fons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange  commiiTion,  inti- 
mated the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  prefident,  and 
required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama 
and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried  likewile  fecrcs 
inftrudions  to  Hinojofa,  direfting  him  to  offer 
Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would 
comply  voluntarily  with  what  was  demarfded  of 
him;  and  if  he  fhould  continue  obftinatc,  to  cut 
him  off  either  by  afTalTination  or  poifon '. 
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*  Zarate,   lib.  vi.   c.  d.      Fernandez,    lib.  ii,    c,  33,    34. 
[HcrrEra,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  9,   10. 
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Many  circiimftances  concurred  in  pufhing  on 
Pizarro  to   thofe    wild   mealures.      Having  been 
Gafcrgkins  oncc  accuftonied  to  fupreme  command,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  to  a  prhatc 
ftation.     Confcious  ot'his  own  demerit,  he  fufpett- 
ed  that  the  emperor  ftudied  only  to  deceive  him, 
and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed.     His  chief  confidents,  no  lefs  guilty, 
entertained  the  fame  apprehenfions.     The  approach 
of  Gafca  without   any    military  force  excited  no 
terror.     There  were  now  above  fix  thoufand  Spa- 
niards fettled  in   Peru^;    and  at  the  head  of  thefe 
he  doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence, 
if  the  court  of  Spain  fnould  refufe  to  grant  what 
he  required.     But  he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  de- 
fedlion   had   already  begun  to  fpread  among  thofe 
whom  he  trufted   mod.     Hinojofa,  amazed  at  Pi- 
zarro*s  precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in 
oppofition  to  the  emperor's  commifllon,  and  dif- 
daining  to  be  his  inflrument  in  perpetrating  the 
odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  fecret  inftrudions, 
publicly  recognized  the  title  of  the   prefident  to 
the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru.     The  officers  under 
his  command  did  the  fame.     Such  was   the  con- 
t?gious  influence  of  the  exartiple,  that  it  reached 
even  the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  from  Peru ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear 
either  of  Gafca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death, 
he  received  an  account  of  his  being  mafter  of  the 
fleer,  of  Panama,  and  of  the  troops  ftatbned  there. 

*■  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib,  iii.  c.  i. 
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unexpcded,  he  openly  prepared  for  war  j  and  in 
order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  his  arms,  he  PizaVro' 
appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  pro-  Sa7. 
ceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for  the  crimes  of 
having  feized  his  fliips,  feduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their 
voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though  ading  as  a 
judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commiffion,  did  not 
I'cruple  to  proftitute  the  dignity  of  his  fundion  by 
finding  Gafca  guilty  of  treafon,  and  condemning 
him  to  death  on  that  account  ^.  Wild,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  impofcd  on 
the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom  Peru  was 
filled,  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fanftion  war- 
ranting Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againfb  a  con- 
vided  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  reforted  from 
every  quarter  to  his  ftandard,  and  he  was  foon  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  bell  equipped 
that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 
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Gasca,  on  his  part,  petceiving  that  force  mufl:  preparation 

be  employed  ih  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  ®^  ^^'^^^" 

his  miflionj    Was    no   lefs  affiduous  ih   colleding 

troops  from  Nicaragua,    Carthagena,    and   other 

fettlements  on  the  .continent  j    and  with  fuch  fuc- 

cefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 

fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  confiderable  body  cf 

■  '  i')  ■isiiiiiri  »-n;-)H    >i(t  '\,^   ,-,      ■.-.       -  ■ 
»  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.   c.  55.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ".  c.  7, 
Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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BOOK  foldiers,  to  the  coall  of  Peru.      Their  appearance 
excited  a  dreadful  alarm  •,  and  though  they  did  not 
attempt  for  fome  time  to  make  any  defcent,  they 
did  more  effectual  lervice,  by  fetting  aQiore  in  dif- 
ferent places  perfons  who    difperfed  copies  of  the 
act  of  general  indemnity,    and   the  revocation  of 
the  late  edicts  j  and  who  made  known  every  where 
the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of 
the   prefident.     The  efFeft  of  fpreading   this  in- 
formation was  wonderful.     All  who  were  diffatif- 
fied  with  Pizarro's  violent  adminiftration,  all  who 
retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  fove- 
rcign,   began  to  meditate   revolt.      Some  openly 
deferted  a  caufe  which  they  now  deemed  to  be  un- 
infuncaion  juft.     Ccntcno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay 
concealed,  aflembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  ad- 
herents, and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  Cuzco.    By  a  fudden  attack  in 
the  night-time,  in  which  he  difplayed  no  lefs  mili- 
tary (kill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter 
of  that  capital,  though  defended    by  a  garrifon  of 
five  hundred  men.     Moll  of  thefe  having  ranged 
themfelves   under  his  banners,    he  had  foon  the 
command  of  a  refpeflable  body  of  troops  •», 
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PizARRO,  though  aftonilhed  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land, 
at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  undaunted,  and 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13--16.  Gomara,  c.  180,  181.  Fer- 
nandez, lib.  ii.  c.  28,  64,  &c,  . 
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more  accuftomfd   to  the  viciflltudes   of  fortune,  b  o^^o  k 
than  to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.     As  the  dan- 
ger from  Centcno's  operations  was  the  mofl:  urgent, 
he  inftantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him.     Having  pro- 
vided horfes  for  all  his  Ibldiers,  he  marched  with 
amazing  rapidi:y.     But  every  morning  he  found 
his  force  diminifhed,  by  numiDers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night  j    and  though   he  became  fufpi- 
cious  to  cxcefs,  and  puniilied  without  mercy  all 
whom  he  fufpedled,  the  rage  of  defertion  was  too 
violent  to  be  checked.     Before  he  got  within  figlit 
I  of  the  enemy  at  liuarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca, 
he  could  not  multer  more  than  four  hundred  fol- 
diers.     But  thefe  he  juftly  confidered  as  men  of 
tried  attachment,    on   whom   he    might  depend. 
They  were  indeed   the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate 
lof  his  followers,  confcious   like  himfelf  of  crimes 
Ifor  which  they  could   hardly  cxped:   forgivenefs, 
land  without  any  hope  but  in  the   fuccefs  of  their 
larms.    With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack  Odioberao, 
ICenteno's  troops,   though   double   to  his  own  in 
[number.     The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the  com- 
)at.  It  was  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  that  had 
litherto  been  fought  in  Peru.    At  length  the  intre-  and  defeat* 
iid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  fuperiority  of  Car- 
/ajal's  military  talents,  triumphed  over   numbers, 
ind  obtained  a  complete  vidory.     The  booty  was 
immenie',  and   the  treatment  of  the  vanquilhed 
cruel.    By  this  fignal  fuccefs   the  reputation   of 
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BOOK  Pizarro  was  re-eftablifned,  and  beine  now  deemed 

VI.  , 

invincible  in  the  field,  his  army   increafed  daily  in 
number  \ 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Pern, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
viftory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  Tcarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppreflive  domi- 
nion, eredled  the  royal  flandard,  and  Aldana,  with 
a  detachment"  of  foldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  pof- 

About  the  fame  time', 
Gafca  landed  at  Tumbez  with  five  hundred 
rtien.  Encouraged  by  his  prefence,  every  fettle- 
ment  in  the  low  country  declared  for  the  king. 
The  fituation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly 
reverfed  j  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
pofTefTed  by  Pizarro  j  all  the  reft  of  the  empire, 
from  Qtiito  fouthward,  acknowledged  the  jurif- 
didion  of  the  Prefident.  As  his  numbers  augmented 
fafl.  Galea  advanced  into  the  interior  p?.rt  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  ftill  continued  to  be  gentle 
and  unaflTuming  j  he  exprelTed  on  every  occafion, 
his  ardent  wifti  of  terminating  the  conteft  without  I 
Woodlhed.  More  folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to 
punilb,  he  upbraided  no  man  forpaft  offences,  but 
received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  children 
feturning.to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.    Though  defirous| 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vH.  c.  2,  3.  Gomara,  c.  181.    Vega,  p.  il. 
Ijb.  V.  c.  18,  &c.    Fernaqdez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79,   Herrera,  dec.  SJ 
^ib.  iv.  c.  I,  2. 

I  ^arate^    lib.,  vi,  p.  I7j 
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of  peace,   he  did  not  (lacken  his  preparations  for  ^  ^  °  ^ 
war.     He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  v-.-— v— <-^ 
troops  in  tl.e  fertile  valley  of  Xaiixa,  on  the  road         ^'^^' 
to  Clizco"^.      There  he  remained  for  fome  months,  Advances 
not  only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another  cuzco, 
attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro, 
but  that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,    and  accuftom  them  to  the  difcipline  of 
a  camp,  before  he  led  them  againft  a  body  of  v.c- 
torious   veterans.      Pizarro,    intoxicated  v,/ith    the 
fuccefs  v;hich  had  hitherto  accompanied  his  arms, 
and  elated   with    having  again   near  a    thouland 
men  under  his  command,  refufed  to  lilten  to  any 
terms,  although  Cepeda,  together  w'th  feveral  of 
his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himfelf ",  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws  °.     Gafca  having  tried   in  vain  every 
expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  Dec  29. 
at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,    confident   of    viflory,     fuffered   the  Both  parti'^i 
royalifts  to  pafs   all   the  rivers  which  lie  between  battle. 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and  to      1542. 
advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flat- 
tering hinifelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation  as 

"  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  g.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  77.  82. 

»  See  NOTE    XViri. 

p  55arate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  27. 
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BOOK,  rendered  a  retreat  impradicable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe  his  ground,  and 
made  the  dirpofition  of  the  troops  with  the  difcern- 
ing  eye,  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 
confpicuous  in  all  his  operations.  As  the  two 
armies  moved  forwards  flowly  to  the  charge,  the 
appearance  of  each  was  fingular.  In  that  of  Pi- 
zarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  molt  opulent  country  in  America,  .  every 
officer,  and  almoft  alPthe  private  men  were  clothed 
in  ftufFs  of  filk,  or  brociide,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver ;  and  their  horfes,  their  arms,  their 
ftandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp  p.  I'hat  of  Gafca,  though  not  fo 
fplendid,  exhibited  what  was  no  lei's  ftriking.  He 
himlelf,  accompanied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima, 
the  bilhops  of  Quito  and  Clizco,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  eccl'wfiaftics,  marching  along  the  lines,  blcff- 
ing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  relblute 
difcharge  of  their  duty.  ,  ;•         :      -- 


Piiarro  de- 
ferted  by  his 
troops. 


|[ 


Whei^  both  were  juft  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda 
fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped  off,  and  furrendered 
himfelf  to  the  prefident.  Garcilafib  de  la  Vega, 
and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example. 
The  revolt  of  perfons  in  fuch  high  rank  ftruck 
all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on 
which  the  union  and  ftrength  of  armies  depend, 
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ceafcd  at  once.     Diftruft  and  conllernation  fpread  book 

from  rank  to  rank.     Some   filently    flipped  away, 

others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatcft  number 

went  over  to  the  roy^ilifts.     Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 

ibme   leaders,   employed    authority,    threats,    and 

entreaties   to   flop    them,  but    in    vain.      In  Icfs 

than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,   which  might 

have   decided    the   fate  of  the   Peruvian    empire, 

was  totally  difperfed.     Pizarro,  feeing  all  irrctriev- 

abiv  loih  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers 

who  ftill  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  "  What  remains 

for  us  to  do  ?'*    "  Let   us    ru(h,    replied  one  of 

them,  upon  the  enemy's  firmeft  battalion,  and  die 

like  Romans."     Dijided   with   fuch   a  revcrfe  of 

fortune,  he  had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly 

counfel,  and   with  a  tamenefs  difgraceful   to   his 

former  fame,    he  furrendered  to   one  of  Gafca's  takca, 

officers.     Carvajal,   endeavouring  to  efcape,    was 

overtaken  and  feized. 


Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  viflory,  did  not  and  put  to 
{lain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  the  molt  diftinguiflied  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punilhed  capitally.  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  furrendered.  He 
fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  a  compofed  dignity,  and 
feemed  defirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  tte 
crimes  which  he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Car- 
vajal was  fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offer- 
ed no  defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be   hanged  was   pronounced,   he  carelefsly  re* 

plied. 
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BOOK  plied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During  the  in- 
terval between  the  fentence  and  execution,  he  dif- 
covercd  no  fign  either  of  remoilb  for  the  pad,  or 
of  folicitude  about'  tlie  future-,  fcoffing  at  all  who 
vifited  him,  in  his  ulual  farcailic  vein  of  mirth, 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  repartee  and  grofs  plea- 
fantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  Cepeda, 
more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  Ihared 
the  fame  fate ;  but  the  merit  of  having  defertcd 
his  aflbciates  at  fuch  a  critical  moment,  and  with 
fuch  decifive  eflfed,  faved  him  from  immediate 
punilhment.  He  was  fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner 
to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement  •!. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary 
hiflorians  have  given  of  the  civil  difTentions  that 
raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten 
years,  many  circumftances  occur  fo  ftriking,  and 
which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon  ftate  of  manners, 
as  to  merit  particular  attention. 


No  merce-        Though  thc  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded  Peru 

rn?he°civif*  wcrc  of  the  lowefl  order  in  fociety,  and  the  greater 

?«u.°*       part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined  them  were  per- 

fons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of 

troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  lead- 

.     crs  who  contended  for  fuperioriry,  not  one  man 


i-i 


^  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8.  Gomara,  c.  185,  iS6. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  86,  &c, 
^errera,  dec.  8.  Ub.  iy,  c.  14,  &c. 
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Every  adventurer   in   Ptm  confidered 


1548. 


for   pay. 

himfelf  as  a  conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  fervices,  to 
nn  eftublifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been 
acquired  by  his  valour.     In  the  contefts  between 
die  rival  chiefs,  each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was  di- 
rjeded    by   his  own  judgment  or  affedions.     He 
joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his  for- 
tune, and  difdained  to  degrade  hiinfelf  by  receiving 
the  wages  of  a  mercenary,     It  was  to  their  fword, 
not  to  pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth, 
that  niofl:  of  the  leaders  whom  they  followed  were 
indebted  for  their  elevation ;    and   each   of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  fame  means,    to  open  a 
\vay  for  himlelf  to  the  poflTeflion  qi  power  and 
^vclth'. 


But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  without  Armies  im. 
any  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  immenfe  ex-  "61315/}"' 
pence.     Among   men   accuftomed    to    divide  the 
fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing >yealth  acquired  incredible  force.     The  ardour      .  ^ 
pf  purfuit  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of 
fuccefs.    Where  all  were  intent  on  the  fame  objcrt, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  fame  paflion,  there 
was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  fecuring 
their  attachment.     Officers  of  name  and  influence, 
befides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhments,  re- 
ceived in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief  witl^ 
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BOOK  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Piz.irro,  in  order 
Sm-'-'^^'J  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced  five  hundred 
thoufand  pelbs  •.  Galea  expended  in  levying  the 
troops  which  he  led  againft:  Pizano  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pefos*.  The  diftribution  of  property, 
beftowcd  as  the  reward  of  ft*rvices,  was  Hill  more 
and  im-  exorbitant.  CVpeda,  as  the  recompcnce  of  his 
war.istoin-  pcrfidv  and  addrefs,  in  perfuading  the  court  of 
royal  audience  to  give  the  fanaion  or  its  authority 
to  the  ufurped  jurifdiflion  of  Pizarro,  received  a 
grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos ".  Hinojofa, 
who,  by  his  early  defeftion  from  Pizarro,  and  fur- 
render  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of 
Peru,  obtained  a  diftrifl  of  country  affording  two 
hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value  \  While 
fuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers, with  more  than  royal  munificence,  propor- 
tional fhares  were  conferred  upon  thofe  of  inferior 
rank. 
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Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
natural  efliedts.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and 
new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuftomed  to  hard- 
ihip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafte  for  pro- 
fufe  and  inconfiderate  diiTipation,  and  indulged  in 
all  the  cxccffes  of  military  licentioufnefs.    The 

•  Femandca,  lib.ii.  c.  54.  .;    v^  ■  u\^    0    iX^ltJi'; 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.    Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  v.  c,  7. 

«»  Gomara,  c.  164.  ^     .     ^.  *  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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riot  of  low  debauchery  occupied  fomc ;  a  relifh  for  b  o  o  !C 
cxpenfive  luxuries  fpread  among  otlicrs  ^.  The 
mcaneft  foldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought  him- 
felf  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  prices  of  horfcs  in  that  country  were  ex- 
orbitant, each  infifted  on  being  furnifhcd  with  one 
before  he  would  take  the  Held.  But  though  lefs 
patient  under  the  fatigue  and  hardlhips  of  fervice, 
they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  ever  •,  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient  va- 
lour. 

Together  with  their  courage,    they  retained  Ferocity 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  dif-  £  '2'on-'* 
tinguiflied.     Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a  more  carried'on} 
fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.     To 
all  the  pafTions  which   ufually  envenom  contefls 
among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  ren- 
dered their  enmity  more  rancorous.     Eagernefs  to 
feize  the  valuable  forfeitures  expeded  upon  the 
death  of  every  opponent,   (hut  the  door  againft 
mercy.    To  be  wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
expofe  a  man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubjedt  him  to 
puni(hment.    On  the   flightefl:  fufpicions,  Pizarro 
condemned  many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabitants 
in  Peru  to  death.     Carvajal,  without  fearching  for 
any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty,  cut  off  many 

^  lierrera,  dec.  5.  lib.ii.  c.  3.  dec.  8.  lib.  viii.  c.  10. 

more. 
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K  more.  The  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered  by  the? 
hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much  inferior  to* 
what  fell  in  the  field  ^j  and  the  greater  part  was 
condemned   without  t'  -    formahty  of  any  legal 


and  want 
of  faith. 


trial. 
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The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties 
treated  their  opponents  was  not  accompanied  with 
its  ufual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
thofe  with  whom  they  aded.  The  ties  of  honour 
which  ought  to  be  held  facred  among  foldiers,  and 
the  principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly 
in  the  Spanilh  charader  as  in  that  of  any  nation, 
feem  to  have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard 
for  decency,  and  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  were  totally 
loft.  During  their  difienfions,  there  was  hardly 
a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the  afib- 
ciates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
enj?as;ements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  vice- 
roy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  audience, 
^ho  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  fundlion  to 
have  fupported  his  authority.  The  chief  advifers 
and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  revolt,  were 
the  firft  to  forfake  him,  and  fubmit  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  fleet  was  given  up  to  Gafca,  by  the 
man  whom  he  had  fingled  out  among  his  officers 
to  entruft  with  that  important  comniand.    On  the 


*  See    NOTE  XIX. 
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day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an  army  cf  vete-  book, 
rans,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  u  ->-'  m^ 
without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who 
had  often  conducted  them  to  vidory.     Inftances 
of  fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man, 
and  bind  them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely  oc- 
cur in  hiftory.     It  is  only  where  men  are  far  re- 
moved from   the  feat   of  government,  where  the 
reftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the 
profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where  immenfe 
wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by   which  it  is  ac- 
quired, that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity, 
the  rapacioufnefs,  the  perfidy  and  corruption  pre- 
valent among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,    the  malcontents  in  c^fca  dc 

vifea  em- 

cvery  corner  of  Peru  laid   down  their  arms,  and  p'oyment 

■'  for  hts  fol- 

tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfe*5lly  re-eftablifhed,' «!»"«' 
But  two  very  interefting  objecfts  ft  ill  remained  to 
occupy  the  prefident's  attention.  The  one  was  to 
find  immediately  fuch  employment  for  a  multitude 
of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which 
the  country  was  filled,  as  might  prevent  them 
from  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other,  to 
beflow  proper  gratifications  upon  thofe  to  whofe 
loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  fuc- 
cefs.  The  former  of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
complilhed,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to 
profecute  the  conquefl  of  Chili  j  and  by  empowering  , 

Diego  Cemeno  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the 
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vafl:  regions  bordering  on  the  river  Dc  la  Plata. 
The  reputation  of  thofe  leaders,  together  with  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rifing  to  confe- 
quence  in  feme  unexplored  country,  alluring  many 
of  the  moft  indigent  and  defperate  foldiers  to  follow 
their  ftandards,  drained  off  no  inconfiderable  por- 
tion of  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca  dreaded. 

The   latter  was  an   affair  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  to  be  adjufted  with  a  more  attentive  and  deli- 
cate hand.     The  repartmienios,   or  allotments  of 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  diftributed,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  for- 
mer pofTeflbrs,  exceeded  two  millions  of  Pefos  of 
yearly  rent  *.     Gafca,   when  now  abfolute  mailer 
of  this  immenfe  property,  retained  the  fame  difin- 
terefted  fentiments  which  he  had  originally   pro- 
fefled,  and  refufed  to  referve  the  fmallefl:  portion 
of  it  for  himfelf.     But  the  number  of  claimants 
was  great;    and  whilft  the   vanity   or  avarice  of 
every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fcrvlces, 
and  eftimated  the  recompence  which  he  thought 
due  to  him,  the  pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extra- 
vagant, that  it  was  impoflible  to  fatisfy  all.     Gafca 
liftened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  moft  patient 
attention ;  and  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  feveral  claims  with 
accuracy,  he  retired,   with  the  archbilhop  of  Lirtia 
and  a  fingle  fecretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues 


*  Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  vi.  c.  4, 
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frOm  Cuzco.     There  he  fpertt  feveral  days  in  allot-  book 
ting  to  each  a  diftrld  of  lands  and  nunniber  of  In-  u  -.<^.,j 
dians,  in  prdportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fer-       '^^** 
vices  and  futur^e  importance.     But  that  he  might 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of  clamoiiir 
and  rage,  which  he  forcfavr  would  burft  out  on  the 
publication  of  his  decree,  nOtwithftanding  the  im- 
partial equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  fet 
but  for  Lima,  leaving  the  inftrument  of  partition 
fealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  fomc  days 
after  his  departure*  .  ■     - 

Trtfi  fndignation  excitcfd  hy  publifhing  thfe  de-  Tfe"dif?on- 
crce  of  partition  was  not  lc6  than  Gafca  had  eX-  gJJJj"  ««"- 
jij^At  '  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  enty*  fhamtf^ 
rat,  riid  all  the  other  paflions  whith  moft  vehe- 
mently agitate  the  minds  of  men  whtfn  both  their 
honour  and  their  iaitercfl:  are  deeply  affefted,  con- 
fpired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with 
all  the  fury  of  mrHtary  infolencir.  Calumny, 
threats,  and  curfes,  were  poured  out  openly  upon 
the  prefident.  He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of 
partialityi  and  of  infuftice*  Among  fotdiers 
prompt  to  adion,  fuch  feditious  difcourfc  would 
have  been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  vblerit, 
and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
feme  difcontented  leaders,  e)rpefl:ing  them  to  ftand 
forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs.  By  fonje  vigorous 
interpofitions  of  government,  a  timely  check,  was 
given  to   this    mutinous    fpirit,    and  the  danger 
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Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was 
fupprcfled  rather  than  extinguilhed,  laboured  with 
the  utmoft  afliduity  to  foothe  the  malcontents,  by 
beftowing  large  gratuities  on  fome,  by  promifing 
repartimientost  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and 
by  careiling  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  pubu 
lie  fecuricy  might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  ftable 
than  their  good  afl^edlion,  he  endeavoured  to 
Itrengthen  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  oHice,  by 
re-eftabli(hing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order 
and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of  colleAing  the  royal 
revenue.  He  iflued  regulations  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  proted 
them  from  opprefllon,  and  to  provide  for  their  in< 
ftrudion  in  the  principles  of  religion,  without  de- 
priving the  Spaniards  of  the  beneHt  accruing  from 
their  labour.  Having  now  accomplilhed  every 
objedt  of  his  miflion,  Gafca,  longing  to  returu 
again  to  a  private  ftation,  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  fet  out 
for  Spain.  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence 
of  the  four  laft  years,  there  had  been  no  remittance 
made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him 

'''»  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.'vii.  c.  i,&c.  Fernandez,  p.  ii.  lib.  1.  c.  i,  &c.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  &c. 
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thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  public  money,  b  o  o  k 
which  the  (economy  and  order  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  enabled  him  to  fave,  after  paying  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  uni-  «;« re«ep* 
verfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue. 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicuous.  Without 
army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  $  with  a  train  fo 
fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand  ducats  were  ex- 
pended in  equipping  him  %  he  fet  out  to  oppofe 
a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his  addrefs  and  talents 
he  fupplied  all  thofe  defeats,  and  feemed  to  create 
inftruments  for  executing  his  defigns.  He  ac- 
quired fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a  body  of  men  able 
to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to 
Peru.  He  vanquifhed  their  leader,  on  whole  arms 
viftory  had  hitherto  attended,  and  in  place  of 
anarchy  and  ufurpation,  he  eftablifhed  the  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  fo- 
i  verelgn.  But  the  praife  beftowed  on  his  abilities 
was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  merited. 
[After  refiding  in  a  country  where  wealth  prefented 
allurements  which  had  feduced  every  perfon  who 
had  hitherto  poflelTed  power  there,  he  returned 
from  that  trying  ftation  with  integrity  not  only 
untainted  but  unfufpeded.  After  diftribuiing 
aiiong  his  countrymen  poffefTions  of  greater  ex- 
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i  o  o  K  tent  and  ralne  than  h^d  evef  been  in  thedirpofal  of 
a  rubjedl  in  any  agf  or  nation,  he  himfdf  rcinaihed 
in  his  original  ftatc  of  poverty  •,  and  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recriHi  to  the 
royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition 
for  a  fmall  fom  to  difcharge  fomc  petty  debts 
which  he  had  contrafted  durrng  the  courfc'of  his 
fervice''.  Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  fuch  difin- 
terefted  merit.  Gafca  was  received  by  him  with 
the  mod  diftinguifhing  marks  of  efteenrr,  and  be. 
ing  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Palenciaj  he 
paffcd  the  remainder  of  his  days  irt  the  iranqtiiUity 
of  retiremenr,  rcfpefled  by  hrs  country,  hoAoured 
by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved  by  all.       '\    ,;^vmi"  ■ 


Notwithstanding  all  Gafca's  wife  regulations, 
the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  lohg  continu- 
ance. In  a  country,  where  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment  had  been  almoft  forgotten  during  the  long 
prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mif-rule,  where  there 
were  difappointed  leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  fedi- 
tious  foldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  raife  combuftion.  Several  fucceflive  in- 
furredions  defolated  the  country  for  fome  years. 
But  as  thofe,  though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient 
ftorms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbu- 
lence of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public 
motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  objefl  of  this 
hiftory.     Thefc  commotions  in    Peru,  like  every 
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thing  of  extreme  violence  cither  in  the  natural  or  b  o  o  k 
political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by 
carrying  off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had 
given  rife  to  the  diforders,  they  contributed  in  the 
end  to  ftrengthen  the  fociety  which  at  firfl:  they 
threatened  to  deftroy.  During  their  fierce  con- 
tefts,  feveral  of  the  fii^  i»-«  -ders  of  Peru,  and  many 
of  thofc  licentious  ..dv  Hirers  whom  r^'^  ^a:ne 
of  their  fucctfs  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each 
other's  hands.  Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alter- 
nately prevailed  in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  count- 
try  of  a  greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing, 
or  banilhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  dcfperate,  and  more  accnftomed  to 
move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  induftry, 
fettled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gra- 
dually eftablilhed  as  firmly  there  as  in  the  other 
Spanifh  colonics.  .  , 
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BOOK    VII. 

AS  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of  b  o  o  k 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft  fplendid  u.^!!^ 
and  interefting  period  in  the  hidory  of  America,  a 
view  of  their  political  inftitutions,  and  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the 
human  fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  intelli- 
gent obfervers  in  a  very  Angular  flage  of  its  pro- 
grefs  \ 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  Mexico  and 
World,   Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as  pSSXn 
poliQied  dates.      Inftead   of  fmall,    independent,  of  Am^rfca. 
hoftile  tribes,   ftruggling    for    fubQItence  amidft 
woods  and  marlhes,  ftrangers  to  induftry  and  arts, 
unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft  with- 
out the  appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find 
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B  o  ^p  K  countries  pf  great  extent  fubjeded  to  the  dominion 
of  one  fovercign,  the  inhabitants  colkded  toge- 
ther in  cities^  the  wil'dom  and  forefight  of  ru- 
lers employed  in  providing  for  the  mtintenance  and 
fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  feme 
meafure  eftablilhed,  th^  authority  of  religion  re- 
cognized^ many  of  the  arts  tfrcntial  to  life 
brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the 
dawn  of  fuch  ^s  are  ornamental  beginning  to 
appear.  •     ,  ;  .    >  •'>  ^<  .'i  ■- 


Their  infe- 
riority to 
the  nations 
of  the  anci- 
ent cone:  - 
nsnt. 


But  if  the  comparifon  be  made  w|th  the  people 
of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  Ame- 
rica in  improvement  will  be  confpicuous,  and  nei- 
ther the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled 
%o  rank  with  thole  nations  which  merit  the  name  of 
^ivilized.  The  people  of  both  the  great  empires 
in  America,  like  the  rude  ^ribes  around  tbem> 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  metals, 
jind  the  progrefs  which  they  had  made  in  extending 
■their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  in- 
confiderable.  The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpecies  of 
fmall  dogs,  and  rabbits  ^  By  this  feeble  cflay  of 
ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  were  rendered 
fomcwhat  more  plentiful  and  fecure,  than  when 
.men  depend  folely  on  hunting  ♦,  but  they  had  no 
ide^  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more  robuft  ani- 
mal?,, or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in 
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carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  fecm  book 
ro  have  r»cglede<)  the  inferior  animals,  and  had 
not  rendered  any  of  them  domeftic  except  the 
duck)  but  tlicy  were  more  fortunate  in  taming 
the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country, 
of  a  form  which  bears  fomc  rcfcmblancc  to  a  deer, 
and  fomc  to  a  camel,  and  of  a  fize  fomewhat  lar- 
ger than  a  fheep.  Under  the  protcdlion  of  man, 
this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly.  Its  wool  furnilhed 
the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flefh  with  food. 
It  was  even  employed  as  a  beafl  of  burden,  and 
carried  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  and 
docility  '.  It  was  never  ufed  for  draught;  and' the 
tffeed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  country, 
irr  fervice,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  which 
occur  in  the  early  Spanifh  writers,  was  not  very 
extenfive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original 
ftite.      •     , 


.  I'.t 


In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  ufeful 
metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  fteps  of  ca- 
pital importance  in  their  progrefs.  In  our  conti- 
nent, long  after  men  had  attained  both,  fociety 
continued  in  that  ftate  which  is  denominated  bar- 
barous. Even  with  all  that  commaivd  over  nature 
which  thefe  confer,  many  ages  clapfe,  before  in- 
duftry  becomes  fo  regular  as   to  render  fubfiftcncc 
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BOOK  fecure,  before  the  arts  which  fupply  the  wants  and 
furnilh  the  acroitimodations  of  life  arc  brought  to 
any  confiderable  degree  of  perfcdlion,  and  before 
any  idea  is  conceived  of  various  inftitutions  reqiiifitc 
in  a  well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvians, without  knowledge  of  the  ufcful  metals,  or 
the  aid  of  domcftic  animals,  laboured  under  difad- 
vantages  which  mud  have  greatly  retarded  their  pro- 
grcfs,  and  in  their  higheft  Hate  of  improvement  their 
power  was  fo  limited,  and  their  operations  fo  feeble, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  confidcred  as  having  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 
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View  of  the  After  this  general  obfervation  concerning  the 
Lnd'm!'nn?r$  moft  fingular  and  diftinguilhing  circumftance  in 
"  "'"'*  the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  I'uch  a  view  of  the  confti- 
tution  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us 
to  afcertain  their  place  in  the  political  fcale,  to  allot 
them  their  proper  ftation  between  the  rude  tribes  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  polifhed  ftates  of  the  an- 
cient, and  to  determine  how  far  they  had  rifen 
above  the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  be- 
low the  latter,  '     "    '    '  • 


Imperfeft 
informntion 
concerning 
thofe  ot 
^Jcxico. 


Mexico  was  firft  fubjecEled  to  the  Spanilh  crown. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners 
is  not,  from  that  circumftance,  more  complect. 
"What  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  dcfeftive 
and  inaccurate  inform.ation  on  which  we  muft  rely 
with  refpedt  to  the  condition  and  cuftoms  of  the 
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favage  tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewife  Book 
to  our  knowledge  ot  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes, 
and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied 
him,  had  not  Icil'urc  or  capacity  to  enrich  either 
civil  or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfcrvations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  quell  of  one  objedl, 
and  fremed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards any  other.  Or,  if  during  feme  fliort  inter- 
val of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupations  of  war 
ceafcd,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  ^lifpended, 
the  inilitutions  and  mannt-rs  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  invaded  drew  their  attention,  the  inqnirier. 
01  illiterate  foldiers  were  condudled  with  fo  lit.  ■; 
fagacity  and  precifu^n,  that  the  accounts  given  by 
them  of  the  policy  and  order  eftablilhed  in  ^he 
Mexican  monarchy  are  fuperficial,  confufed,  and  in- 
explicable. It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they 
relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own  dedudlions 
and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome  idea 
of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people,  'ilie 
obfcurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors 
involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by 
the  fuperftition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As 
the  memory  of  paft  events  was  prefer'-^d  among  the 
Mexicans  by  figures  painted  on  (kn.,  on  cotton 
cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  or  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  the  early  miflionaries,  unabk'  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  and  (truck  witli  Lheir  uncouth  forms, 
conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  which 
ought  to  be  deftroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
vcrfign  of  the  Indians.    In  obedience  to  an  edi«St 
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BOOK  iflfued  by  Juan  de  Zgmmaraga,  aFrancif(?an  monk, 
the  firft  bi(hop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  ©f  the 
ancient  Mexican  ftory  as  couW  be  coUeiElcd  were 
cpnimitted  to  the  flaine^.  In  cgnfequencc  of  this 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firft  vifited  New 
Spain  (which  their  fucceflbrs  foon  began  to  la- 
ment), whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events  fuch 
rude  monuments  contained  was  almoft  entirely  loft, 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  an- 
cient revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but 
what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome  frag- 
ments of  their  hiftorical  paintings  that  efcaped  the 
barbarous  relearches  oF  Zummaraga  •*,  From  the 
experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  me- 
mory of  paft  tranfadions  can  neither  be  long  pre- 
ferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted  with  any  fidelity,  by 
tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which  arc  fup- 
poled  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are 
few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus, 
amidft  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  iaiter,  we  muft.  glean  what  intelligence 
can  be  coUcdled  from  the  fcanty  materials  fcattered 
in  the  Spanifh  writers  *, 

f  ACCORDINQ 

^  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.  Torqucm.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  lib.  iii« 
c.  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.       '  »  ^t.    , 

♦  In  the  firft  edition,  I  obferved  that  in  confequence  of  the 
dcftruftion  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occafioned  by  the 
zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they  might  have 
conveyed  was  eutirdy  loft.  Every  candid  reader  muft  h^ve 
perceived  that  the  (x^r^fllon  was  inaccurate  j  as  in  a  few 
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AccOfRDiN6  to   the  account  of  the   Mexicans  book 

Vll, 

thcmfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  lone  duration,  u  —,■•'■■  <^ 

mi     •  I  t  •    •      *i  r"    Origin  of  the 

Their  country,  as  they  relate,  was  originally  pof-  Mexican 
fefied,  rather  tli&n  peopled/  by  fmall  independent 
-^      :  tribes. 


'i& 


lines  afterwards  I  mention  fome  ancient  paintings  to  be  fliil 
extant.  M.  Clavigero,  not  fati^fied  with  laying  hold  of  this 
inaccuracy,  which  I  correfted  in  the  lubfequent  editions,  la- 
bours t6  render  it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
quotes  the  rtmaining  part  of  the  fentence.  He  reprehends 
with  great  afperity  the  account  which  I  give  of  the  icanty 
mate-ials  for  writing  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico.  Vol.  1. 
Account  of  Writers,  p.  x.vi.  V.  II,  3'^o.  My  words,  how- 
ever, arc  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Torquemada,  who 
feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  monu« 
ments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any  Spanifh  author  whofe  works 
I  have  feen.  Lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  M.  Clavigero  himfelf  gives  a 
defcription  of  the  deilru£lion  of  ancient  paintings  in  almoll 
the  fame  terms  1  have  ufed  ;  and  mentions,  as  an  additional 
reafon  of  there  being  fa  fmall  a  number  of  ancient  paintings 
known  to  the  Spaniards^  that  the  natives  have  become  kt 
felicitous  to  preferve  and  conceal  them,  that  it  is  *'  di/iicult, 
"  if  not  impofllble,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them.'* 
Vol.  I.  407.  If.  194..  No  point  can  be  more  af.ertained 
than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  hiftorical  paintings  have  been 
preferved.  Though  feveral  Spaniards  have  carried  on  in- 
quiries into  the  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empire,  no  en- 
gravings from  Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated 
to  the  public,  except  thofe  by  Purchas,  Gemelli  Carreri,  and 
Lorenzana.  It  affords  me  fome  fatisfaftion,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  my  refearches,  I  have  difcovered  two  colieAions  of 
Mexican  paintings  which  were  unknown  to  former  inquirers. 
The  cut  which  I  publifned  is  an  exaft  copy  of  the  original, 
and  gives  no  high  idea  of  th?  progrefs  which  the  Mexicans  had 
made  in  the  art  of  painting.  1  cannot  conjecture  what  could 
iflduce  M.  Clavigero  cc  c.\prch-  fome  difla:ibt"ac"ricr.   with  me 
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B  0^0  K  tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life  and  manners  refembled 
thofe  of  the  rudeft  favages  which  we  have  dc* 
fcribed*  But  about  a  period  correfponding  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  Chriftian 
sera,  feveral  tribes  moved  in  fuccefllve  migrations 
from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and 
north- weft>  and  fettled  in  different  provinces  of 
Anahuac^  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain.  Thefe, 
liiore  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began 
to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life.  At  length, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polilhed  than 
any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of 
the  Californian  gulf,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the 

for  having  publifhed  it  without  the  fame  colonrs  it  has  in  the 
original  painting,  p.  xxix.  He  might  have  recolleded,  that 
neither  Purchas,  nor  Gemelli  Carreri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thought 
it  neceflary  to  colour  the  prints  which  they  have  publifhed, 
and  they  have  never  been  cenfured  on  that  account.  He  may 
reft  afTured,  that  though  the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the 
Imperial  Library  are  remarkably  bright,  they  are  laid  on 
without  art,  and  without  '*  any  of  that  regard  to  light  and 
««  fhade,  or  the  rules  of  perfpeftlve,"  which  M.  Clavigero 
requires.  V.  II.  378.  If  the  public  exprefs  any  defire  to  have 
the  feven  paintings  ftill  in  my  pofleflion  engraved,  I  am 
ready  to  communicate  them.  The  print  publifhed  by  Ge- 
melli Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they 
travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built  the  capital  of 
their  empire,  Churchill,  Vol.  IV,  p.  481,  is  the  moft  finifhed 
monument  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very 
flight  infpedicn  of  it  will  fati^fy  tvtty  one,  that  the  annals 
of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  manner  muil  be  very  mtagre  and 
ionperfeft.  J-i-  ;  ?- 
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plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  book 
the  country.  After  refiding  there  about  fifty  years, 
they  founded  a  t;  vvn,  fince  diftinguilhed  by  the 
nanie  of  Mexico^  which  from  humble  beginnings 
foon  grew  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the 
New  World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after  they  were 
eftablifhpd  in  their  new  pofieflions,  continued,  like 
other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with 
regal  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and 
condudled  in  war,  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour.  But 
among  them,  as  in  other  dates  whofe  power  and 
territories  become  extenfive,  the  fuprcme  autho- 
rity centered  at  laft  in  a  fingle  perfon  i  and  when 
the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded  the  country, 
Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  order  who 
had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre,  not  by  hereditary 
right,  but  by  cleftion. 
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Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  con-  Veiy  wcmt. 
cerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  its  duration  was  very  (hort.  From 
the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  - 
reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From 
the  eftablifhment  of  monarchical  government,  not 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty-years,  according  to 
one  account  %  or  a  hundred  and  ninety-feven,  ac- 
cording, tpi,^QO<ilier  cpnjputatJQn^  ha4  elapfeii.   if» 
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ii  o  o  fc  on  one  hand,  we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  flate  to 
haw  been  of  higher  tntiqiiitf,  and  to  have  fub- 
itfted  duf  mg  ftieh  a  length  of  time  as  rhe  Sparnfh 
atcounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  m 
to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among 
a  people  who  pofleffed  the  art  of  recording  events 
by  pidures,  and  who  confidercd  it  as  an  cffcntial 
part  of  their  national  educations  to  teach  theit 
children  to  repeat  the  hiflorical  fongs  which  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  their  anceftors  s,  the  know- 
ledge of  paft  tranfadlions  fhould  be  fo  flender  and 
limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their 
own  fyfteni  with  refped  to  the  antiquities  of  thcrr 
nation,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  account  either  for 
that  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  or  for  the  exccnftve 
dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained,  when 
firft  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  na- 
tions is  fo  long,  and,  even  when  every  circum(l:ancc 
is  favourable  to  their  progrefs,  they  advance  fo 
dowly  towards  any  maturity  of  (Irength  or  policy, 
that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  items  to  be  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  fbme  exaggeration,  in  the 
fpkndid  dekriptions  which  have  been  given  of  their 
goyernment  and  manners* 


F»&i  which 
prove  their 
progrefs  in 
fivilisation. 


But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjefbures  that  hlA 
tory  decides  with  regard  to  the  ftat«  or  chara^er  ot 
nations.  It  produces  f*fls  as  the  foundation  ot 
every  judgment  which  ityenturis  to  pronounce.  In 


t  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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coUe&ing  thofe  which  mud  regulate  our  opinion  book 
in  the  prelent  inquiry,  ibme  occur  that  fugged  an  \— — n-^w 
idea  of  tonfiderable  progr«rs  in  civilization  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  ra- 
vage tribes  around  it.  Both  (hall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  readefj  that,  from  comparing  them, 
he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates.     .-  '     '     —  '   .      • 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  pro-  TheriRhtof 
petty  was  pcrfeftly  underftood,  and  eftablifhed  in  ^•jjg'  ^ita. 
its  full  extent.  Among  feveraL  favage  tribes,  we 
have  feen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and 
•xclulive  poflellion  of  any  objed  was  hardly  known; 
and  that  among  all,  it  was  exti-emely  limited  and 
ill-deBned.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and 
induftry  had  made  fome  progrefs,  the  diftin^tion  be- 
tween property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had 
taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from  one 
perfon  to  another  by  fale  or  barter ;  both  might  . 
dcfcend  by  inheritance.  *  Every  perfon  who  could 
be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property  in  land. 
This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some 
poflefled  it  in  full  right,  and  it  defeended  to  their 
heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  de-  •-'  •' 
rived  from  the  office  or  d ignity  which  they  enjoyed  i 
and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  loft  polfcf* 
fion  of  the  former.  Both  thefe  modes  of  occupy- 
ing land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Wgheft  elafs.    The  tenure,  by  which 

Vol.  III.  M     t  the 
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B  o  P'K  the  great  body  of  the  people  held  their  propertj^" 
v^'^v^-^  was  very  different.  In  every  diftritt  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  was  meafuredout  in  proportion  to  ths 
number  of  families.  This  was  cultivated  by  the 
joint  labour  of  the  whole;  its  produce  was  depo- 
fited  in  a  common  ftorehoufe,  and  divided  among 
them  according  to  their  refpedive  exigencies. ,  The 
members  of  the  CalpulUey  or  aflbciations,  could  not 
alienate  their  fhare  of  the  common  eftatc  j  it  was 
an  indivifible  permanent  property,  deftined  for  tiie 
fopport  of  their  families  ^  In  confcquenceof  this 
diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  ftate,  every  man  had 
an  intereft  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happinds  of  the 
individual  was  connected  with  the  public  fecurity. 

Thenumher       ANOTHER  ftrilciffff  circumftance,  which  diftin- 

and  great-  ,  ^  r  1     /-  • 

nefs  of  their  guifhcs  the  Mcxican  empire  from  thofe  nations  in 
America  we  have  already  defcribed,  is  the  num. 
ber  and  greatnefs  of  its  cities.  While  focicty  con. 
tinues  in  a  rude  ftate,  the  wants  of  men  are  fo 
few,  and  they  ftand  fo  little  in  need  of  mutual  af- 
fiftance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together 
are  extremely  feeble.  Their  induftry  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  imperfeft,  that  it  cannot  fecure  fubfift- 
cnce  for  any  confidcrable  number  of  families  fet- 
tled in  one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  pe- 
riod, from  choice  as  well  as  from  ncceffity,  or  at 
the  utmoft  afiembie  in  fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks 
©f  the  river  which  fupplies  them  with  food,  or  on 

*»  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Torquem.  Mon.  lod. 
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the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or  b  o  ok 
cleared  by  their  own  labour.     The  Spaniards,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  mode  o^f  habitation  among  all  the 
Civagc  tribes  with  which  they  were  then  acquaint- 
ed, were  adonilhed,  on  entering  New  Spain,  to  find 
the  natives  rcfiding  in  towns  of  f«ch  extent  as  re- 
fetnbled  thofe  of  Europe.     In  the  firft  fervour  of 
their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  to  the  ci- 
ties of  greateft  note  in  their  own  country.     When,, 
afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fucceffion  Tlafcala,  Cho- 
lula,  Tacuba,  Tczeuco,  and  Mexico  itfelf,  their 
amazement  increafed  fo  much,  that  it  led  them  to, 
convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and   populouf- 
nefs  bordering  on  what  is  incredible.    Even  when 
there  is  Icifure  for  obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that 
kads  to  deceive,  conjcdural  eftimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and 
ufually  much  exaggerated.      It  is  not  furprifing^ 
then,  that  Cortez  and  his  companions,  little  ac- 
cuilomed  to  fuch   computations,  and  powerfully 
tempted  to  magnify^  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of 
their  own  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  fhould  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have 
raifed  their  defcriptions  confiderably  above  truth. 
For  this  reafon,  fome  confiderable  abatement  ought 
to  be  made  from  their  calculation  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may 
fix  the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done;   but  ftill  they  will  appear 
to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence,  as  are  not  to  be 
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^   vii?  ^  found  but  aTnorig  pebble  i  who  have*  made  fom« 
A— V-— '•  confiderablc  jirogrefs  in  the  arts  of  fociil  life'. 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  'empire,  fecms  to  have 
contained  fixty  thoafand  inhabitants,     '':>^x^  ntitjc 

tfonof^Vr  '^"^  ftfparation  of  profcfTions  among  the  Mexi- 
ftflions.  cans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lefs  remark- 
able. Arts,  in  the  earljrages  of  fociety,  an  fo  few 
and  fo  Ample,  that  each  man  is  fufRciently  mafter 
of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own 
limited  dcfires.  The  favage  can  form  his  how, 
pomt  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  ca- 
^iioe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more 
fkilful  than  his  own.  Time  mud  have  augmented 
the  wants  of  men  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  be- 
fore the  produdions  of  art  became  fo  complicated 
in  their  ftrufture,  or  fo  curious  in  thfeir  fabric,  that 
a  particular  courfe  of  education  was  requifite  to- 
wards forming  the  artificer  to  expertncfs  in  con- 
trivance and  workmanfliip.  In  proportion  as  re- 
finement  fpreads,  the  diftin^ion  of  profefTions  in- 
creafes,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous 
and  minute  fubdivifions.  Among  the  Mexicans, 
this  feparation  of  the  arts  neceflary  in  life  had  taken 
place  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  fundions  of 
the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith,  the  painter, 
and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent pcrfons.  Each  was  regularly  inftru(flcd  in 
his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  induftry  was  confined; 
and  by  alTiduous  application  to  one  objedl,  together 
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with  the  perfevering  patience  peculiar  to  Ameri-  book 
cans,  theii*  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 
and  perfe^ion  in  work,  far  beyond  what  could  hzvc 
been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  em- 
ployed. Their  various  produdtions  were  brought 
into  commerce  j  and  by  the  exchange  of  them  in 
the  Hated  markets  hejd  in  the  cities,  not  only  were 
their  mutual  wants  fupplied '',  in  fuch  orderly  in- 
tercQurfe  as  charaderizes  an  improved  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  but  their  induftry  was  daily  rendered  perfe- 
vering and  inventive,  i 
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The  diftindlion  of  ranks  ?ftabli(hed  in  the  Mexi-  Tfjedminc- 
can  empire  is  the  uext  circumftance  that  merits  at-  nnktl 
tention.  In  furveying  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame- 
rica, we  obferved,  that  confcioufnefs  of  equality, 
and  impatience  of  fubordination,  are  fentiments  na- 
tural to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.  During 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior  is  hardly  felt 
among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little  ac- 
knowledged. Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property, 
the  difference  in  condition  refulting  from  the  in- 
equality of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles  confer 
no  pre  eminence  *,  it  is  only  by  peribnal  merit  and 
accomplifliments  that  diftindtion  can  be  acquired. 
The  form  of  focicty  was  very  different  among  the 
Mexicans.  The  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a 
moft  humiliating  ftate.     A  confiderable  number, 

^  Cortes  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iiJ.  239.  &c.     Gorti.  Cron.  c. 
79.    Torquem,  lib.  xiil.  c.  34.     Herrera,  dec.  a.  lib.  vii.  c. 
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■  BOOK  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques^  nearly  rcfembling 
^'  *  in  condition  thofe  peafants  who,  under  various  de- 
nominations, were  confidercd,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  fyltem,  as  inllruments  of  labour 
attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  could  not  change 
their  place  of  rcfidence  without  permiiTion  of  the 
fuperior  on  whom  they  depended.  They  were 
conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
were  fettled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  and 
were  bound  to  cLiltivacc  the  ground,  and  to  per- 
form feveral  kinds  of  fcrvile  work  '.  Others  were 
reduced  to  the  lowelt  form  of  fubjedion,  that  of  do- 
meftic  fervitude,  and  felt  the  utmoft  rigour  of  that 
wretched  ftate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fo 
•vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little  value, 
that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of  thofe  flaves  was 
not  fubjedled  to  any  puniftiment  ™.  Even  thofp 
confidercd  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their  haughty 
lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The  nobles» 
poflefied  ot  ample  territories,  were  divided  into 
various  clafies,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  belonged.  Some  of  thefe  titles,  like  their 
lands,  defcended  from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual 
fuccelTion.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  of- 
fices, or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal 
diftindion  °.  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  en- 
joyed extenfivc  power,  and  fupreme  dignity.    Thus 

»  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.    Corita,  MS. 

«"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

«!  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  Corita,  MS, 
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the  diftin^lion  of  ranks  was  completely  eftabliftied,  B  o  o  k 
in  a  line  of  regular  ruDordination,  reaching  from 
the  highed  to  the  lowed  member  of  the  commu- 
nity* Each  of  thefe  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and 
what  he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  a  drcfs  of  the  fame  falhion,  or  to  dwell  in 
houfes  of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  ac- 
cofted  them  with  the  moft  fubmiffive  reverence.  In 
the  prefencc  of  their  fovercign,  they  durft  not  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the 
face".  The  nobles  themfclves,  when  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  their  fovereign,  entered  bare- footed, 
in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  Haves,  paid  him  ho- 
mage approaching  to  adoration.  This  refpedl  due 
from  inferiors  to  thofe  above  them  in  rank,  was 
eftablifhed  with  fuch  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it 
incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced  its 
genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue  abounded 
in  expreffions  of  reverence  and  courtefy.  The  ftile 
and  appellations,  ufcd.  in  the  intercourfe  between 
equals,  would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  the 
mouthof  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he  accofted  a 
per  Ion  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infuit  p. 
It  is  only  in  focieties,  which  time  and  the  inftitution 
of  regular  government  have  moulded  into  form, 
that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly  arrangement  of  men 
into  different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rights. 
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,j  Jhe  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  livus  fimiliafiacd 
and  bended  to  fubordinacion,  was  preparcu  for  iub- 
micting  to  monarchical   government.     But  4hc  de- 
fcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws,   by  the  Spa- 
niards who  ovi^rturned  them,  are  fo  inaccurate  and 
contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dclincaiie  the 
form  of  their  conftitution  with  any  precifion.  Some- 
times they  reprefent  the  monarchs  of  Mbxico  as 
abfolute,    deciding   according    to   their  pleafure, 
with  refpeft  to  every  operation  of  the  ftatc.    On 
other  occafions,  we  difcover  the  traces  of  elH- 
bliihed  cuiloms  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  wc  meet 
with  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  letm 
to  be  oppol'ed  as  barriers  againd  iES  encroachments. 
This  appearance  of  inconfidency  has  arifen  from 
inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon 
the  Mexican  policy.     His  afpiring  ambition  fub- 
vcrted  the  original  fyftem  of  government,  and  in* 
troduced  a  pure  dcfpotifm.     He  difregarded  the 
ancient  laws,   violated    the  privileges   held   mod 
facred,  and  reduced  his  fubjcdts  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  flaves '.     The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the 
firfl  rank,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  with  fuch  reluc- 
tance, that,  from  impatience  to  fhake  it  off,  and 
hope  of  recovering  their  rights,    many  of  them 
Courted  the  protedion  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  fo- 
reign power  againll  their  domeftic  oppreffor  *.    It 
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'  Herrera,  dec;  3.  lib.  H. «.'  14.    Torqueni.  lili.  ii.  c.  6g. 
»  Kerrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  11.  Torc|uem.  lib.  iv.  c.  49. 
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B  not  chen  uiid«rthe>clomintbn  of  Montezud^,  'but  i 
uswbethc  gouetnment.of  his  predcccfTors,  that  we 
can  litficover  what  was  the  origirul  form  and  genius 
of;MtKictn  policy.     From  the  foundation  of  the 
mcnarchy  to  the  ele(^ion  of  Montezuma,  it  feems 
to: have  rubftiled  with  little  variation.     That  bod/ 
of  citizens,  which  may  be  diltinguifhed   by  the 
nanfie  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  mod  re- 
Ipedfthle  order  in  the  (late.    They  were  of  various 
ranks,    as  has  already  been  obferved,    and   their 
honours  were  acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  different 
manners.    Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accudomed  to  examine 
with*  attention  >what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the 
Mescican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom 
had  'in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  thoufand 
people,  land  fubordinate  to  thefe,  there  were  about 
three  thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower  clafs  '.     The  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba,  were  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  thole  of 
tlie  Mexican  monarch ".    Each  of  thefe  poiTeiTed 
complete  territorial  jurifdidion,  and  levied  taxes 
from  their  own  vafTals.    But  all  followed  the  flan- 
dard  of  Mexico  in  war,  ferving  with  a  number  of 
men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  moH  of 
them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  fuperior 
lord.  :-„.^.,^  .,.,.  .  :... 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  con- 
flitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its  mod 


*  Herrera,  dee.  2.  lib.  vili.  c.  12. 

*»  Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.    Corita,  MS. 
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9  o^d  K  rigid  form  rifcs  to  view,  and  wcdiicem  its  three 
di(lingui{bing  charafteriftics,  a  nobility  pofTeffiog 
almoft  indcpendenj  authority,   a  rpcoplc  deprcficd 
into  the  lowefV  ftate  of  fiibjeftion,  and  a  king  en- 
trufted  with  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate.     Its 
fpirit  and  principles  feem  to  have  operated  in  the 
New  World  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  ancient. 
The  jurifdidion  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limit- 
ed.    All  real  and  efFeflive  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the 
ihadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.     Jealous  to  ex- 
cefs  of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  moft 
vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  encroachments  of  their 
fovereigns.     By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
it  was  provided  that  the  king  (hould  not  determine 
concerning  any  point  of  general  importance,  with- 
out the  approbation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the 
prime  nobility  *.     Unlefs  he  obtained  their  confent 
he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor  could 
he  difpofe  of  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  at  pleafure  -,.   it  was  appropriated  to 
certain  purpofes  from  which  it  could  not  be  di- 
verted by  the  regal  authority  alone  ^.  In  order  to  fe- 
cure  full  effedl  to  thofc  conftitutional  reftraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  de- 
fcend  by  inheritance,  but  difpofed  of  it  by  eledion. 
The  right  of  eledion  feems  to  have  been  originally 
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*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.     Id.  dec.  3.  lib.  Iv.  c,  16, 
Corita,  MS.  -^^'^    .^-.m^.,,       ,. .  ^.  .,,  .a,-   Mi^>>i. 
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.vcfted  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  after*  »  op  ^ 
wards  convnitted  to  fix  elet^ors,  of  whom  the  u^ky'tV 
Chiefs  of  Tczeuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
From  rcfpc(5t  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the 
choice  fell  generally  upon  fome  perfon  fprung 
from  it.  But  as  the  aftivity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpe- 
tually engaged  in  war,  than  a  ftrid:  adherence  to 
the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or  of 
dlftinguillied  merit  were  often  preferred  to  thofe 
who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direft  defcent '.  To 
this  maxim  in  their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appear 
to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  able  and 
warlike  princes,  as  raifed  their  empire  in  a  Ihort 
period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power, 
which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New 
Spain.    . 

While  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  Mexican  mo-  Power  an« 
narchs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  £  mo- 
it  was  exercifed  with  little  oftentation.  But  as 
their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in 
this  lail  ftate  that  the  Spaniards  behddit;  and 
ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court, 
they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants, 
the  order,    the   filence,    and  the  reverence  with 

'  ,,     ,',<.!.(      .-it     -1       .  ■  '.•■•'  ■  k  -  "     ' 

*  Acofta,  lib,  vi.  c.  24.     Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

Corita,  MS.  ^  ;    ^         .    .3 
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■*  'vif  *  "^^^^^  thqr  ferved  him ;  the  vaft  cxtentof  his  soya! 
manfion,  the  variety  of  its  apaitmems  allotted  to 
different  officers,  and  the  odeotation  wibh  which 
his  grandeur  was  difplayed,  whenever  he  permitted 
his  fubjefls  to  behold  him,  feem  to  refemble  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Afta, 
rather  than  the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  ilates  in  the 
New  World.  .    -  .  >     tr 
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But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power, 
they  manifefled  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  they  condufted  the  in- 
ternal adminiftration  and  police  of  their  dominions. 
Complete  jurifdidion,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  immediate  vaflals,  was  vefted  in  the 
crown.  Judges  were  appointed  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  if  we  may  reiy  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws 
upon  which  they  founded  their  decifions  with  re- 
fpeftto  the  diftribution  of  property  and  the  punilh- 
ment  of  crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftred  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fupport  of 
government  was  not  lefs  fagacious.  Taxes  were 
laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifitions  of  induftry, 
and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  expofed  to 
fale  in  the  public  markets,  Thefe  duties  were 
..;v,  confiderable, 
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confidcrable,  but  wot  arbitrary  or  unequal.    They  book 
were   impofcd   according     to     eftablilhed    rules,  Ui'T-^ 
and  each  knew  what  (hare  of  the  common  burden 
he  had  to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown, 
all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only 
the  natural  productions  of  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of  manufac- 
ture, and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were 
collefted  in  the  public  ftore-houfes.  From  thofe  the 
emperor  fupplied  his  numerous  train  of  attendants 
in  peace,  and  Ijis   armies  during  war,  with  food, 
with  clothes,  and  ornaments.    People  of  inferior 
condition,    neither  poflefTmg  land  nor  engaged  in 
commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  va- 
rious fervices.     By  their  ftated  labour  the  crown- 
lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  carried 
on,  and  the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair  \ 

The  improved  ftate  of  government  among  the  Their poike, 
Mexicans  is  confpicuous,  not  only  in  points  fffen- 
tial  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fnJcty,  but  in 
feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequenrx:  with  re- 
fped  to  police.  The  inftitution  which  I  nave  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  uationed  it 
proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  . 
part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refinement 
in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  £u- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii,  c.  13.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  a.  16, 17. 
See.  NOTE   XXIU, 
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'  %i?  ^  ^^P^  ^'  ^^^^  period.  The  ftrufture  of  the  capisal 
city  in  a  lake^  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufeways 
of  great  length;  which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it  from 
different  quarters,  creded  in  the  water,  with  no 
lefs  ingenuity  than  labour,  feems  to  be  an  idea  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized 
people.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
the  ftruclure  of  the  aqueduds,  or  conduits,  by 
which  they  conveyed  a  ftream  of  frefli  water,  from 
a  confiderable  diftance,  into  the  city,  along  one 
of  the  caufeways  ''.  The  appointn-^ent  of  a  num- 
ber of  perfons  to  clean  the  itreets,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole  as 
watchmen  during  the  night  %  difcovcrs  a  degree 
of  attention  which  even  polifhed  nations  are  late  in 
acquiring. 
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Their  arts.  The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  is 
confidered  as  the  moil  decifive  proof  of  their  fupe- 
rior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spaniih  au- 
thors, defcnue  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain, 
tbat  the  molt  celebrated  European  artifts  could 
not  furpafs  or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatnefs  of  workmanlliip.  I'hey  reprefented'  men, 
animals,  and  other  objeds,  by  fuch  a  difpofition 
of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  i.^,  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced all  tlieefFe^s  of  light  and  fhade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and   delicacy.     Their 

^  See   NOTE   XXIV. 

^  rierrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  viil.  c,  4.    Toiribio,  MS. 
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di-ndments  of  gold  and  "filver  have  been  defcribcd  ^'  *^p  ^ 
to  b6  of  a  fabric  no  lefs  curious.  But  in  forming 
any  idea,  from  general  de{criptions,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imperfedly  potidied, 
we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whofe  advances  in  improvement 
are  nearly  the  fame  wirh  our  own,  we  view  them 
with  a  critical,  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye; 
Whereas,  when  confcious  of  our  own  fuperiority, 
vre  furvey  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude, 
we  are  afloniflied  at  works  executed  by  them  un- 
•:ler  fuch  manifeft  difad vantages,  and,  in  the  warmtb 
of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as 
produflions  more  finifhed  than  they  really  are.  To 
the  influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fuppofing 
any  intention  to  deceive,  v/e  may  impute  the 
exaggeration  of  fome  Spanifh  authors,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  Mexican  arts. 


mit 


It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  but  from  con- 
r.dering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are  ftill  pre- 
fervcd,  that  we  mufl  decide  concerning  their  de- 
gree of  ii:,cut.  As  the  [hip  in  which  Cortes  fent 
to  Charles  V.  the  mod  curious  produftions  of  the 
Mexican  artifans,  which  were  colledled  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  firft  pillaged  the  empire,  was 
taken  by  a  French  corfair  ^,  the  remains  of  their 
ingenuity  are  lefs  nunnerous  than  thofe  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians.    Whether  any  of  their  works  with  fea- 
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*  ®;.,{^  "^  rfjert,  in  imitation-  of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  id 
Spain,  I  have  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  or^ 
.  oaments  in  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  various 
vtenlils  employed  in  comnran  life,  are  depoficed  in 
**  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial 
produdlions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of  Spain  \ 
and  I  am  inforn>ed  by  perfons  on  whofe  judgment 
and  talle  I  can  rely,  that  thefe  beaded  eflforts  of 
their  art  are  uncouth  reprefentations  of  common  ob- 
jcfts,  or  veny  coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  forac 
other  forms,  deftitute  of  grace  and  propriety '. 
The  juftnefs  of  thefe  obiervations  is  confirmed  by 
infpefting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper-plates  of 
their  paintings,  which  have  been  publilhed  by  va- 
rious authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of 
quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  reprefenta- 
tion  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and 
aukward  *.    The  hardeft  Egyptian  ftik,  ftiff  and 

imperfed 
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'  See   NOTE   XXV.  " 

*  Asafpecimenof  the  fpiritand  fiilein  whichM.  Clavlgero 
makes  his  ftridlures  upon  my  Hiftory  of  America,  I  ftiall  publifh 
his  remarks  upon  this  pa/Tage.  *'  Thus  far  Robertfon  ;  to 
«*  whom  we  anfwer,  firft.  That  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  { 
•*  that  thofe  jude  works  were  really  Mexican  ;  fecondly, 
•*  That  rcuher  do  we  know  whether  thofe  perfons  inwhofc] 
*'  jidgment  he  confide^,  may  be  perfons  fit  to  merit  our  faiih, 
•*  J>ecaufe  we  have  obfcrved  that  Robertfon  trulls  frequently 
•*  to  the  telimony  of  Gage,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other 
?*  fach  authors,  who  are  entirely  undeferving  of  credit.-— 
*'  Thirdly,  It  is  more  probable  that  the  arms  of  copper,  be- 
**  lieved  by  thefe  intelligent  judges  to  be  certainly  Oriental, 
*»  are^really  Mexican,"    Vol.  II,  39i.«— When  an  author, 
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irnpcrfedl  as  it  w.is,  is  more  elegant.     The  fcrawU  ^ 
of  children  delineate  objedls  almoll  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may 

be  ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art, 

^nr.'  .-.>,":■'  a  very 

not  entirely  deflitute  of  integrity  ordifcernment,  and  who  has 
fomc  folicitude  about  his  own  charadler,  aflerts  that  he  re- 
ceived his  information  concerning  any  particul.  point  from 
pcrfons  "  on  whofe  judgment  and  tadc  he  can  rf  "  a  very 
Hendor  degree  of  candour,  one  fhould  think,  it  induce 

the  reader  to  believe  that  he  does  not  endeavour  to  impofe 
upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  teflimony  altogether  unworthy 
of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  of 
art  depofited  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received 
from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambaflador  extraordinary  from 
the  court  of  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Waddilovc,  chaplain  to  the  embafly  ;  and  it  was  upon 
their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour,  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  to  be  of  Oriental  fabrick.  As  they 
were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public  character,  when  the  Aril 
edition  of  the  Hiftory  of  America  was  publiihcd,  I  thought 
it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  names.  Did  their 
decifion  concerning  a  rruer  of  tafte,  or  their  teftimony  con- 
cerning a  point  of  faft,  ftand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might 
produce  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who,  in  de- 
fcribing  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  con- 
I  tains  **  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  uteniils,  vafes, 

&c.  in  earthen-ware,  wretched  both  in  tafte  and  execution." 
I  Dillon's  Travels  through  Spain,  p.  77.  As  Gage  compofed 
his  Jarvffy  of  New  Spain  with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a 
lew  convert,  I  have  paid  litde  regard  to  his  teftimony  with 
Irefpeftto  points  relating  to  religion.  But  as  he  refided  in 
feveral  provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  travellers  feldom  vifit, 
and  as  he  feems  to  have  obferved  their  manners  and  law» 
with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed  myfftlf  of  his  infor- 
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B  o  o  K  a  very  different  ftation  belongs  to  them,  when 
confidcred  as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  hifto- 
rical  monuments  of  its  policy  and  tranfaftions ; 
and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  intereilirtg  ob- 
je£ls  of  attention.  The  nobleft  and  mod  beneficial 
invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firft  eflays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Ipecics,  were  very  rude,  and 
it  advanced  towards  perfedion  flowly,  and  by  a 
gradual  progrefficn.  When  the  warrior,  eager 
for  fame,  wiflied  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge  of| 
his  exploits  to  llicceeding  agesj  when  the  grati- 
tude of  a  people  to  their  lovereign  prompted  them 
to  hand  down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds 
to  pofterity,  the  firft  method  of  accomplifliing 
this,  that  fccms  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to 
delineate,  in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  figures  | 
rcprefcnting  the  aclion  of  which  they  were  felici- 
tous to  preferve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  I 
very  properly  been  called  picJtire-'writing  \  we  find 
traces  among  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes  of 
America.    When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,] 


raation  with  refpefl  to  matters  where  religious  opinion  ccald 
have  little  influence.     Correal  I  have   feldom  quoted,  and  I 
never  refled  upon  his  evidence  alone.     The  llation  in  whicli 
.Ibagnes;  was  employed  in  America,  as  well  as  the  credit  given  I 
to  his  veracity  by  printing  his  Regno  Jefuitico  among  thej 
large  colleftion  of  documents  publifhcd  {as  I  believe  by  au- 
thority) at  Madrid,  A.  D.  1767,  juftificsme  for  appealing  to| 
his  authority.  ~  ^       '.    \  '  '   ,' 

f  Divine  Lcgat.  of  Mofcs,  iii.  73.  -^■■'^'■' 
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he  ftrips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  book 
I'cratcl^es  ypon  it  feme  uncouth  figures,  which  re- 
preient  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his 
followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps 
and  captives  which  he  brought  home.  To  thofe 
fimple  annals  he  trufts  for  renown,  and  foothes 
himfelf  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  fhall  re- 
ceive praife  from  the  warriors  of  future  times  *.  . 

Compared  with  thofe  auk  ward  eflays  of  their 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans 
may  be  confidered  as  works  of  compofition  and  de- 
fign.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with 
any  other  method  of  recording  tranfadions,  than 
that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wilhed 
to  reprefent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  com- 
plex feries  of  events  in  progreflive  order,  and  de- 
fcribe,  by  a  proper  difpoHtion  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  king's  reign  from  his  acceffion  to 
his  death;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  education 
from  its  birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years  of  ma- 
turity i  the  different  recompences  and  marks  of 
diftindion  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  proportion 
to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some 
fingiilar  fpecimens  cf  this  pifture-writing  have 
been  preferved,  which  are  juftly  confidered  as  the 
moll  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the 
New  World.  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  wa» 
publilhed  by  Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.     It  is  di- 

2  Sir  W.  Johnfon  Philof.  Tranfaa.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  143.  Mem. 
(Ic  la  Hontan.  ii,  191.     Lafitau,  Maurs  dc  Sauv.  ii.  43. 
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vided  into   three  parts.      The  firft  contains   the 

hiftory  ot  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  mo- 

narchs.     The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprefenting 

what  each    conquered   town   paid  into  the  royal 

treafury.     The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions, 

domeftic,  political,  and  military.     Another  fpeci- 

men  of  Mexican   painting  has  been  publilhed  in 

thirty-two   plates,    by  the  prefcnt  archbilhop  of 

Toledo.     To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation 

of  what   the  figures  were  intended   to  rcprefent, 

which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians 

well  acquainted  with  their  own  arts.     The  ftyle  of 

painting  in  all  thefe  is  the  fame.     They  reprefent 

things,   not  words.     They  exhibit   images   to  the 

eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underftanding.     They  may, 

therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  mod 

impcrfe£t  eflay  of  men   in   their  progrefs  towards 

difcovering   the  art  of  writing.     The   defeds  in 

this  mode  of  recording  tranfadions  muft  have  been 

early  felt.     To  paint  every  occurrence  was,  from 

its  nature,  a  very  tedious  operation  -,  and  as  affairs 

became  more  complicated,    and   events  multiplied 

in  any  fociety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an 

enormous  bulk.     Befides   this,    no  objeds   could 

be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe  -,    the  conceptions 

of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as 

pidlure-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  thefe, 

it  muft  have  been  a  very  imperfedt  art.     The  ne- 

ceffity  of  improving  ic  muft  have  rouzed  and  fliarp- 

ened  invention,   and  the  human  mind  holding  the  I 

lame  courfe  in   the  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 

might 
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might  have  advanced  by  the  fame  fiiccelTive  fleps,  b  o  o  k 

^^  VII. 

fii*fl:,  from  an  adual  pifture  to  the  plain  hierogly- 
phic; next,  to  the  allegorical  fymboli  then  to  the 
arbitrary  char  after  j    until,  at  length,  an  alphabet 
of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of  expreffing  all 
the  various  combinations  of  found  employed  in 
fpeech.     In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we,  ac- 
cordingly,  perceive,  that  this  progrefs  was  begun . 
among  them.     Upon  an  attentive  infpe£lion  of  the 
plates,  which  I   have  mentioned,  we  may  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fi mple  hieroglyphic, 
where  fome  principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the 
fubjed  is  made  to  ftand  for  the  whole.     In  the  an» 
nals   of  their  kings,    publilhed   by  Purchas,    the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  repreftnted 
in  the  fame  manner   by  a  rude  delineation  of  a 
houfe  i  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular 
towns  which  fubmitted  to   their  vidlorious  arms, 
peculiar  emblems,  fometimes  natural  objeds,  and 
fometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed.     In  the 
tribute-roll,  publifhed  by  the  archbilhop  of  To- 
ledo, the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  pidure  of 
the  town,  is   omitted,   and  the  emblem   alone  is 
employed  to   reprefent   it.     The   Mexicans  feeni 
even  to   have  made  fome  advances  beyond   this, 
towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful 
hieroglyphic.      In   order  to  defcribe  a  monarch, 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms, 
they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  thofe  towns  which  he 
iiibdued.    But  it  is  only  in  one  inftance,  the  no- 
;?  -  ,      N  3  tation 
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BOOK  tation  of  numbers,  that  we  difcern  any  attempt  to 
c**'^'-'^  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.     The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  arciBcial  marks,  or 
Jigtis  of  convention^  for  this  purpofe.     By  means  of 
thefe,    they   computed   the   years  of   their   kings 
reigns,  as  well   as   the   amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  into  the   royal  treafury.      The   figure  of  a 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers,  the 
computation    was  made  by  repeating  it.     Larger 
numbers  were  exprcfied  by  a  pecuhar  mark,  and 
they  had  fuch   as    denoted   all  integral    numbers, 
from  twenty  to  eight  thoufand.     The  fhort  dura- 
tion of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from 
advancing  farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  con- 
dudls  men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  ob- 
jc(5ls,    to    the    fimplicity  and    eafe  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Their  records,  notwithftanding  fome  dawn 
of  fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfeft 
ftyle,  can  be  confidered  as  little  more  than  a  fpecies 
of  pidure-writing,  fo  far  improved  as  to  mark  their 
fupcriority  over  the  favage  tribes  of  America ;  but 
It'.ll  fo  dcfedive,  a?  to  prove  that  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  beyond  the  firft  ftage  in  that  progrefs 
which  muft  be  completed  before  any  people  can  be 
ranked  among  polirtied  nations  ^ 

Their  mode       Their  modc  of  compwting  ^imc  may  be  confi- 

|ng  time.      dered  as  a  more  decifive  evidence  of  their  progrefs 

in   improvement.     They   divided  their  year  into 

eighteen  months,   each  confiding  of  twenty  days, 


See   NOTE   XXyi. 
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amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  fixty.     But  book 
as  they  obfcrveci  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  u  -y-»J 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  diys  to     — -■-  -^ 
the  year.     Thefe,  which  v  ere  properly  intercalary 
tiays,  they  termed  fupernu:nerary  or  ivqfte\  and  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was 
done,  and  no  flicred  rite  pL-rformcd  on  them  ;  they  ' 
were  devoted  wholly  tofeftivity  and  paftime«=.  This 
near  approach  to   philofophical  accuracy  is  a  re- 
aiarkabk  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  beftowed  fome 
attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations,  to  which 
aien  in  a  very  rud;;  (late  never  turn  their  thoughts  *. 

Such  are  the  mofl  ftriking  particulars  in  the  f^?*  iii  1*- 

•^     *  _  eating  a 

manners  and  policy    of  the  Mexicans,  which  ex-  fmaii  pro- 

*^  '  grefs  in  a« 

hibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably  refined,  viiizatiou. 
But  from  other  circumftances,  one  is  apt  to  fufped: 
that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  inftitutions, 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  thofc  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  America.  V 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexi-  Their  wa«8 

„       1  1    •  «      I  continual 

cans  were  mceflantly  cngaorea  in  war,  and  the  mo-  and  foroci- 

.   .  OUii 

lives  which   prompted  them  to  hoftility  feem  to 
have  been  the  fame.     They    fought,  in  ord^r  to 

*  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

*  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other 
{)articular  relating  to  their  chronology,  have  been  confider- 
ably elucidated  by  M.  Clavigero,  Vol.  I.  288 ;  Vol.  II.  225, 
&c.  The  obfervations  and  theories  of  the  Mexicans  concern- 
ing thofe  fubjedls  difcover  a  greater  progrefe  in  fpeculativc 
Science  than  we  find  among  any  people  in  the  New  World. 

;,     .  N  4     '  ^  gratify 
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»  o^^p  K  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fliedding  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  In  battle  thty  were  chiefly  intent 
on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was  by  ihe  number  of 
tliefc  that  they  ellimated  tlie  glory  of  vi6lory.  No 
captive  was  ever  ranfomed  or  fparcd.  All  were 
facrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flefh  devoured 
with  the  fame  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierceft 
favages.  On  ibme  occafions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder 
cxcefles.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  them- 
felves  with  the  (kins  of  the  unhappy  vi<5lims,  and 
danced  about  the  ftreets,  boafting  of  their  own  va- 
lour, and  exulting  over  their  enemies  ^  Even  in 
their  civil  inftitutions  we  difcover  traces  of  that 
barbarous  difpofition  which  their  fyftcm  of  war 
infpired.  The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  em- 
pire were  diftinguilhed  by  titles,  which  could 
have  been  aflumed  only  by  a  people  who  de- 
lighted in  blood  ^  This  ferocity  of  charader  pre- 
vailed  among  all  the  nation <?  of  New  Spain. 
The  Tlafcalahs,  the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and 
other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted 
equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners  with  die 
fame  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  combine 
in  focial  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of 
equal  laws  and  rcgulai"  policy,  their  manners  fof- 
ten,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife,  and  the  rights 
of  the  fpecies  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierce- 
ncfs  of  war  abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
hollility,    men  remember  what  they  owe  one  to 


f  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Gom.  Cron,  c.  217. 
«  See    NOTE    XXVII. 
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another.  The  favage  fights  to  deftroy,  the  citizen  book 
to  conquer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  fpares,  v_  ,-' .^f 
the  latter  has  acquired  fenfibility  which  tempera 
his  rage.  I'o  this  renfibility  the  Mexicans  feem 
to  have  been  perfed  ft  rangers,  and  among  them 
war  was  carried  on  with  lb  much  of  its  original 
barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  fufpeft  their  degree 
of  civihzation  to  have  been  very  imperfedt. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  than  Their  fun«. 
thofr  of  the  niolt  favage  tribes.  On  the  death  of 
any  diitinguiftied  perfonage,  cfpecially  of  the  Em- 
peror, a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were 
chofcn  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world,  and 
thofe  unfortunate  vidlims  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  ^. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extenfive  Their  aeri- 
than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufted  chiefly  pelgjf. ""' 
to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to  have  fup- 
plicd  them  with  fuch  fubfiftence  as  men  require 
when  engaged  in  efforts  of  aftive  induftry.  The 
Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  ftruck  with  any 
foperiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people 
of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  according 
to  their  obfervation,  were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians. 
This  tiiey  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  but  not  to  give 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.    Gom.  Cron.  c.  zoz.^ 
II  firmnefs 
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Hrmnefs  to  the  conditution.  Such  a  remark  could 
hardly  have  been  made  with  refpcdt  to  any  people 
furnilhed  plentifully  with  the  necelTaries  of  life. 
The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring 
fubfiftence  for  his  fmall  body  of  foldiers,  who 
were  often  condrained  to  live  on  the  fpontaneous 
produdlions  of  the  earth,  feems  to  confirm  the 
remark  of  the  Spanilh  writers,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  (late  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican 
empire'. 

A  PRACTICE  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain 
appears  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican 
women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  fevcraJ 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hulbands''.  This  precaution  againfta 
burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  neceflary, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  among  lavages,  who, 
from  the  hardfliips  of  their  condition,  and  the  prc- 
carioufnefs  of  their  fubfiftence,  find  it  impoITible 
to  rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
to  have  continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at 
cafe  and  in  abundance.  | 

Douhts  con-      The  vafl  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 

extent  of  the  has  been  confidered,  and  withjuftice,  as  the  moft 

decifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  progrcfs  in  rcgu^ 

*  Relat.  ap  Ramuf.  Hi.  306,  A.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ivi 
c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 
^  Qom.  Proa,  c-  2c8.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.iv.  c.  16. 
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lar  government  and  police,  is  one  of  thofe  fcdts  in  b  o  o  ic 

the  hiftory  of  the  New  World  which  feems  to  have 

been  admitted  without  due  examination  or  fuffi« 

cicnt  evidence.     The  Spanifh  hiftorians,   in  order 

to  magnify  the  valour  of  their  countrymen,    are 

accuftomcd  to  rcprcfent  the  dominion  of  Monte- 

1  znma  as  ftretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New 

[Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 

But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 

poircfled    by    the   Oiomies^     a    fierce    uncivilized 

people,  who  fecm  to  have  been  thf;  refidue  of  the 

otiginal  inhabitants.     The   provinces  towards  the 

north  and  weft  of  Mexico   were  occupied  by  the 

\chichemecasy   and  other  tribes  of  hunters.     None 

thefe  recognized  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their 
lluperior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level 
country,  there  were  feveral  cities  and  provinces 
which  had  never  lubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlafcala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the 
1  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  independent  and  ho- 

ile  republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill  nearer,  had 
Ibeenfubjefled  only  a  ihort  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  diftancc  of 
thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  feems  to  have  been 
a  feparate  ftate,  governed  by  its  own  laws'. 
Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  within 
forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom, 
remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mcxi- 
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BOOK  can  name  ".  By  thefc  hoftile  powers  the  Mexican 
empire  was  circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the 
htgb  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the 
ddcription  of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  fhould  be  con- 
fidcrably  moderated.  '•^    ^'  >  i  ,;  I'.v  ..  ^0-. 


\>  ,^.v 


^W-: 


"  '1 1 


Liftte  in- 
tei  coui  fe 
among  its 
fevcrni  pio- 
vinccs. 


Iv  conft-quence  of  this  independence  of  fever 
ftatcs  ill  New   Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,! 
there  was  not  any  confiderable  intcrcourfe  between.  | 
its  various  provinces.     Even  in  the  interior  conn- 
iry,  not  far  diftant  from  the  capital,  there  feemtol 
have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication! 
of  one  di(lri(5l  with  another  j  and  when  the  Spi 
niards  firft  attempted  to  penetrate  into  it,  they  had| 
to  open  their  way  through  forcfts  and  marfhes' 
Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  tol 
Honduras  in  1525,  met  with  obftruflions,  and  en- 
dured hardfhips,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  whicli 
he  muft  have  ftruggled   in  the  moft  uncivilized 
regions  of  America.      In  feme   places  he  could] 
hardly  force  a  paflage  through  impervious  woodj, 
and  plain?  overflowed  with  water.     In  others  hel 
found  fo  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frej 
quently  in  danger  of  perifbing  by  famine.    Suchl 
fafts  correfpond  ill  with  the  pompous  defcriptionl 
which  the  Spanifli  writers  give  of  Mexican  policel 
and  indnftry,  and  convey  an   idea  of  a  countryl 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  pofleffed  by  the  Indian  tribesT 


">  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  10, 
*  B.  Diaz,  c.  166.  c.  176, 
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i  Mexican  I  >"  ^^^^^  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  b  o  o  r 
war  path,  as  they  ai%  called  in  North  America,  led 
from  one  recclement  to  another  ',  but  generally  there 
appeared  no  fign  of  any  eltablilhed  communica- 
tion, few  marks  of  indullry,  and  fewer  monuments 
of  art. 


:r,  and  the 
t  from  the 
Id  be  con- 


of  fevfrr.! 
an  empire, 
rfe  between  I 
:rior  covin- 
zrc  feem  tol 
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rn  the  Spi- 
it,  they  haii| 
,   marflies 
\  Mexico  tol 
pns,  and  en| 
with  wh: 
uncivilized! 
he  could  I 
lous  woods, 
n  others  he| 
DS  were  fre- 
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xican  police! 
a  country! 
Indian  tribw 


A  PROOF  of  this  imperre(5lion  in  their  commer-  r.irtherproof 
cial  intercourfe  no  lefs  ftiiking,  is  their  want  of 
money,  or  fome  univerfal  (Lindard  by  which  to  efti- 
mate  the  value  of  commodities.     The  difcovery  of 
this  is  among  the  fteps  of  grcatcfl   confequencc  in 
the  progrefs  of  nations.     Until  it  has  been  made, 
all  their  tranfaflions  muft  be  fo  aukward,  fo  ope- 
rofe,  and  fo  limited,  that  we  may  boldly  pronounce 
that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their 
career.      The    invention    of  fuch   a    commercial 
ftandard  is  of  fuch   high   antiquity  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  and  rifes  fo  far  beyond  the  sera  of  authentic 
hiftory,  as  to  appear  almofl:  coeval  with  the  cxift- 
ence  of  iociety.    The  precious  metals  ftem  to  have 
been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from 
their  permanent  value,  their  divifibility,  and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve  as 
a  common  ftandard  than  any  other  fubftance  of 
which  nature  has  given  us  the  command.     But  in 
the  New  World,  where  thefe  metals  abound  moft, 
this  ufe  of  them  was  not  known.     The  exigencies 
of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfe(5lly  civi- 
lized, did  not  call  for  ic.     All  their  commercial  in- 


•  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  I!b.  vii.  C.  8. 
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K  tercoiirfc  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  igno^ 
fance  of  any  common  flandard  by  which  to  facili* 
tate  that  exchange  of  commodities  which  contri-l 
butcs  fo  much  towards  rlie  comfort  of  life,  may  be 
juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  ftatc 
of  their  policy.     Bul  even  in  the  Nev^  World  the 
inconvenience  of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument 
of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  fome  efforts 
were  made  towards  fupplying  that  defect.     The 
Mexicans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatnefs 
of  their  cities  gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce thaii  in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to 
employ  a  common  (landard  of  value,  which  ren- 
dered fmaller  tranfad:ions  much   mere  eafy.    As 
chocolate  was   the  favourite  drink  of  perfons  in 
every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao, 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch   univerfal 
confumption,  that,  in  their  ftated  markets,  thefe 
were  willingly  received  in  return  for  commodities 
of  fmall  price.     Thus  they  came  to  be  confidercd 
as  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of 
what  one  wi(hed  to  difpofe  of,  was  eftimated  by  the | 
number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  ex- 
ped:  in  exchange  for  it.     This  feems  to  be  the  ut- 
moft  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fupplyingl 
the  ufe  of  money.     And-if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be| 
■  held,  one  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarity, 
this  expedient  for  fupplying  that  want,  ihoujd  bel 
admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  lefs  fatif4 
fying,  of  fome  progrefs  which  the  Mexicans  had 

made 
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ittade  in  refinement  and  civilization,  bevond  the  fa-  e  o  o  k 
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In  fuch  a  rude  ftate  were  many  of  the  Mexican  Doubts  con- 
provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  conquerors,  itat^  of  their 
Even  cheir  cities,  extenfive  and  populous  as  they 
were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men 
juft  emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  refidence 
of  a  polifhed  people.  The  defcription  of  Tlafcala 
nearly  rel'embles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A 
number  of  low  draggling  huts,  fcattercd  about  ir- 
regularly, according  to  the  caprice  of  each  pro- 
prietor, built  with  turf  and  ftone  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  re- 
ceived by  a  door,  fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
tered upright  P.  In  Mexico,  though,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the 
houfes  was  more  orderly,  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fa- 
bric of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  ap-  T«mpic«, 
pear  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praifes  bellowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanifii  , 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  ob- 
fcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  great  temple- 
of  Mexico,  the  moft  famous  in  New  Spain,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnificent  building, 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by 
a  ftair-cafe  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fteps,  was  a 
folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form,  faced  partly 


'  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 
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B  00  K  with  (lone.  Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extended  ninety 
feet,  and  decreafing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in 
height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about 
thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  (hrine  of  the  deity 
and  two  altars  on  which  the  vidims  were  facri- 
ficed  ^.  All  the  other  celebrated  temples  of  New 
Spain  exadly  refembled  that  of  Mexico '.  Such 
ftrudtures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art 
and  ingenuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that 
a  form  more  rude  and  fimple  could  have  occurred 
to  a  nation  in  its  firH:  efforts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work.  -     ' 
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Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difplaycd, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifli  hiftorians,  in  the 
houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the  principal 
nobility.  There,  fome  elegance  of  defign  was  vi« 
fible,  and  a  comrDodious  arrangement  of  the  apart* 
ments  was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  corre* 
fponding  to  fuch  defcriptions  had  ever  exifted  in 
the  Mexican  cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  re- 
mains of  them  would  ftill  be  vifible.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  fiege  of 
Mexico,  we  can  indeed  eafily  account  for  the  to- 
tal  deftrudion  of  whatever  had  any  appearance  of 
fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft  of 
New  Spain,  it  feems  altogether  incredible  t.  t  in 
a  period  fo  Ihort,  every  veftige  of  this  boafted  ele- 


1  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  17. 
'See   NO  1"  E    XXVIU. 
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gaacc  and  grandeur  fhould  have  dirappeafe*J ;  jitid  u  o  o  k 
that  in  the  other  cities,  parcicalarly  in  thofc  which       ^*^ 
did  not  fufFcr  by  the  dcltfudi?©  hand  of  the'con- 
qiieron,  there  are  any  ruins,  which  can  be  C6n* 
fidcred  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  riiiignift* 


cence. 
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Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudcft  Indians  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than 
comnion  dwellinghoufes.  Such  as  are  deflined 
for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which 
all  aflemble  on  occafions  of  public  feftivity,  may 
be  called  ftately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the 
red.  As  anK)ng  the  Mexicans  the  diflinction  of 
ranks  was  elUblilhed^  and  property  was  unequally- 
divided,  the  number  of  didinguifhed  (Irudtures  in 
their  towns  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  America,  But  thefc  feem  not  t(» 
have  been  either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  meri(^ 
the  pompous  epithets  which  ibme  Spanifh  authors 
employ  in  defcribing  them*  It  is  probable,  that, 
though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale,  they  were  ercdcd  with  the  fame  flight  mate* 
rials  which  the  Indians  employed  in  their  common 
buildings',  and  Time,  in  a  fpace  much  lefs  than 
I  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  have  fwept  away. 
all  remains  of  them  '.  -   .'•  - •   > • 
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From  this  enumeration  of  fads,  it  feems^  upon 
I  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate  of  focicty  in 
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K  Mexico  was  confiderably  advanced  beyond  that  of 
the  favage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it 
is  no  lels  manifeft,  that  with  refpeft  to  many  parti- 
ciilars,  the  Spanifh  accounts  of  their  progrefs  ap- 
pear to  be  highly  embellifhed.  There  is  not  a  more 
frequent  or  a  more  fertile  fource  of  deception  in  de« 
fcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of  favage  nations,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  imperfeftly  civilized,  than  that  of  ap- 
plying to  them  the  names  and  phrafes  appropriated 
to  the  inftitutions  and  refinements  of  polifhed  life. 
When  the  leader  of  a  fmall  tribe,  or  the  head  of 
a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
king  or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  refidence  can 
receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace  j  and 
whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  mull  be  called 
his  court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they  acquire, 
in  our  eftimation,  an  importance  and  dignity  which 
does  not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion  fpreads, 
and  giving  a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  imagination  is  fo  much  carried  away 
with  the  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
difccrn  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firft  touched  on  the  Mexican  coaft, 
were  fo  much  (truck  with  the  appearance  of  attain- 
ments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had 
at  length  difcovered  a  civilized  people  in  the  New 
World.  This  comparifon  between  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  conftantly  in  view,  and  obferving 
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Vvith  admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre-  6  o  o  k 
eminence  of  the  former,  they  employ  in  dtfcribing 
their  imperfedl  policy  and  infant  arts,  fiich  terms 
as  are  applicable  to  the  inditutions  of  men  far  be- 
yond them  in  improvement.  Both  thefe  circum- 
ftances  concur  in  detrafting  from  the  credit  due  to 
the  defcriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early 
Spanilh  writers.  By  drawing  a  parallel  between 
them  and  thofe  of  people  fo  much  lefs  civilized, 
they  raifed  their  own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode 
of  defcribing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have 
adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hiftorians,  and  im- 
proved upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis 
delineates  the  character  and  defcribes  the  actions  of 
Montezuma,  the  fplendour  of  his  court,  the  laws 
and"  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame  that  he  mull 
have  employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch 
and  inftitutions  of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  the  Spanifti  writers  has  added  fome 
embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions,  this  will  not 
juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory  tone,  with 
which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all  their  accounts 
of  the  Mexican  power,  policy  and  laws,  to  be  the 
fidions  of  men  who  wilhed  to  deceive,  or  who  de- 
lighted in  the  marvellous.  There  are  few  hillorical 
facts  that  can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  un- 
exceptionable, than  may  be  produced  in  fupport 
of  the  material  articles,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
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P  ^vii!  *^  Mexican  conftitution  and  manners.  Eycwitneffes 
relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who  had  refidcd 
.-.  am<yig  the  Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the 
conqueft,  delcribe  inllitutions  and  cuftoms  which 
were  fanoiliar  to  them,  perlbns  of  fuch  different 
profeiBons  that  obje&s  muft  have  prefented  them- 
felvcs  to  their  view  under  every  various  afpeftj 
foldiers,  priefls,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their 
tellimony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon 
his  fovereign,  by  exhibiting  co  him  a  picture  of 
imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and 
rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and 
who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  juft  remark  of  an  author,  whofe  in- 
genuity  has  illuftrated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has 
adorned,  the  hiftory  of  America ",  this  fuppofition 
is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as  tht  attempt  would 
have  been  audacious.  Who  among  the  deftroyers 
ofthisgr^at  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience, 
or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations  of 
men  in  focial  life,  as  to  frame  a  fidtitious  fyftem  of 
policy  fo  well  combined  and  (6  confiftent,  as  that 
which  they  delin^  :e,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  they  have 
borrowed  the  idea  of  many  inftitutions  in  legifla- 
tion  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ?  There  was  not,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  regular  eftablifhment 

■^''    '   «  M.  I'AbbaRayaal  Hill,  philof  &  polii.  &c.  iiii  127. 
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orpofts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  fovercigrt  ^ 
of  any  kingdom  in  kiirope.     The  fame  Gbfervartioff 
\fnli  apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate,  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the* 
regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws 
eltablifhed  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  fe-- 
curing  the  happinefs  of  t^e  community.    Whc  cr 
is  accul^med  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  ..<!• 
tions,  wiU  often,  at  very  early  ftages  of  it,  difcovet' 
a  premature  and  unexpefted  dawn  of  thofe  ideas,' 
which  give  rile  to  inditutions  that  are  the  pride' 
and  ornament  of  its  moft  advanced  period*     Even- 
in  a  (tate  as  imperfedbly  polilhed  as  the  Mexican' 
empire,  the  happy  geniUs  of  fome  fagacibusr  ob- 
ferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circumftances  unknown 
to  us,  may  have  introduced  inftitutions  which  are' 
feldom  found  but  in  focieties  highly  refined.     But 
it  is  almoft  impofllble  that  the  illiterate  conquerors' 
of  the  New  World  fhould  have  formed  in  any  one* 
inilance  a  conception  of  cuftoms  and  laws,  beyond 
the  (landard  of  improvement   in  their  own  age 
and  c(5tlntry.     Or  if  Cortex  had  been  capable  of 
this,  what  inducement  had  thofe  by  whom  he  was 
fuperfcded  to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why  fliould 
Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have  amufed  their 
fovereign  or  their  fellow  citizens  with  a  tale  purely 
fabulous?   f     ,    .  .  •  • 
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In  one  particular,  however,  the  guidej  whom  Religion  oi 
I  we  muft  follow  have  reprefented  the  Mexicans  to  cans.  **'" 
be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were. 
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BOOK.  Their  relidous  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  wor- 

VII 

Ihip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in 
an  extreme  degree.     Religion,  which  occupies  no 
confiderable    place  in   the  thoughts  of  a  lavage, 
whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior  power  arc  ob- 
fcure,  and  his  facred  rites  few  as  well  as  fimple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular 
lyftem,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefts,  temples, 
viftims,  and  feilivals.     This,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  ftatc  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  dif- 
ferent from   that  of  the    ruder  American  tribes. 
But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  no- 
tions, or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.     For  nations,  long  after  their 
ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine, 
adhere  to  fyftcms  of  luperftition  founded  on  the 
crude  conceptions  of  early  ages,     hrom  the  genius 
of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form 
a  moft  juft  conclufion  with  refpeifl  to  its  influence 
upon  the  charadcr  of  the  people.     The  a(pcd  of 
fuperftition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
Its  divinities    were  clothed   with   terror,  and  de- 
lighted in  vengeance.     They  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  hor- 
ror,    The  figures  of  ferpent§,  of  tygers,  and  of  I 
'  other  deftrudlive  animals,  decorated  their,  temples. 
Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  infpircd  their  vo- 
taries.    Fafts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  ri- 
gid, and  many  of  them   excruciating  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appeafe 
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the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  book 

VII. 

approached  their  altars  without  fprinkling  them 
with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of 
all  offerings,  human  facrificcs  were  deemeci  the 
moft  acceptable.  This  religious  belief,  mingling 
with  the  implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  vn5lim  to 
the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no  lefs  fblemn 
than  cruel ".  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion 
confecrated  to  the  gods  j  the  warrior,  by  whofe 
prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been  feized,  carried  off 
the  body  to  feaft  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impreflion  of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and 
accuftomed  daily  to  fcencs  of  bloodflied  rendered 
awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  muft  harden, 
and  be  Heeled  to  every  fentiment  of  humanity. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un- 
feeling, and  the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts, 
that  notwithdanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their 
manners,  inftead  of  foftening,  became  more  fierce. 
To  what  circumllances  it  was  owing  that  fuper- 
ilition  afTumed  fuch  a  dreadful  form  among  the 
Mexicans,  we  have  not  fufHcient  knowledge  of  their 
hiftory  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  vifible, 
and  produced  an  effed  that  is  fingular  in  the  hilVory 
of  the  human  fpecies.    The  manners  of  the  people 

*  Cort.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  240,  Sec.  B.  Diaz,  c.  82. 
Acofta,  lib.  V.  c.  13,  Sec,  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  ii,  c.  I5»  &c. 
Gomara  Cron.  c,  80,  &c.     See  N  O  T  E   XXXI. 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  gr«?ateft  pro- 
grclV  in  th?  arts  of  policy,  were  the  moft  ferociow» 
and  the  barbarity  of  foiiie  of  ihcir  cuftoms  es^eedcd 
even  thofc  of  the  favagc  ftate.      ^    ,   ,,,  .:.    ico. 
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The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  ami- 
•n  hi -h  an-    qviity  than  that  of  Mexico.     According  to  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  colleded  by  the  Spaniards,  it 
had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  fuq. 
ccffive   monarchs.     But  the  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  ftory,  which  the  Peruvians  could  commu- 
nicate to  their  conquerors,  mull  have  been  both 
imperfeft  and  uncertain  ^.    Like  the  other  Ame* 
rican  nations,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  and  deftitute  of  the  only  means 
by  which  the  memory  of  paft  tranfadtions  can  be 
preferved  with   any   degree  of   accuracy,      livea 
among  people  to  whom  tlie  ufe  of  letters  is  known, 
th^  sera  where  the  authenticity  of  hjftqry   com- 
mcnctfs,  is  much  pofterior  to  the  intiodudion  of 
\yriting.     That  noble   invention  continued  every 
vfhcre,  to  be  long  fublervient  to  the  common  bufi- 
nefs  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in  re- 
cording events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  informa- 
tion) from  one  age  to  another.     But  in  no  country 
did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  hjftorical  know- 
ledgts,  in  any  full  continued  dream, .during  a  period 
of  half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  laid- 
to  have  fubfillcd. 
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The  ^ifosy  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  co-  b  op  k 
lours,  which  arc  ctlebiatcd  by  authors  fond  of  the  ^rir^r^ 
marvelk)ii8,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  their  recordt 
the  empire,  imperfcdtly  fupplicd  the  place  of  writ- 
ing.   According  to  the  obfcurc  defcription  of  them 
by  Acofta  •,  which  Garcilaflb  dc  la  Vega  has  adopted 
with  little  variation  and  no  improvement,  the  qui- 
pos  fecm  to  have  been  a  device  for  rendering  cal- 
culation more  expeditious  and  accurate.     By  the 
various  colours  different  objcfts  were  denoted,  and 
by  each  knot  a  di(lin£t  number.     Thus  an  account 
was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regiffer  kept,  of  the  inhar 
bitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  feveral  produc- 
tions collcded  there  for  public  ufe.    But  as  by 
thefe  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral 
or  abftradt  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the 
mind  could  be  reprefented,  they  contributed  little 
towards  preferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events 
and  inftittitions.     By  the  Mexican  paintings  and 
fymbols,    rude  as   they    were,   more    knowledge 
of  remote    tranfaflions  feems  to  have  been   con- 
veyed, than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their 
boafted  quipos.     Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more 
extcnfive  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fupply  the  place 
of  w^ritten  records,  they  perifhed  fo  generally,  to- 
gether with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  inge- 
nuity, in  the  wreck  occafioned  by  the  Spanifh  con- 
qucrt,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent  to  it,  that  no 
acceflion  of  light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them. 
All  the  zeal  of  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  for  the  ho- 
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"  '^.j"  '^  nour  of  that  r.ire  of  numarchs  from  wljom  he  dc 
fccnUt'd,  all  the  iudullry  ol  his  rcfcarchcs,  and  the 
fupcrior  advantages  v.jtli  which  he  carried  them  on, 
opened  no  fourcc  ot  intoniiUtion  unknown  to  the 
Spanifli  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his  Roynl 
CommentariiSy  he  confines  liimfclf  to  illullrate  what 
they  had  related  concerning  the  antiquities  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  Peru  ''i  and  iiis  illuilrations,  like  their 
accojnts,  are  derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary 
talcs  current  among  his  countrymen.     

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  de- 
tails which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the 
battles,  the  cor.qucfts,  and  private  charader  of  the 
early.  Peruvian  monarciis.  We  can  rell  upon  no- 
thing in  their  ftory,  as  authentic,  but  a  few  fads,  lb 
interwoven  in  the  fyllem  of  their  religion  and  po- 
licy, as  preferved  the  memory  of  them  from  being 
lofl:  J  and  upon  the  defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and 
inflitutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  obfervation 
of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully  to  thele, 
and  endeavouring  to  feparate  them  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I 
have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  go- 
vernment and  manners. 


Origin  of 
tiuir  civil 
policy. 
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The   people  of  Peru,    as  I   have  already  ob- 
f^rv?d  %   had    not   advanced   beyond    the  rudeft 
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form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  d  o  o  k 
confort  Mama  Ocollo,   appeared    to  inllruil  and 
civilize    them.      Who    thek    cxtraoulinary    per- 
fonagfs  were,  whether  they  imported   their  lyllem 
of  Icgiflation  and   knowledge  of  arts  from  fome 
country  more  improved,   or,   it*  natives  of  Peru, 
how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far  fu[)erior  to  thofe  of 
the    people    whom    they   addrcfl'cd,    are  circum- 
ftances  with  refpert   to  which   the   Peruvian  tra- 
dition   conveys   no  information.      Munco   Capac 
and  his  confort,    taking   advantage  of  the    pro- 
penfity  in   the  Peruvians  to  fuperdition,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended 
to   be  children  of  that  glorious   luminary,    and 
to  deliver  their  inflruflions   in   his  name  and   au- 
thority.    The    muldtude    liflened    and    believed. 
What    reformation    in    policy    and    manners  the 
Peruvians     afcribe    to    thofe    founders    of    their 
empire,     and   how,     from    the    precepts    of   the 
Inca  and    his  confort,    their   anceftors   gradually 
acquired    fome    knowledge    of    thofe   arts,     and 
fome  relifh  for  that  induftry,  which  render  fub- 
fiftence  fecure  and  life  comfortable,     hath   been 
formerly  related.     Thofe  blcfllngs  were  originally 
confined  within  narrow  precinfls ;    but,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  fucceflbrs  of  Manco  Capac  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that   ftretch 
to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,^ 
eftablidiing  in  every  province  their  peculiar  policy 
and  religious  inftitutions. 
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The  moft  Angular  and  ftrikin^  circumftaTicc  in 
the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influeriCe  of  reli- 
gioiv  upon  its  genius  and  kvvs.  Religious  ideas 
make  fuch  a  feeble  infjprcfiion  o»  the  mind  of  a 
favage,,  that  their  effe^  upon  his  fcniiments  and 
manners  is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexi- 
cans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  fyftem,  and 
holding  a  conliderabk  place  in  their  public  infti- 
tutions,  operated  with  confpicuotrs  efficacy  in 
forming  the  pecuHap  charadler  of  that  people. 
But  in  Peru,  the  wUok  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.  The  Jnca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legiflator,  but  as  the  meflfenger  of  Heaven. 
His  pcccepts  were  received  not  merely  a^  xhe  in^ 
jiindions  of  a  fiiperior,  but  as  the  ftiandate's  of  the 
Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred ;  and  in 
order  to  prefer ve  it  diftindb,  without  being  polluted' 
by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble  bloody  the  fons  of 
Manco  Capac  married  their  own  fifters,  and  no 
perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could 
not  claim  it  by  fuch  a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe 
Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation 
bellowed  upon  all  the  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca, 
the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to 
be  under  the  immediate  protedion  of  the  deity 
from  whom  they  iillied,  and  by  him  every  order 
of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  dic- 
tated. 
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From  thofe   ideas   two   confequences  refulted.  b  o  o  it 

VII 

The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  abfo-  u^-v--^ 

lute,  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  the  words,  mr^kawe 

Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  arc  confidcrcd  as  jSSf  *  ''^ 

the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  aft 

of  rcbeliioB,  but  of  impiety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe 

his  will.     Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion :  Jhe  abfo. 

1  1     •"'*  power 

and  as  it  would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  ot  the  inca, 

under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  prefumptuous 

to  advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fjbmit  with 

implicit  refpeft.     This  muft  neceflTarily  be  the  ef- 

feft  of  every  government  eftabliftied  on  pretenfions 

I  of  intercourfe  with  fuperior  powers.     Such  accord- 

I  ingly  was  the  blind  fubmiflion  which  the  Peruvians 

yielded  to  their  fovereigns.     The  perfons  of  highcft 

rank  and  greateft  power   in  their  dominions  ac- 

I  knowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  •, 

j  and  in  teftimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their 

prcfcnce,   they  entered  with  a  burden  upon  their 

Ihoulders,    as  an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and 

Uillingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed 

toimpofe.     Among  their  fubjefts,   force  was  not 

requifite  to  fecond  their  commands.    Every  officer 

entrufted  with  the  execution  of  then-r  was  revered, 

and,  according  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent  ob- 

ferver  of  Peruvian  manners '',  might  proceed  alone 

from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  without 

Imeeting  oppofition  •,  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from 

the  royal  Borlat  an  ornament  of  the  head  peculiar  to 
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Another  confequence  of  eftabiifliing  govern- 
ment  in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was, 
that  all  crimes  were   punilhed   capitally.      They 
were  not  confidered  as  tranfgrefllons  of  human  laws, 
but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.    Each,  without 
any  diftindion  between  fuch  as   were  flight  and 
fuch  as  were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and 
could  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
Confonantly  to  the  fame  ideas,  punifhment  follow- 
ed the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  certainty,  becaufe 
an  offence  againft  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an 
high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned  \    Among 
a  people  of  corrupted  morals,    maxims  of  jurif- 
prudence  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting,  by  rendering 
men  ferocious  and  deiperate,  would  be  more  apt 
to  multiply  crimes  than  to  reftrain  them.    But  the 
Peruvians,    of  fimple    manners  and.  unfufpicious 
faith,  were  held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difci- 
pline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely 
fmall.    Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened  and 
diredled,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom 
they  adored,   prompted  them  to  their  duty ;   the 
dread  of  punifhment,  which  they  were  taught  to 
confider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflifled  by  of- 
fended Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil.        ,     1 


*  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas  b  0^0  k 
ingrafted  their  pretentions  to  fuch  high  authority,  J^^p".-^ 
was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  cftabhfned  of  in^.r  rw. 
among  the  Mexicans.     Manco  Capac  turned  the 
veneration  of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural 
objeds.     The  Sun,  as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of 
joy,  and  fertility   in  the  creation,    attraded  their 
principal  homage.     The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co- 
operating with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  ho- 
nours.    Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior 
power,   takes   this  diredtion,  and  is  employed  in 
contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that  really 
cxift  in  nature,  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  is  mild; 
Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created   by  the  fancy 
and  the  fears  of  men,  are  fuppoied  to  prefide  in 
nature,  and  become  the  objefts  of  worfhip,  fu- 
perftition always  affumes  a  more  fevere  and  atro- 
dous  form.     Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example 
among  the  Mexicans,   of  the  former   among  the 
people  of    Peru.      The  Peruvians   had  not,    in- 
deed,   made  fuch  progrefs  in  obfervation  or   in- 
quiry, as  to  have  attained  juft  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  •,   nor  was  there  in  their  -language  any  pro- 
per name  or  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power, 
which  intimated,  that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of 
him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  ^ 
But  by  direfling  their  veneration  to  that  glorious 
luminary,  which,    by    its  univcrfal  and   vivifying 
energy,  is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine  beneficence. 


^  Acofta,  lib,  v.  c,  3. 
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s  o  o  K  the  rites  and  gbfervances  which  they  deemed  ac- 
ceptable to  him  were  innocent  and  htioKine.    They 
offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  produ^ions 
which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  fonch  from  the 
bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.    They 
lacrificed,  as  an  oUation  of  gratitude,  ibme  of  Um 
animals  who  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for 
nourishment.    They  prefented  to  him  choice  fpe* 
cimens  of  thofe  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light 
had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.    But  the 
Incas  never  ftaincd  his  altars  with  human  blood, 
nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father 
the  Sun  would  be  delighted  with  fuch  horrid  vie* 
cims<.    Thus  the  Peruvians,    unacquainted  with 
thofe  barbarous  rites  which  extinguifh  fentibility, 
and  fupprefs  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  fight  of 
human  fufferings,  were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  fuperftiuon  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  na> 
tional  charafler,    more  gentle  than   that  of  any 
people  in  America. 


j:t 
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The  influence  of  this  fuperftition  operated  in  the 
fame  manner  upon  their  civil  inflicutions,  and  tended 
to  corred  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  togentlenefs 
of  chara£ber.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though 
the  moft  abfolute  of  all  defpotifms,  was  mitigated 
by  its  alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not 
humbled  and  deprefled  by  the  idea  of  a  forced 
fubjeftion  to  the  will  of   a  fuperior^    obedience, 

* 

»  See   NOTE   XXXIH. 
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raid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  b  o  o  ic 
divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  im-  v-  ->■'■■  ^ 
plied  no  degradation.  The  fovereign,  confcious 
that  the  fiibmiffive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed 
from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  a  diftindVion  whicii  prompted 
him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  which  he 
was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  In  confequence  of  thofc 
impreffions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional 
iiiftory  of  Peru,  any  inftance  of  rebellion  againft 
the  reigning  prince,  and,  among  twelve  fucceflivc 
tnonarchs,  there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  were  anrfon  their 
carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that  of  fylum^ 
other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate  j  or,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfty  divinities  with 
human  facrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to 
redaim  and  civilize  the  vanquifhed,  and  to  diffufe 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  inftitutions  and  arts. 
Prifoners  feem  not  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  in-  -  ~ 
fults  and  tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every 
other  part  of  the  New  World.  The  Incas  took 
the  people  whom  they  fubdued  under  their  pro- 
tCL^ion,  and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  fub- 
Ijefts.  This  praftice,  fo  repugnant  to  American 
ferocity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of  the  mod 
polilhed  nations,  muft  be  afcribed,  like  othei  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  obfervcd  in  the  Peruvian 
Vol.  III.  P  manners. 
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manners,  to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The 
Incas,  confidering  the  homage  paid  to  any  other  ob- 
jeft  than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored 
as  impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their 
favourite  fyftem.  The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great 
temple  at  Cuzco '',  and  placed  there  as  trophies 
of  the  fuperior  power  of  ahe  divinity  who  was  the 
proteflor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  inftrudted  in  the  religious  tenets 
of  their  new  mailers  V  thiat  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 
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The  ftate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  lefs  fin- 
gular  than  that  of  religion^  and  contributed,  like- 
wife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  charader  to 
the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
were  divided  into  three  (hares.  One  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produfb  of  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  eredion  of  temples,  and  furnilhing 
what  was  requifite  towards  celebrating  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  The  fecond  belonged  to  the 
Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the  provifion  made  by 
the  community  for  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  third  and  largeft  (hare  was  refer ved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was 
parcelled  out.  No  perfon,  however,  or  community, 
had  a  right  of  exclufive  property  in  the  nortion  fet 


^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,    Vega,  Kb.  v.  c.  12. 
»  Herrera,  dec,  5,  lib.  iv.  c.  8, 
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apart  for  their  ufe.  They  pofleflcd  it  only  for  a  b  o  o  k' 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  divifion  was  u...y.ii^^ 
made,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and 
exigencies  of  each  family.  All  thofe  lands  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community. 
The  people,  fummoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired 
in  a  bc'jy  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  com- 
mon talk,  while  fongs  and  mufical  inftruments 
cheered  them  to  their  labour ".  By  this  fingular  JjU*^*  •* 
diftribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of 
cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  intereft,  and 
of  mutual  fubfervicncy,  was  continually  inculcated. 
Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  thole 
around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  reap.  A 
Itate  thus  conftitutcd  may  be  confidered  as  one 
great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  members 
was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices 
fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  flronger  attachment, 
and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer  intercourfe,  than 
fubfifted  under  any  form  of  focicty  eftablifhed  in 
America.  From  this  refulted  gentle  manners,  and 
mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  favage  ftate,  and  with 
which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  inftitutions  of  the  Incas  were  inequautj 

°  of  ranks. 

loframed  as  to  ftren»then  the  bonds  of  afFcdion 
among  their  fubjefts,  there  was  great  inequality  m 
their  condition.     The  diftindlion  of  ranks  was  fully 


■    k  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  iv.  c.  2.      Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  5, 
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»  o  p  K  eftablifhed  in  Peru.     A  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
v^-.y^^  tants,  under  the  denomination  of  Tanaconas^  were 
held  in   a  ftate  of  fervitude.     Their   garb  and 
houfes  were  of  a  form  different  from  thofc  of  free- 
men.    Like  the  tamemes  of  Mexico,  they  wcrC] 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  i 
every  other  work  of  drudgery  '.     Next  to  them  in  i 
rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free,  but] 
diftinguiftied  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours,  I 
Above  them  were  raifed,  thofe  whom  the  Spaniards 
call  Orejcnesy  from   the  ornaments   worn   in  their 
cars.     They  formed   what   may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
held  every  office  of  power  or  truft  ™.     At  the  head 
of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their 
high  defcent,  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much 
exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefc  were  elevated  | 
above  the  people. 

SfaMofarw,  SucH  a  form  of  fociety,  from  the  union  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftindlion  in  their 
ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the  arts. 
But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
improved  flate  of  various  arts  in  Mexico,  feveral 
years  before  they  difcovered  Peru,  were  not  fo 
much  ftruck  with  what  they  obferved  in  the  latter 
country,  and  defcribe  the  appearances  of  ingenuity 
there  with  lefs  warmth  of  admiration.     ThePcru- 


1  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  ill,  c.  4.  lib,  x.  C.  8. 
*•  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  iv.   c.  1. 
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vians,  nevcrthelefs,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  ■  o  o  k 
Mexicans,  both  in  the  necefTary  arts  of  life,  and  in 
Ifuch  as  have  fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant.      '  i 
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Im  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necef-  J^^J°^'^  . 
fity  in  focial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and  carried  culture. 
Ion  with  greater  (kill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrcfs  through  the  coun- 
try, were  9:)  fully  fupplied  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  wc 
meet  with  few  of  thole  difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  famine,    in  which  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico  were  fo  often  involved.     The  quantity  of 
Ifoil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcrction 
of  individuals,   but  regulated  by  public  authority 
in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but 
little  felt,  for  the  produft  of  the  lands  confecrated 
to  the  Sun,    as  well  as   thofe  let  apart  for  the 
Incas,  being  depofited  in   the   TamboSy  or  public 
ftorchoufcs,   it  remained  there  as  a  ftated  provifion 
Ifor  times  of  fcarcity  °.     As  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
Ition  was  determined  with  fuch  provident  attention 
Ito  ihe  demands  of  the  ftate,  the  invention  and  in- 
Iduftry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  cx- 
jtraordinary  exertions,    by  certain  defc(5ls  peculiar 
Ito  their  climate  and  iuil.     All  the  vaft  rivers  that 
lllow  from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe  eaftward  to 
(the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Peru  is  watered  only  by  fomc 


«  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14.    Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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torrents.     A  great  part  of  the  low  country  is  fandy 
and   barren,    and   never  refrefhcd  with  rain.    In 
order  to  render  fuch  an  unpromifing  region  fertile, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  va- 1 
rious  expedients.    By   means   of  artificial  canals  i 
condufled,  with  much  patience  and  confiderable 
art,    from   the  torrents   that   poured   acrofs  their  | 
country,  they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moi" 
fture  to  their  fields  •*.     They  enriched   the  foil  by  I 
manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which 
they  found  an  inexhauftible  (lore  on  all  ihe  idands 
fcattered  along  their   coaftsP.     In  defcribing  the 
cuftoms  of  any   nation  thoroughly  civilized,  fuch| 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  men- 
tioned as  in  any  degree  remarkable  j    but  in  the  I 
hiitory  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New 
"VVorld,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  lingular  proofs 
of  induftry  and  of  art.     The  u^e  of  the  plough, 
indeed,   was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.    They 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hardj 
wood  \    Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  fo  degrad- 
ing as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women,! 
Both    fexes  joined    in    performing  this  necefiaryl 
work.     Even  the  children  of  the  Sun  fet  an  ex- 
ample of  induftry,  by  cultivating  a  field  nearCuzcol 
with  their  own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  func-| 

"  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.    Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  1,  &  24. 
P  Acolla,  lib.  iv.  c.  37.   Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  3.    See  NOTE| 
XXXIV. 

«  Zarate,  lib.  t.  c.  8. 
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The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  ob-  Their  buiw. 
vlous,  likewife,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  their  houfes  '"^*' 
and  public  buildings.  In  the  extenfive  plains 
which  ftretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the 
Iky  is  perpetually  fercne,  and  the  climate  mild, 
their  houfes  were  very  properly  of  a  fabric  extreme- 
ly flight.  But  in  the  higher  regions,  where  rain 
falls,  where  the  viciflitude  of  feafons  is  known, 
and  their  rigour  felt,  houles  were  conftrufled  with 
greater  folidity.  They  were  generally  of  a  fquare 
form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with 
bricks  hardened  in  the  fun,  without  any  windows, 
and  the  door  low  and  ftrait.  Simple  as  thefe  ftruc- 
lures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may  feem 
to  be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were  fo 
durable,  that  many  of  them  ftill  fubfift  in  different 
parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  nionument  that  might 
have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domeftic  ftate 
of  the  other  American  nations  has  vanifhed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  de- 
ftined  for  the  refidence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the 
Peruvians  difplayed  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  art 
and  contrivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them  by 
fuch  of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  them,    while,  in  fome  meafure. 


'  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  z. 
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B  o  iP  K  entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated, 
if  the  ruins  which  ftiii  rennain,  did  not  vouch  the 
truth  of  their  relations.  Thcfe  ruins  of  facrcd  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  by  their  frequency  dcmonftrate  that 
they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who  muft 
have  fubfifted,  during  a  period  of  Ibmc  extent,  in 
a  ftate  of  no  inconfiderable  improvement.  They 
appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  di- 
menfions.  Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  all  remarkable  tor  folidity,  and  re- 
fembling  each  other  in  the  flile  of  architedturc. 
The  temple  of  P.'chacamac,  together  with  a  pa- 
lace of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortrefs,  were  fo  connedled 
together  as  to  form  one  great  (Iruilure,  above  half 
a  league  in  circuit.  In  this  prodigious  pile,  the 
fame  fingular  tafle  in  building  is  confpicuous,  as 
in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  ufc  of  the  pulley,  and  other 
mechanical  powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
ftones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  building 
to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edi- 
fice, in  which  they  fcem  to  have  made  their  great- 
eft  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rife  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  they  had 
not  difcovered  the  ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other 
cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  ftones  were  join, 
cd  with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the  feams  can  hardly 
be  difcerned  *.     The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  dil- 


»  See  NOTE   XXXV. 
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tribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  rOins,  were  i  o  o  it 

Vil 

ill-dilpofcd,  am!  aftbrdcd  little  accommodation.  ^  -^-'  f 
There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in  any  part  of  the 
building  i  and  a^  no  li^ht  could  enter  but  by  the 
door,  all  the  apaicmcnrs  of  largeft  dinienfion  niuft 
either  have  been  perfeflly  dark,  or  iiluminHied  by 
lome  other  means.  But  with  all  thcfe,  and  many 
other  i m per fe(fl ions  that  might  be  mentioned  in 
their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians 
wliich  ftill  remain,  muft  be  confidered  as  flupen- 
dous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ufc 
of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the 
power  pofTeflcd  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblefl:  or  mofl:  Th«i''P"Wic 

'  '  roads, 

ufcful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninter- 
rupted llretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  arc  en- 
titled to  ftill  higher  praife.  The  one  was  conduc- 
ed through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country, 
the  other  through  the  plains  on  the  fea-coaft. 
From  the  language  of  ad.iiiration  in  which  fome 
of  the  early  writers  exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when 
they  firft  viewed  thofe  roads,  and  from  the  more 
pompous  defcriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour 
to  fupport  fome  favourite  theory  concerning  Ame- 
rica, one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of 
the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways  which  re- 
main as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power:  But  in 
a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except 
the  Llama,  which  was  never  ufed  fpr  draught,  and 
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BOOK  but  little  as  a  beafl:  of  burden,  where  the  high 
roads  were  feldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  fooc, 
no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in 
forniing  tuem.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth  \  and  in  many  places  fo 
(lightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  vellige 
of  the  courfe-  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low 
country  little  more  feems  to  have  been  done,  than 
to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  pods  at  certain  intervals,  in 
order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was 
a  more  arduous  tafk.  Eminences  were  levelled, 
and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At 
proper  diftances,  Tambos,  or  ftorehoufes,  were 
ereded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his 
attendants,  in  their  progrefs  through  his  domi- 
nions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was 
originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  imper- 
vious region,  it  has  proved  more  durable  5  and 
though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
every  objed  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  no- 
thing has  been  done  towards  keeping  it  in  repair, 
its  courfe  may  ftill  be  traced ".  Such  was  the  ce- 
lebrated road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even  from  this  de- 
fcription,  diverted  cf  every  circumftance  of  maiii- 
feft  exaggeration,  or  of  fufpicious   afped,  it  mult 

^  Cieca,  c.  60. 

"  Xettz,  p.  i8q  191.  Zaratf,  lib.  i.  c.  t^,  14.  Vega, 
lib.ix.  c.  13.  Boguer  Voyage,  p.  loj.  Ulloa  Entretenemien- 
tos,  p.  365, 
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be  confidered  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  an  cxtraordi-  book: 
nary  progrefs  in  improvement  and  policy.  To  the  d— >-ii,j 
favage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating 
communication  with  places  at  a  diftance  had  never 
occurred.  To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known. 
Even  in  the  mod  civilized  coururies  of  Europe,  men 
had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a 
regular  object  of  national  police  to  form  fuch  roads 
as  render  intercourfe  commodious.  It  was  a  capital 
object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  communication 
with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extenfive  empire,  by 
means  of  thofe  roads  which  are  juftly  confidered  as 
one  of  the  nobleft  monuments  both  of  their  wif- 
dom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign 
of  barbarifm,  the  Roman  roads  were  nt'glefted  or 
deftroyed  *,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  en- 
tered Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boaft  of 
any  work  of  public  utility  that  could  be  compared 
with  the  great  roads  formed  by  the  Incas. 

The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  an-  and  bridges, 
other  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over 
all  the  reft  of  America.  In  its  courfe  from  fouth 
to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  interfered  by 
all  the  torrents  which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards 
the  Weftern  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of  their 
courfe,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  their  inundation,  thefe  were  unnavigable.  Some 
expedient,  however,  was  to  be  found  for  pafTing 
them.  The  Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in 
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B  o  o  K  wood,  could  not  conftruft  bridges  either  of  ftone 
or  timber.  But  neceflicy,  the  parent  of  invention, 
fuggeftcd  a  device  which  fupplied  that  defeft.  They 
formed  cables  of  great  ftrength,  by  twifting  to- 
gether fomc  of  the  pliable  withs  or  ofiers,  with  which 
their  country  abounds  -,  fix  of  thele  cables  they 
ftretched  acrofs  the  (Iream  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  made  them  faft  on  each  fjde.  Thefe  they 
bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes 
fo  clofe,  as  to  form  a  compaft  piece  of  net-work, 
which  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
earth,  they  pafled  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity ', 
Proper  perfons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each 
bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  affift  paflengers  ^ 
In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep 
and  broad  and  ft  ill,  they  are  pafled  in  BalzaSt  or 
floats  i  in  the  conftrudlion,  as  well  as  navigation 
of  which,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to 
be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America. 
Thefe  had  advanced  no  farther  in  naval  ikill  than 
the  ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oar  -,  the  Peruvians  ven- 
tured to  raife  a  maft,  and  fpread  a  fail,  by  means  of 
which  their  balzas  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the 
wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity  *. 


Mode  of  re- 
fining filver 
«re. 


Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians 
confined  fokly  to  objeds  of  eflential  utility.     I'hey 

»  See   NOTE   XXXVI. 

y  Sanchoap.  Ram.  iii.  376,  B.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Vega, 

lib.  iii.  c.  7,  8.    Kerrera,  dec-  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4. 
»  Ulloa  Voy.  i.  167,  &c. 
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had   made  fome  progrefs  in  arts,  which  may  be  book 
called  elegant.    They  pofleffed  the  precious  metals 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  people  of  America. 
They  obtained  gold  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Mexicans,  by  fearching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or 
vvafhing  the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  con- 
:ained.     But  in  order  to  procure  filver,  they  ex- 
erted no  inconfiderable  degree  of  ikill  and  inven- 
tion.    They  had  not,  indeed,  atrained  the  art  of 
finking  a  fhaft  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
penetrating  to  the  riches  concealed  there ;  but  they 
hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
the  fides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as 
did  not  dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.     In  other 
places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they 
dug  pits  to  fuch  a  depth,   that  the  perfon  who 
worked  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand 
it  up  in  bafkets  \     They  had  difcovered  the  art  of 
Imelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the  fimple 
application   of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was  more 
ftubborn,    and    impregnated    with   foreign    fub- 
ftances,  by  placing  it  in  fmall  ovens  or  furnaces,  on 
high  grounds,  fo  artificially  conftrudled,  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  funftion  of  a  bel- 
lows, an  engine  with  which  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted.    By  this  fimple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  fmelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  fil- 
ver in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  fundions  of  cornmpn  life 
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were  made  of  it**.  Several  of  thofe  vefiTels  and 
trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  no  fmall  degree  of 
eftimatibn,  on  account  of  the  neatnefs  of  the  work- 
manlhip,  as  well  as  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  ma- 
teriials.  But  as  the  conquerors  of  America  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had  fcarcely 
any  conception  of  the  former,  moftof  the  filver  vef- 
fels  and  trinkets  -were  melted  down,  and  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  metal  in 
the  divifion  of  the  fpoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament, 
their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  "Many 
fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Gua- 
cas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians 
covered  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are 
mirrors  of  various  dimenfions,  of  hard  (hining  ftones 
highly  poliflied  •,  veflels  of  earthen  ware  of  different 
forms  i  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments,  fome  de- 
ftined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Some  were 
of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree 
Dy  an  unknown  procefs,  as  to  fupply  the  place  of 
iron  on  feveral  occafions.  Had  the  ufe  of  thofe 
tools  formed  of  copper  been  general,  the  progrefs 
of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  fuch, 
as  to  emulate  that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But 
either  the  metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation  by 
which  it  was  hardened,  fo  tedious,  that  their  inftru- 
ments of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  extremely  fmall, 

^  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  i.  lib,  viii.  c.  25. 
Ulloa  Entreten.  258.  < 
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that  they  feem  to  have  been  employed  only  in  b  o  o  ic 
(lighter  works.     But  even  to  fuch  a  circumfcribed 
life  of  this  imperfed  metal,  the  Peruvians  were  in- 
debted for  their  fuperiority  to  the  other  people  of 
America  in  various  arts  \     The  fame  obfervation, 
however,  may   be  applied  to  them,  which  I  for- 
merly made  with  reipecb  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexi- 
cans.    From  feveral  fpecimens  of  Peruvian  utenfils 
and  ornaments,  which  are  depofited  in  the  royal  ca- 
binet of  Madrid,  and  from  fome  preferved  in  different 
colle(5lions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  workmanfliip  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it 
was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though 
the  moil  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 


^'■'-.^ 


II 


But  notwithftanding  fo  many  particulars,  which  An  impfr- 
feem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  improvement  in  '"^n* 
Peru,  other  circumftances  occur  that  fuggefl:  the 
idea  of  a  fociety  ftill  in  the  firft  ftages  of  its  tranfi- 
tion  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.     In  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  cuzco'^***°* 
had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  city.     Every  where  elfe,  the  people  lived  moltly 
in  detached  habitations,  difperfed  over  the  country, 
or,  at  the   ucmoil,  fettled  together  in  fmall  vil- 
lages •■.    But  Mutil  men  are  brought  to  alTemble  ia 


Ulloa  Voy.  torn.  i.  381,  &c.     Id.  Entreren.  p.  369,  &c. 
Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  5.     Ilcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
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numerous  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  fuch  clofc 
union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to  feel 
mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  pcrfedtly 
the  fpirit,  or  aflume  the  manners  of  fecial  life.  In 
a  country  of  imraenfe  extent,  with  only  one  city,  the 
progrefs  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  cither 
of  the  neceflary  or  more  refined  arts,  muft  have 
been  fo  flow,  and  carried  on  under  fuch  difad- 
vantages,  that  it  is  more  furprifing  the  Peruvians 
fhould  have  advanced  fo  far  in  refinement,  than 
that  they  did  not  proceed  farther. 

In  confequence  of  this  (late  of  imperfe<5l  union, 
the  fcparation  of  profeflions  in  Peru  was  not  fo 
complete  as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  lefs  clofcly 
men  afTociate,  the  more  limple  are  their  manners* 
and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts  of  common 
and  mod  neceflary  ufe  in  life  do  not,  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  become  fo  complex  or  difficult,  as  to  render 
it  requifite  that  men  (hould  be  trained  to  them  b - 
any  particular  courfe  of  education.  All  the  arts,  | 
accordingly,  which  were  of  daily  and  indifpenfable 
utility,  were  exercifed  by  every  Peruvian  indifcri- 
minately.  None  but  the  artifts,  employed  in  works 
of  mere  curioficy  or  ornament,  conftituted  a  fepa- 
rate  order  of  men,  or  were  dillinguiflied  from  other 
citizens  ^ 

i.itrTeccm.        From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  con- 
tercourfe."    fequtfttcc  followed.    Thcrc  was  little  commcrcial  in* 

^  Accfta,  lib.  vi.    c.  15.    Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.    Herrera, 
dec.  cj.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.. 
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trrcourfc  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  tm-  book 
pire.     The  adlivity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with  v-  ^..1  -i 
Ithe  foundation  of  cities;  and  from  the  moment" 
|(hat  the  members  of  any  community  fettle  in  con- 
Ifidcrable  numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  bc- 
[corne  vigorous.     The  citizert  mufl:  depend  for  fub- 
tence  on  the  labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
Iground.     They,  in  return,  mufl  receive  fome  equi- 
valent.   Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablilhed,  and 
the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for 
the  fruits  of  agriculture.    In  the  towns  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  ftated  markets  were  held,  and  whatever 
Icould  fupply  any  want  or  defire  of  man  was  an  ob- 
Ijcct  of  commerce.     But  in  Peru,  from  the  fingular 
mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  were  fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpe- 
Iciesof  commerce  carried  on  between  different  pro- 
Ivinces  ^  and  the  community  was  Icfs  acquainted 
with  that  aftive  intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond 
lof  union,  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

But  the  unwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  unwari;k« 
jtlie  mod  remarkable,  as  well  as  moft  fatal  defedt  in  Pcluvtin?.* 
heir  charader ».  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  na- 
ions  of  America  oppofed  their  invaders  with  un- 
aimted  ferocity,  though- with  little  condud  or  fuc- 
efs.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the  ftruggle  in 
rfence  of   their  liberties,  with   fuch   perfevering 
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I  \crex,  190.   Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  372,    Herrefa,  dec.  5. 
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BO  OK.  forticudc,  that  it  was  with  diHiculty  tl)e  Spaniards 
triumphed  oer  them,       Peru  was  llibdued  at  once, 
and  almoU  without  rcfidance  -,  and  the  moft  favour- 
able opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and 
of  crufliing  their  oppreflbrs,  were  loft  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people.      Though  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  Peruvians  reprefents  all  the  Incas  as  j 
warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of  armies, 
which  they  led  to  vidory  and  conqueft ;  few  fymp- 
toms  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit  appear  in  any  of  their  | 
operations  fubfequent  to  the  invafion  of  the  Spa- 
niards. The  influence,  perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitutionsl 
which  rendered  their  manners   gentle,  gave  their 
minds  this  unmanly  foftnefs  j  perhaps,  the  conllant 
ferenity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  en. 
crvated  the  vigour  of  their  frame;  perhaps,  feme 
principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to.  us,  was 
the  occafion  of  this  political  debility.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  fact  is  certain,  and 
there  is  not  an  inftance  in  hiftory  of  any  people  fo 
'  little  advanced  in  refinement,  fo  totally  deft  itutc  of  I 
military  enterprize.     This  character  hath  defccndcdj 
to  their  pofterity.     The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now] 
more  tame  and  depreflfcd  than  any  people  of  Ame. 
rica.     Their  feeble  fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  in-| 
adion,  feern  hardly  capable  of  any  bqld  or  manlyl 
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But,  befides  thofe  capital  defefls  in  the  poli- 
tical ftatc  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circumftancesl 
and  fadts  occur  in  the  SpaniHi  writers,  which  dil^ 
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paniards  ■  cover  a  confiderablc  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  book 
at  once,  |  manners.  A  cruel  cuflom,  that  prevailed  in  fome  of 
the  moft  favage  tribes,  fubfiftcd  among  the  Peru- 
vians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  emi- 
nent perfons,  a  confiderable  number  of  their  at- 
tendants was  put  to  death,  and  interred  around  their 
Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world 
with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with  the 
fame  refpeft.    On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac,  the 
moft  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  a  thoufand 
victims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the 
tomb^.     In  one  particular,  their  manners  appear 
to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  thofe  of  moft 
le  conftantHtude  tribes.     Though  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
yr  haveen-Hlire  in  preparing  maize,  and  other  vegetables  for 
haps,  fomcBtood',  they  devoured  both  flefh  and  fifh  perfectly 
to. us,  waslraw,  and  aftonifhed  the  Spaniards,  with  a  pradlice 
Whaceverlrepugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people  ^ 
ertain,  andP 

people  fol  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  pofTeflions  other  do. 
Ideftitute  oMof  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  oh  account  splin'in** 
Hboth  of  their  antient  and  prefent  ftate,  have  at- 
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[traded  the  greatefl  attention  •,  her  other  dominions 
pre  are  far  from  being  inconl3.derable,  either  in 
Went  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them  was  re- 
duced to  fubjeftion  daring  the  firft  part  of  the  fix- 
kenth  century,  by  private  adventurers,  who  fitted 
put  their  fmall  armaments  either  in  Hiipaniola  or  in 

">  Acofi?,  lib.  V.  c  7. 

'  Xerez,  p.  1^0.     Sanc^hOj  R^m<  iii.   372,  C*    Httten, 
•  5.  hb.  I.  c.  3. 
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BOOK  Old  Spain :  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in 

VII. 

U.  -v-*^  his  progrefs,  we  Ihoiild  difcover  the  lame  daiiiiir 
courage,  tlic  fame  pcrfcvering  ardour,  the  fame  ra- 
pacious dcfire  of  wealth,  a"d  the  fame  capacity  of 
enduring  and  furmounting  every  thing  in  order  to 
attain  it,  which  dillinguiOied  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conquefts.  But, 
inftead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the 
fimilarity  of  the  tranfadtions,  would  appear  almoil  a 
Aiirieffur.  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  related,  I  fhall 
vcyof  them,  f^jigfy  niyfelf  With  fuch  a  view  of  thofe  provinces  of  | 
the  Spanifli  empire  in  America,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatncfs,  fertility, 
and  opulence. 


Such  as  are 
adjacent  to 
the  empire 
of  Mexico. 


Cinaloa  and 
Scnora,  &c. 


I  BEGIN  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two 
great  monarchies,  of  whofe  hiftory  and  inftitutions  1 1 
have  giveri  fome  account,  and  fhall  then  briefly  de- 
fcribe  the  other  diftridts  of  Spanifh  America.    The] 
jurifdidion  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends 
over  feveral  provinces,  which  were  not  fubjed  tol 
the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.     The  countries  ofl 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  flretch  along  the  call  fule 
of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well 
as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  andl 
Nevi  Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  weft  and] 
north,  did  not  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Mon- 
tezuma, or  his  predecefTors.    Thefe  regions,  not  in- 
ferior in  magnitude  to  all  tlie  Mexican  empire,  arel 
reduced  fome  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  lefs  degreej 
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of  fiibjcclion  to  the  Spani(h  yoke.     They  extend  book 
through  the  moil  dchglitful  part  of  the  temperate  u— v*«^ 
zone  J  their  foil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile, 
and  all  their  produdions,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, arc  mofl  perfedt  in  their  kind.     They  have 
all  a  communication  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by 
rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  become 
fubfervient  to  commerce.     The  number  of  Spa- 
niards fettled  in  thole  vail  countries,  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely fmall.     They  may  be  faid  to   have  fub- 
diied,  rather  than  to  have  occupied  them.     But  if 
tlie  population  in   their  ancient  eftablifliments  in 
America  (hall  continue  to  increafe,  they  may  gra- 
dually fpread  over  thofe  provinces,  of  which,  how- 
ever inviting,  t.ey  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
talce  full  poirelTion. 

One  circumftance  may  contribute  to  the  fpeedy  rich  mines. 

[population  of  fome  didrids.    Very  rich  mines  both 

of  gold  and  filver  have  been  difcovered  in  many  of 

[the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.     Wherever 

llliefe  are  opened,  and  worked  with  fuccefs,  a  mul- 

[itiide  of  people  refort.     In  order  to  fupply  them 

Iwith  the  necelTaries  of  life,  cultivation  mult  be  in- 

creafed,  artifans  of  various   kinds  mult  alTemble, 

and  induftry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually  dif- 

Ifiilcd.    Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in 

Idifterent  parts  of  America  fince  they  fell  under  the 

Idominion  of  the  Spaniards.     Populous  villages  and 

[large  towns  have  fuddenly  arifen  amidH  uninha- 
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blted  wilds  and  mountains  i  and  the  working  of 
mines,  though  far  from  being  the  moft  proper  ob- 
jeift  towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  fociciy 
fhould  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  ot 
promoting  ufcful  adivity,  and  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  people.     A  recent  and  Angular  inftance 
of  this   has  happened,  which,  a*;  it  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  produdlive  of  greit 
effe(^s,  merits  attention.     The  Spaniards  fettled  in  I 
the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  had  been  long 
difturbed  by  the  depredations  of  fome  fierce  tribes 
of  Indians.     In  the  year  1765,  the  incurfions  of| 
thole  favages  became  fo  frequent,  and  fo  deftruc- 
live,  that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  in  defpair,  ap- 
plied to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,! 
for  fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable  them  to 
drive  thofc  formidable  invaders  from  their  places 
of  retreat  in  the  mountains.     But  the  treafuryofj 
Mexico  was  fo  much  cxhaufted  by  the  vaft  fumsf 
drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  fupport  the  late  war 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford] 
them  no  aid.     The  rcfpedl  due  to  his  virtues,  ac* 
complirtied  what  his  official  power  could  not  efTeft.l 
He  prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  tol 
advance  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for  dej 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.     The  wan 
was  conduced  by  an  officer  of  abilities ;  and  aften 
being  protrafted  for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difj 
ficulty  of  plirfuing  the  fugitives  over  mountains  anc 
tHrough  defiles  which  were  almoft  impaflable,  id 
terminated,  in  tlie  year  1 771,  in  the  final  fubmiffion 
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of  tliC  tribes,  which  had  b;cn  fo  long  the  objc6l  of  b  o  0  k 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  courfe  of  this  u^-^-y^^^j 
fcrvice,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  countrieg 
into  which  they  fcem  not  to  have  penetrated  beioic 
th.it  time,  and  difcovcred  mines  of  llich  value,  as  was 
a(loni(hing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  ri'.hcs 
contained  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At 
Cincguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered 
a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at 
the  depth  of  only  fixtcen  inches,  they  found  gold  in 
grains  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  fome  of  them  weighed 
nine  marks,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  Ihort 
lime,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  colledled  a  thoufancl 
nui  ks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to 
walh  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared 
to  be  lb  rich,  that  perfons  of  flkill  computed  that  it 
might  yield  wliat  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a 
million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  probabit 
above  two  thoufand  perTons  were  fettled  in  Cine-  JS?"*' 
guilla,  under  the  government  of  proper  magiftrates, 
and  the  infpeftion  of  feveral  ccclefiaftics.  As  feve- 
ral  other  mines,  not  inferior  in  richnefs  to  that  of 
I  Cineguilla,  have  been  difcovered,  both  in  Sonora 
and  Cinaloa**,  it  is  probable  that  thefc  neglefted 
and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may  foon  become 
as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spani(h 
I  empire  in  America. 

The  peninlijla  of  California,  on  the  other  fide  of  California, 
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the  vermilion  lea,  feems  to  tiave  been  lefs  known 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  provinces  which 
I  have  mentioned.     It  was  difcovered  by  Cortes  in 
the  year  1536  '.     During  a  long  period  it  continued 
to  be  fo  little  frequented,     hat  even  its  form  was 
unknown,  and  in  moft  charts  it  was  reprelented  as 
an  iflang,  not  as  a  peninfula  ^.     Though  the  cii- 
mate  of  this  country,  if  we   may  judge  from  its 
fituation,   mufl  be  very  defirable;    the  Spaniards 
have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it.     Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  lalt  century,  the  Jefuits,  who  had 
great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province, 
and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly 
acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  than 
which  they  poflefled  in  their  miflions  in  Paraguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame  po- 
licy, and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  con- 
ceiving any  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and  operations, 
they  feem  ftudioufly  to  have  depreciated  the  coun- 
try,  by  reprefenting  the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable] 
and  unwholefome,  and  the  foil  as  fo  barren,  that 
nothino;  but  a  zealous  defire  of  convertinc;  the  na-l 
lives,  could  have  induced  them  to  fettle  there".! 
Several  public-fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  un.| 
deceive  their  fovcrcigns,  and   to  give  them  a  bee 
tcr  vicvy  of  California  ;    but  in   vain.     At  length,! 
on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from- the  Spanilh! 
dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that! 
jundure  to  fufpe(51;  the  purity  of  the  Order's  inl 

'Bookv.'voT.ii.  p.  412.        -»  See    NOTE    XXXVIIlJ 
*  Vencgas,  Hifl.  of  California,  i.  i6,\   '■■■■-4.  ^ 
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tentions,  as  formerly  to  cotiBde  in  them  with  im-  b  00  k 
plicit  truft,  appointed  Don  Joleph  Galvez,  whofe  ^  -^'•>mi 
abilities  have  fince  raiTed  him  to  the  high  rank  o(f 
minifter  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninrula.   iHis 
account  of  thcj  country  was  favourable;    he  found 
the  pearl  filliery  on  its   coafts  to  h<:  valuable,  and 
he  dilcovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifing  ap- 
pearance ".     From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  So- 
nora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  population  of  thefc 
provinces  Ihail  increafe  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
Jappofed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from 
them  fuch   a  recruit  of  inhabitants,   as  to  be  no 
longer  reckoned   among  the  deiblate   and  ufeleVs 
didridsof  the  Spanilh  empire. 

On  the  eaft  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  '^'"P,?" 

anci  lion- 

are  comprehended   in    the   government    of   New  **"'^'*''* 
Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.     Thefe 
large  provinces,  ftretching  from  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like 
the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
derive  their  value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  or  the  richnefs  of  their  mines ;  but  they  pro- 
duce in  greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome  co- 
lours, is   fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  material, 
that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  confider- 
able,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in  commerce  of 
great  value.     During  a  long  period,  no  European 
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BOOK  nation  intruded  upon  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  pro. 
vinccs,  or  attempted  to  obtain  any  (hare  in  this 
branch  of  trade.     But  after  the  conqueft  of  Ja- 
maica  by  the  Englifli,  it  foon  appeared  what  a  for- 
midable rival  was  now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spanilh  territories.     One  of  the  firfl:  objeds 
which  tempted  the  Englifh  fettled  in  that  idand,  was 
the  great  profit  arifing  from  the  logwood  trade,  and 
the  facility  of  wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the 
Spaniards.     Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made 
the  firft  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth-eaft  pro- 
montory of  Yucatan,  and  by  cutting  logwood  there, 
carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.    When  moft  of  the  trees 
near  the  coaft  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  re- 
moved to  the  ifland  of  Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  1  and  in  later  times,  their  principal  ftation  has 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarm- 
ed at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negocia- 
tion,  remonftrances,  and   open   force,    to  prevent 
the  Englifli  from  obtaining  any  footing  on  that 
part  of  the  American   continent.     But  after  ftrug- 
gling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  dil- 
afters  of  laft  war  extorted  from  the  Court  of  Madrid 
a  reluftant  confent  to  tolerate  this  fettlement  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  heart  of  its  territories  p.     The  pain 
which  this  humbling  conceflion  occafioned,  feems 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards   to  devife  a  me- 
thod of  rendering  it  of  little  confequence,  more  ef- 
fedlual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negociation  or  vie-; 
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lence.    The  logwood  produced  on  the  weft  cbaft  8  o  o  it 

of  Yucatan,  where  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in   quality  ». »-^ 

far  fupcrior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marftiy 

(rrounds   where  the   Englifli  are  fettled.     By  en-  «"«i  «v'v*i« 

couraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permitting  the 

importation  of  it   into  Spain  without  paying  any 

dury  ^,    fuch  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch 

of  commerce,  and  the  logwood  which  the  Englifh 

bring  to  market  has  funk  lb  much  in  value,  that 

their  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually 

declined '  fince  it  obtained  a  legal  fanftion  •,   and, 

it  is  probable,  will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.     In 

that  event,  Yucatan  and   Honduras  will   become 

poffeffions  of  ronfiderable  importance  to  Spain. 

Still  faiii.'/;*  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  cona  nka 

and  Vcr2> 

provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  like-  gua. 
wife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain ;  but 
both  have  been  fo  much  neglefted  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall  value,  that  they 
merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  moft  important  province  depending  on  the  chuu 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.  The  Incas  had 
cltablifhed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its  northern 
diftrifts  i  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
its  gallant  and  high  fpiriced  inhabitants  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  con- 
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BOOK  queft  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro;  and  after  his 
death,    Pedro  de  Valdivia    refumed    the  defign. 
Both  met  with  fierce  oppofition.    The  former  re- 
linquifhed  the  tnterprize  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  mentioned ".    The  latter,  after  having  given 
many  difplays,   both  of  courage  and  military  fkill, 
was  cut  off,  together  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  under  his  command,     Francifco  de  Villagra, 
Valdivia's  lieutenant,    by    his    fpirited    condud, 
checked  the  natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the 
remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deftruftion.    By 
degrees,    all  the    champaign   country  along   the 
coaft  was  fubjeded  to  the  SpaniOs  dominion.    The 
mountainous  country  is  fliil  poffeffed  by  the  Fuel- 
ches,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  in- 
habitants, formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards ; 
with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almoft  perpe- 
tual  hoftility,  fufpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of 
infecure  peace. 


Excellence 
ot'  its  cli- 
mate and 
foil. 


That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  properly 
be  deemed  a  Spanifh  province,  is  a  narrow  diilrid, 
extending  along  the  coaft  from  the  defert  of  Ata- 
camas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred 
miles.  Its  climate  is  the  moft  delicious  in  the 
New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any 
feigion  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  border- 
ing on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never  feels  the  extre- 
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mity  of  heat,  being  fcfeened  on  the  eaft  by  ih^  ».  o 
Andes,  and  rcfrelhed  from  the  weft  by  cQpling  fea-^ 
breezes.     The  temperature  of  t|^e  air  is  fo  mild 
and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces  in  their- 
native  country.     The   fertility  of  the  foil  corre- 
fponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is 
wonderfully  accommodated  to  ^-uropean  produc- 
tions.    The  molt  valuable  of  thefe,    corn,   wine, 
and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  na- 
tive to  the  country.     All  the  fruits  imported  from 
Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  there.     The  animals, 
of  our  hemifphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve 
in  this  delightful  region.     The  horned  cattle  arc 
of  larger  fize  than   thofe  of  Spain.     Its   breed  of 
jhorfes  furpafles,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit,  the, 
famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they  fprung. 
Nor  has, Nature  exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  fur-, 
face  of  the  earth ;  fhe  has  ftored    its  bowels  with 
riches.     Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
per, and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  various 
I  parts  of  it. 


O   Ki 


VJI. 


ill 
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A  COUNTRY  diftinguillied  by  fo  many  blefTings,  caufe  of  its, 
I  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  kSurfbyUie 
afavourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  mud  have    ^'*"''"  *' 
been  cultivated  with  peculiar  prediledtion  and  care, 
Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccu- 
pied.    In  all  this  extent  of  county,  there  are  not 
above  eighty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  about 
three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of 
•  a  mixed 
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VIJ,  < 

s^-y^^i  lies  uncultivated,  and  fomc  of  its  moft  promifing 
mines  remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  negledt 
of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages, 
which  fcemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  ap- 
pear, the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only 
intercourfc  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto-bello.  All  the  produce  of 
thefe  colonies  were  (hipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao, 
or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from 
thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus.  All  the  commodities 
which  they  received  from  the  mother-country,  were 
conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  fame  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru. 
Thefe  had  of  courfe  a  profit  on  each ;  and  in  both 
tranfadlions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordina- 
tion ;  and  having  no  dired  intercourfe  with  the 
parent  ftate,  they  depended  upon  another  province 
for  the  difpofal  of  their  produdtions,  as  well  as  for 
^  -  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under  fuch  difcourage- 
<--    ments,  population  could  not  increafe,  and  indullry 

profpeft  of  was  deftitute  of  one  chief  incitement.     But  now 
that  Spain,  from  motives  which  I  (hall  mention! 
hereafter,    has  adopted  a  new  fyftcm,  and  carries  j 
on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  | 
Sea,  by  Ihips  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  di- 
re(5t  intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the  I 
Mother-coun:   -.     The  gold,  the   filver,    and  the| 
other  commo     .cs  of  the  province   will   be  ex- 
changed i 
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changed  in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufadlures  ^  ^^jf*  ^' 
of  Europe.  Chili  may  fpeedily  rife  into  that  im-  \— -y^-^ 
portance  among  the  Spaniih  fettlemencs  to  which 
it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may 
Dccome  the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces along  the  Pacific  Ocean  •,  it  may  fupply 
them  with  wine,  with  ca  \  xh  horfes,  with 
hemp,  and  many  other  articles  i\.  which  they  nc  ^ 
[depend  upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftcm 
[has  been  eftablilhed  only  a  few  years,  thofe  effefts 
I  of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved  ^  If  it  (hall  be 
adhered  to  with  any  fleadinefs  for  half  a  century, 
one  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  population,  in- 
duftry, and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province 
[with  rapid  progrefs.  ••   * 

To  the  eafl  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tu-  Provinces  o' 
Icutnan  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili,  and  aiTdRto^^eia 
llike  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-royalty  of  Peru.    '*'** 
Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent  flretch  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth  above  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  more  than  a  thoufand.     This  coun-  ^^Tr'"'"!!  .- 

I  and  foutnern 

[try,  which  is  larger  than  moft  European  kingdoms,^''''''"*' 
Inaturally  forms  itfelf  into  two  great  divifions,  one  *  ^' 

Ion  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de 
|la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the 
Ifamous  miflions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 
Idiftrifts.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fubfifted  be- 
peen  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concern- 
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"*  %i?  '^  *"S  '^5  boundaries,  v' ich,  it  is  probable,  will  be 
V— -v-*-*  foon  finally  afccrraincd,  either  air»icably,'  or  by  the 
decifion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to:  relerve  my  ac- 
count  of  this  northern  divifionj  until  I  enter  upon 
zhc  hiftory  of  Portug  '"fc:  America,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  conneded  •,  and,  in  relating  it,  I 
fhall  be  able  from  authentic  materials,  fupplied 
both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and 
accurate  defcription  of  the  operations  and  views  of 
the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  Angular  fabric  of  pc 
licy  in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  fo  impcrfedl'^  underftood'.  Tiie 
latter  divifion  of  the  province  ..  ^ntains  the  govern- 
ments of  Tucuman  and  Buenos-Ayres,  and  to  tl»tle 
I  fhall  at  prefent  confine  my  obfervations. 

utSr.*'^*'^*      Tfie  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by 
liie  river  De  la  Plata ;   and  though  a  fucceiTvon  of  I 
cruel  difafters  befcl  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  | 
eftablilh  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged 
to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at  firfl  by  the  hopes  of  dif- 
covering  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  after- 1 
wards  by  the  neceffity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  other  nation  from  fettling  there,  and| 
penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  poflcfiions 
in  Peru.     But  except  at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  havel 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all  tliej 
va(V  fpace  which  I  have  mentioned.     There  are, 
indeed,  fcattercd  over  it,  a  fe^it^  placnjs  on  which] 
they  have  bellowed  the   name  of  towns,  and  tol 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to-  add  fomc  dignity, 
.  1^  :  by 
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by  crcdling  them  into  biflioprics  *,   but  they  are  no  *  <>^  p  ^ 
better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three 
hundred    inhabitants.      One   circumftance,    how- 
ever, which  was  not   originally  forefecn,  has  con- 
tributed   to    render    this  diftrid,    though    thinly 
peopled,    of  confiderable  importance.     The  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Plata,    inftead  of  being  covered 
with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one 
vaft  open  plain,  almoft  without  a  tree.     The  foil 
is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many  ftreams 
defcending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  per- 
petual verdure.     In  this  rich  pafturage,  the  horfes 
and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe 
have  multiplied   to  a  degree  which  almoft  exceeds 
belief.     This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only 
to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying 
it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on 
a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,   by  the  exportation 
of  hides  to  Europe.     From  both,  the  colony  has 
derived   great   advantages.      But  its   commodious 
fituation  for  carrying  on   contraband   trade,    has 
in  order  to  ■been  the  chief  fource  of  its  profperity.     While  the 
there,  and  ■court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient  fyftem,  with 
poflefiionsBfefped'  to   its  communication  with  America,  the 
they  haveBfiver  De  la  Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of 
in  ail  ti™SpaniIh  navigation,   that  interlopers,  almoft  with- 
here  are,Bout  any  rifque  of  being   either   obrerved  or  ob- 
on  which«|ri,^j^(j^  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in 
|ns,  and  ^^m\iz\i  quantities,    that  they   not  only  fupplied  the 
e  digr.ityjBwants  of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all 
byl  Vol.  III.  R  the 
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BOOK  the  eaftt-m  diftrids  of  Peru.  When  the  Portu- 
gucfe  in  Brafil  extended  their  rcttlements  to  the 
banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed 
into  the  Spanilli  territories,  with  ilill  more  facility, 
and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic, 
however  detrimental  to  the  parent  (late,  Contri- 
buted  to  the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  hail 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos-Ayres 
became  gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  n)ay  be  the  effedt  of  the  alteration  lately 
made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature 
of  which  fliall  bedefcribed  in  the  fubiequent  Book,  I 
cannot  hitherto  be  known.  -.  n 


..  ( 


Other  terri- 
tories oi 


H-'i 


All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  the   iflands  exceped,   of  whofe  difcovery 
and  redudion  I  have  formerly  given  an  accounu 
are  comprehended  under  two  great  divifions-,   the| 
former  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firint, 
the  provinces  of  which  llretch  along  the  Atlantic,! 
from    the   eaftern  frontier   of  New   Spain  to  tiie 
rr.OLith  of  the  Orinoco  •,  the  Jattcr,  the  New  King- 
^x■%^^    :;  dom  of  Granada,  fituated  in   the  interior  country. 
'   .^:i.' '  i   With  a  Hiort  view  of  thefe  I  Ihall  dole  this  partotj 
my  work. 

y  To  the  eafi:  of  Veragua,  the  lalt  province  Uii 

jefb  to  the  viceroy  of  Mejjico^  lies  rlie.iibhmtisol 

nanen.        Datien.  ,  Though  ic  was  iu:  tjiis  pam  of  ahc,  com 
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lollies,  they  have  made  no  confiderable  progrefs  in 
peopling  ic.  As  the  country  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous, deluged  with  rain  during  a  good  part  of 
the  year,  remarkably  unhealthful,  and  contains  no 
mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  pro* 
b,ibly  have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  they  had 
not  been  allured  to  continue  by  the  excellence  of 
the  harbour  of  Porto- bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that 
of  Panama  on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  called 
the  keys  to  the  communication  between  the  north 
and  fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her  moft  valuable 
colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  advantage,  Pa- 
nama has  become  a  confiderable  and  thrivins:  town. 
The  peculiar  noxioulhefs  of  its  climate  has  pre- 
vented Porto-bello  from  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. As  the  intercourfe  with  the  fettlements 
"e  difcovery  Hin  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another 
m  account, Hchannel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and 
ifions-,  liieHpanama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nouriflied 
|ierra  Finr.tiHancl  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they 
e  Atlantic,Bwere  indebted  for  their  profperity,  and  even  their 
ain  to  t'leBexiilence. 
New  Kin^ 
ior  country, 
this  part  oil 
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The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
Iretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 
The  country  (till  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
(lallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and 
premely  fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  fubjeded  this 
part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the 
pr  1532.  Ic  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill 
Ntivated.      It  produces,    however,  a  variety  of 

R  2  valuable 
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BOOK  valuable  drugs,  and  feme  precious  ftones^  pnr 
cularly  emeralds.     But  its  chief  importance  is 


i.C- 


rived  from  the  harbour  o£  Carthagcna,  the  i  iij.t 
and  beft  fortified  of  any  in  the  American -ciuiViiiiiins 
of  Spain.    In  a  fituation  fo  favourable,  co4umcrce 
foon  began  toflourifli.     As  early  as  the  year  1544, 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note.    But 
when  Carthagena  was  chofcn  as  the  port  in  which 
the  galeons  fhould  firft  begin  to  trade  on  their  ar- 
rivil  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they   were  di. 
rcdted .  to  return,    in   order   to  prepare  fur  their| 
voyage  homtward,  tlie  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
was  lb  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that| 
it  loon  became  one  of  the  moft  populous,  opulent, 
and  beautiful  cities  in  America.     There  is,  how. 
ever,  rcafon  to  apprehend,  that  it  has  reached  it: 
higheft  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  k 
far  affected  by  the  change  in  the  Spanilh  fyftem  ol 
trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  i 
the  defirable  vifits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  Icai 
a  temporary  decline.     But  the  wealth  now  collede 
there,  will  Toon  find  or  create  employment  for  itfc 
and  may  be  turned   with  advantage  into  fomene\| 
Channel.    Its  harbour   is    fo  fafe,    and   fo  ccnve 
nicntly   fituated  for    receiving   commodities  froij 
Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo   long  accuj 
tomed  to  convey  thefe   into  all  the  adjacent  prd 
-vince??,  that  it  is  probitble  they  will  ftill  retain  thj 
briin<}h  of  trade>  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  | 
city  of  great  importance. 
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The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  s  o  o  k 

the  call,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonlb  dc  Oieda,  in  ' .-^ 

the  year  1499 "  i  ^"^  ^"^  Spaniards,  on  ihcir 
landing  there,  having  obfcrvcd  fome  huts  in  an 
Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raife 
them  above  rhe  ftagnated  water  which  covered  the 
plain,  were  led  to  bellow  upon  it  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by  their  ufuai  pro- 
penfity  to  find  a  refemblance,  between  what  t'^cy 
difcovered  in  America,  and  theobjcdls  which  v\ere 
familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  fettle  there,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  TM 
final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplilhcd 
by  means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifuions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  en- 
gaged him  in  operations  of  I'uch  variety  and  ex- 
tent, that  his  revenues  were  not  fufficicnt  to  defray 
the  expence  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Among  other  expedients  for  fupplying  the  deficiency 
of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  fums  from 
the  Velfers  of  Auglburgh,  the  moft  opulent 
merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  "av  of 
retribution  for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  ob- 
taining a  new  loan,  he  beftowcd  upon  them  the 
provitice  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary 
fief  from  the  crown  of  Caftile,  on  .cndition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  (hould  render  them- 
fdves  mafters  of  the  country,  and  cftablilh  a  co- 


«  Book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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BOOK  lony  there.     Under  the  dire<Elion  of  futh  perfoiis,  I  natural 


it  might  have  been  expeded,  that  a  fettlemcnt: 
would  have  been  eilabliHied  on  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  encourage  fuch  ufefu!  .nduftry,  as  mer- 
cantile proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
mod  certain  fource  of  profperiry  and  opulence. 
But  unfortunately  they  committed  the  execution 
of  their  plan  to  feme  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation 
V^hich  they  foon  dilcovered  to  be  very  uncomfort- 
able, inftead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to  cui- 
tivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  fiom 
diftricft  to  diftrift  in  fearch  of  mines,  plundering 
the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  opprefling 
them  by  the  impofition  of  intolerable  tafks.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exac- 
tions, in  compaiiibn  with  which  thofe  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  moderate,  defolated  the  province  fo 
completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  fub- 
fiftence,  and  the  Velfers  relinquifhed  a  property 
from  which  the  inconfiderate  condud  of  their 
agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  ad- 
vantage *,  When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the| 
Germans  deferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  agaiii 
took  pofTeflion  of  itj    but,  notwithftanding  many 

*  Circdo  y  Bagnqe  Hi?.,  de  Venezuela,  p.  i  ?,  &c. 
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natural   advantages,    it   is  one  of  their  moft  Ian-  book 

,  VIJ, 

(yuilhing  and  unpfoclu(5live  lettlemenis.       -     . .., 


The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  caraccasand 

*  ^  ^  Cumana. 

bft  of  the  Spanilh  territories  on  this  coaft  i  but  in 
relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mer- 
cantile company,  in  which  an  exclufive  right 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefled,  I  fhall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  confider  their  ftatc  and  pio- 
dudlions.  •    .. 


0"''}i 
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The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  New  Kin?, 
inland  country  of  great  extent.  This  important  ad-  na'^<*. 
dition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about 
the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar  an4 
Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Qiiefada,  two  of  the  bravefl: 
and  moft  accomplifhed  officers  employed  in  the. 
conqueft  of  America.  The  former,  who  com- 
manded at  that  time  in  Quito,  attacked  it  from 
the  louch }  the  latter  made  his  invafion  from  Sant^ 
Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, than  any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  %  they  defended  themfclvcs 
with  great  refolution  and  good  condudt.  The 
abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Que- 
fada  furmounted  all  oppofition,  though  not  with? 
out  encountering  many  dangers,  and  reduced  the 
country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  province. 


y  Book  ir.  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  Ic. 
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TrtlJ  New  Kingdom  of  Grartad*  is  fo  far  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  fca,  that  though  it 
approaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  vallies 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft  difttids  in 
America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  (tones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  by 
digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold 
is  found  1  it  is  mingled  with  the  foil  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  leparated  from  it  by  repeated  wadiing 
with  water.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly 
by  negro  Qaves ;  for  though  the  chill  fubterranean 
air  has  been  difcovered,  by  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal 
to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  deep  filver  mines,  they  are  more  capable 
of  performing  the  other  fpecies  of  labour  than  In- 
dians. As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  are  exempt  from  that  fervice,  which  has 
wafted  their  race  fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  country  is  ftill  remarkably  populous.  Some 
diitrifts  yield  gold  with  a  profufion  no  lefs  wonderful 
than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  I 
pepitas^  or  grams,  which  manifeft  the  abundance  j 
in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground  near 
Pamplona,  fingle  labourers  have  colleded  in  a  I 
day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  pefos^ 
A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  ] 
to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  eftimated  to  be| 

»  Piedrahita  Hift.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  481.  MS.  penes  me. 
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worth  feven  hundred  ?rrl  forty  pounds  ftcrling.  ^  o^"  ^ 
This,  which  is,  perh.:;pL;,  the  largcft  and  fineft 
fpecimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now 
depofued  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But 
without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  ufually 
collefted  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourilhing. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almofl:  every  part  of 
the  country  daily  increafes.  Cultivation  and  in- 
duftry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged, 
and  to  profper.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and 
other  commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great 
river  of  St.  Magdalen .  to  that  city.  On  another 
quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco ; 
but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks 
towards  the  eaft,  is  little  known,  and  imperfedly 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
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BOOK     VIII. 

FT E R  tracing  the  progrels  of  the  Spaniards  book 
in    their   difcoveries    and   conquefts  during  i_  -,  '  _f 
more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conduded  them  poficy°and* 
to  that  period  when  their  authority  was  ettablifhed  spanim  L- 
over  almoft  all  the  vaft  regions  in  the  New  World  '*"*'*** 
ftill  rubje(^  to  their  dominion.     The  efFeft  of  their 
fettlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took 
pofleflion,    th'i  maxims    which    they   adopted    in 
forming  their  new   colonies,  the  interior  ftruflure 
and  policy  of  theie,  together  with  the  influence  of 
tb'ir  progreffive   improvement   upon    the   parent 
Hate,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  na- 
tions, are  the  objedts  to  which  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  firft  vifible  confequence  of  the  eftablifli-  Depopuia- 
ments  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  merica  th'e 
Qiminution  or  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  ihem. 

equally 
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vin.  ^  equally  aftonilhing  and  deplorable.   I  have  already, 
^   ->'■  ^  on   different  occafions,    mentioned  the  difaftrons 
influence  under  which  the  connexion  of  the  Ame- 
ricans  with   the  people  of  our  hemifphere   com- 
menced,  both  in  the  iflands,  and   in  fevcral  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various 
caufes  of  their  rapid  confumption.     "Wherever  the 
inhabitants    of  America    had    refolution    to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many 
perifhed  in  the  unequal  conteft,  and  were  cut  off 
-;        by  their  fierce   invaders.     But  the  greateft  defola- 
tion  followed   after  the  fword    was  iheathed,  and 
c«ur«  of      the   conquerors  were    fettled    in  tranquillity.    It 
inands,  and   WES  in  the  iQands,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of  the 
the  conti-     Continent  which   ftretch   from   the  Gulf  of  Tri- 
nidad to  the  confines  of  Mexico,    that  the  fatal 
effefts  of  the  Spanifli  dominion  were  firft  and  moft 
fenfibly  felt.    All  thefe  were  occupied  cither  by 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters,    or  by  fuch  as  had 
nfade  but  fmall  progrefs  in  cultivation   and  in- 
duftry.    When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new 
mafters  to  take  up  a  fixed  refidcnce,  and  to  apply 
to  regular  labour ;  when  tafks  were  impofed  upon 
them  difproportioned  to   their  ftrength,  and  were 
exafted  with   unrelenting   feverity,   they  pofleffcd 
not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  fuftain  this 
unufual  load  of  oppreflion.     Deje<5tion  and  defpair 
drove  many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.   Fatigue 
and  famine  deftroyed  more.     In  all  thofe  extenfive 
regions,    the  original  race  of  inhabitants   wafted 
sway,    in  fome  it  was  totally  eXtinguiihed.    In 
■    .  •  Mexico, 
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Mexico,  where  a  powerful  andv  manial  people  di-  B  o  o 
ftinguiflied  their  oppofition  to  the  Spaniard-s  by  ef- 
forts of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  ncwn- 
bers  fell  in  the  field  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru, 
dill  greater  numbers  perilhed  under  the  hardlhips 
of  attending  the  Spanifli  armies  in  their  various 
expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  incef- 
ia-Ht  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provifions,  and 
military  (tores. ',  .-   ,..,.....    ..    ^y.. 
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But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spa-  in  New 
niards  were  fo  deftruftive  to  tlie  people  of  Mexico  PeruV" 
and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderare  policy  with  which       .     . 
they  eftablifhed  their  new  fettlements.     The  for- 
mer were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals ;    . . 
the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gra- 
dual confumption,  wafted  the  nation.     When  the 
provinces  of  MeKico  and  Peru  were  divided  among 
the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a  ^if- 
trift,  from  which    he  might  cxpedt   an  inftaata- 
neous  recompence  for  all  his  fervices.    Soldiers, 
accuftomed  to  the  carelefihefs  and  diflxpatioB  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  induftry  to  carry  on  any 
plan  of  regular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait 
for  its  Qow,  but  certain  returns.     Inftead  of  fet- 
tling in  the  vallits  occupied  by  the  natives,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  rewarded 
the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chofe  to  fix  their 
Nations  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  regions,  fre- 
quent both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru.     To  fearch 
for  mJD.cs  of  gold  and  filver,  was  the  chief  objed 
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B  o  o  K  of  their  aftivity.  The  profpcfts  whick  this  opens, 
and  the  alluring  hopes  which  it  continually  pre- 
fcnts,  correfpond  wonderfully  with  the  fpirit  of  en. 
terprize  and  adventure  that  animated  the  firit 
emigrants  to  America  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
dud.  In  order  to  pufli  forward  thofe  favourite 
projedls,  fo  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  fer- 
vlce  of  the  natives  became  indifpenfably  requifitc. 
They  were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  fudden  tranfition 
from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vallies,  to  the  chill 
penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid 
zone;  exorbitant  labour,  fcanty  or  unwhollbmc 
nourifhment,  and  the  defpondency  occafioned  by  a 
fpecies  of  opprefllon  to  which  they  were  not  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  afFcfled 
them  nearly  as  much  as  their  lefs  induftrious  coun- 
trymen in  the  iflands.  They  funk  under  the  united 
preiTure  of  thofe  calamities,  and  melted  away  with 
almoft  equal  rapidity '.  In  confcquencc  of  this, 
together  with  the  introducflion  of  the  fmall-pox,  a 
malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to 
the  natives  %  the  number  of  people  both  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  apr 
pcaredalmoft  incredible  \     .  ,    ^idrnvi^  n^^^ij  -m 

*  Torquemada,  1.  613.  * 

«  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.    Heri-era,  dec. '2'.  lih.x.  c.  4.     I71!ba 
Entreten.  ao6. 

*•  Torquem.  615.  642,643.     See    NOTE   XL. 
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StrcH  arc  rlie  mbft  confiderable  events  and  cMies,  n  o  b  k 
which,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  >.  -,-'  _f 
to  depopulate   America.      Without   attending  to  fuifofanj" 
thefe,  many  authors,  aftonifhcd  at  the  fuddennefs  {Sic^i^^ 
of  the  dcfolation,  have  afcribed   this   unexampled 
event  to  a  fyftcm  of  policy  no  lefs  profound  than 
atrocious.     The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  inability  to  occupy  the  vaft 
regions  which  they  had  difcovered,  and  forefeeing 
the  impoffibility  of  maintaining  their  authority  over 
a  people  infinitely  fuperior  to  themfelves  in  num- 
ber, in  order  to  preferve  the  poirefllon  of  America, 
refolved  to  exterminate  the  Inhabitants,  and  by  con- 
verting a  great  part  of  the  country  into  a  delert,  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it  ^ 
But  nations  feldom  extend  their  views  to  objefts  fo 
remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep  •,  and,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  humanity,  we  may   obferve,  that  no  na- 
tion ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an  execrable 
fcl.    ae.     The  Spanilh  monarchs,  far  from  ading 
upon  any  fuch  fyfl-em  of  deftruiflion,  were  uniformly 
Iblicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  their  new  fubjcfts. 
With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  chriftian 
faith,  together  with  the  defire  of  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  conlblations  of 
religion  to  people  deft itiite  of  fpiritual  light,  were 
more  than  oftenfible  motives  for  encouraging  Co- 
lumbus to  attempt  his  difcoveries.     Upon  his  fuc- 
cefs,  (he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpof<?> 
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B  o  o  f;  and  manifcdcd  the  inofV  tender  concern  to  Iccuic 
not  only  religious  inltruilion,  biu  mild  treatment, 
to  that  inoffcnlive  race  of  men  lubjcctcd  to  licr 
crown''.  Her  fuccccffors  adopted  the  ian)e  ideas; 
and,  on  many  occafions,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
their  authority  was  interpofcd  in  the  mo(t  vigorous 
exertions,  to  prorcft  the  people  of  America  from 
the  oppreffion  of  their  Spanifli  rubjcLls.  Their  re- 
gulations for  this  purpofe  were  numerous,  and  often 
repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wifdom,  and 
didated  by  humanity.  After  their  poflefTions  in 
the  New  World  became  fa  extenfive,  as  might  have 
excited  fome  app-^^henfions  of  difficulty  in  retaining 
their  dominion  over  them,  the  fpirit  of  their  regu- 
lations was  as  mild  as  when  their  fettlements  were 
confined  to  the  iflands  alone.  Their  folicitude  to 
proteft  the  Indians  fecms  rather  to  have  augmented 
as  their  acquifitions  increafed  ;  and  from  ardour  to 
accomplifli  this,  they  enaded,  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  for- 
midable rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies,  and  fpread 
alarm  and  diflaffeflion  through  all  the  reft.  But 
the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  con- 
trouled  by  the  authority  of  Jaws.  Rapacious  and 
daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  little  accuftomed  to  the  rcftraintsof 
military  difcipline  while  in  fervice,  and  ftill  lefs 
difpofed  to  refped  the  feeble  jurifdiflion  of  civil 
power  in  an  infant  colony,  defpifcd  or  eluded  every 
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rcf^ulation  that  fet  bounds  to  their  exadlions  antl  book 
tyranny.  1  he  parent  Hate,  witli  perfevering  atten-  \_,  -  ^-'..j 
lion,  iflucd  cdids  to  prevent  the  oppreflion  of  tlie 
Indians  j  the  colonifts,  regardicfs  of  thefe,  or  trad- 
ing to  their  diftance  for  impunity,  continued  to 
confider  and  treat  them  as  flaves.  The  governors 
thcmfclves,  and  other  officers  employed  in  tiie  co- 
lonies, fevcrai  of  v/hom  were  as  indigent  and  ra- 
pacion.'5  as  the  adventurers  over  v/hom  they  prcfided, 
were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas  of 
the  conquered  people ;  and  inllcad  of  checking,  en- 
coura;zed  or  connived  at  their  excefles.  The  defo- 
Lition  of  the  New  World  llioukl  not  then  be  charged 
on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  coiifidefed  as  the  effl'd 
of  any  fyftcm  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought  to 
be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indigent  and  often  un- 
principled adventurers,  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  be 
the  conquerors  and  Hril  planters  of  America,  v;ho, 
by  meafures  no  Icfs  inconfiderate  than  unjuft,  coun- 
teracted the  ed lifts  of  their  fovereign,  and  have 
brought  difgrace  upon  their  country. 

With  ftill  greater  injudice,  have  many  authors  nortiieef. 
reprefentcd  the  intoleracing  fpirit  of  the  Roman  ifj^Von/'^* 
Catholic  religion,  as  the  caufe  of  exterminating  the 
Americans,  and  have  accufed  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaf- 
tics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the  flaughter 
of  chat  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
God.  But  the  fiilt  mifiionaries  who  vifited  Ame* 
r'ic;i,  though  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men. 
Tlicy  early  cfpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and 
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BOOK  vindicated  their  charader  from  the  arperfion<;  oi 
their  conquerors,  who,  dticribing  them  as  inca- 
pable of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil  lite, 
or  of  comprehcncUng  the  tbdrines  oT  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  fiibordinate  race  ol  men, 
on  whom  the  iiand  of  nature  had  fct  the  mark  of 
fervicude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have  given 
of  the  humane  and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spaiiilh 
milfjonaries,  in  protect.in;.T  the  helplcfs  Hock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a  liyiu  which 
refleds  lulbe  upon  their  function.  'I'hey  were  n-.i- 
nillcrs  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wrefl;  the  rod 
from  tiie  hands  oi  opprclfors.  To  their  powerful 
interpolition,  the  Americans  were  indebted  for  every 
regulation  tending  to  mitigate  tJie  rigour  of  their 
fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  regu- 
lar  as  well  as  fccular,  are  ftill  confidered  by  the 
Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom  ihey 
have  recourfe  under  th.e  iiardlhips  and  exadions  to 
which  they  are  too  often  expofc;d  *. 


The  number 
of  the  In- 
clians  Hill  le- 
nuinint;. 


But,  notwithflanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
America,  a  very  confiderable  number  of  the  na- 
tive race  Hill  remains  boih  in  JVlexico  and  i-'eru, 
efpecially  in  thole  parts  which  were  not  expolcd 
to  the  firft  fury  of  tlie  Spanilh  arms,  or  delbluttd| 
by  the  firll  efforts  of  their  induftry.  Hill  more  rui- 
nous. In  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  thel 
other  delightful  provinces  of  the  Mexican  cmpirf, 
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which  flictch  along  the  Souih-lca,  the  race  of  In-  n  o  o  k. 

.     .  .  vm. 

dians  is  Hill  numerous.     Their  I'ettlemcnts  in  fome 

places  are  lb  populous,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  ci- 
ties ^    In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain 
is  divided,  there  are  at  leaft  two  millions  of  In- 
dians i  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  po- 
pulation, but  fuch  as  Hill  forms  a  body  of  people 
Inferior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  this  extenfive  country  ?.    In  Peru  fevcral 
diftrids  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Qiiito,  arc 
occupied  almolt  entirely  by  Indians.     In  other  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  i-n 
niiujy  of  their  fettlements  are  almoll  the  only  per- 
fons  who  praflife  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  moll 
of  the  interior  rtations  in  Ibcicty.     As  the  inhabi- 
timts  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accuftomed 
to  a  fixed   refidence,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of 
regular    induftry,    lels   violence   was    rcquifice  in 
bringing  them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  Euro- 
pean modes  of  civil  life.     But  wherever  the  Spa- 
niards fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of  America, 
their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives.    Im- 
patient of  reftrainr,  and  difdaining  labour  as  a  mark 
I  of  fervility,   they  either  abandoned  their  original 
feats,  and  fought  for  independence  in  mountains 
and  forells  inaccefliblq  to  their  opprefibrs,  or  pe- 
rilhed  when   reduced  to  a  ftate  repugnant  to  their 
ancient  ideas  and  habits.     In  the  dillrifls  adjacent 
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B  o  o  K  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres, 
the  defolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
have  taken  mofl  full  pofleflion. 


General 
ideas  of  the 
policy  of 
Spain  in  its 

colonic'ii. 


But  the  eftablifiifnents  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, were  made  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy 
was  capable  of  forming  them  to  beft  advantage. 
By  the  union  of  all  irs  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was 
become  a  powerful  fcate,  equal  to  fo  great  an  un- 
dertaking. Its  monarchs,  having  extended  their 
prerogative  far  beyond  the  limits  which  once  cir- 
cumfcribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  fubject  to  controul,  either  in 
concerting  or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In 
every  wide  extended  empire,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment mull  be  Umple,  and  the  fovereign  authority 
fuch,  that  its  relblutions  may  be  taken  with  promp- 
titude, and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  fufficieiit 
force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchs,  when  they  were  called  to  deliberate  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  eftablilhing  their  dominion  over 
the  mofl  remote  provinces,  which  had  ever  been 
fubjedled  to  any  European  itate.  In  this  delibera- 
tion, they  felt  themfelves  under  no  conftitutionnl 
reftraint,  and  that,  as  independent  mailers  of  their  i 
own  refolves,  they  might  iflue  the  edii5ls  rcquifitc 
for  modelling  the  government  of  the  new  colonies,] 
by  a  mere  a6l  of  prerogative. 
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This  early  inte.pofition  of  the  Spanifh  crov;n,  in  book. 
order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  co-  v,,^-^^!^^ 
lonies,    is  a  peculiarity    which    diftinguidies   their  pofSono/' 
progrefs  from  that  of   the  colonies  of  any  otlier  ii^tiwmj'. 
European  nation.    When  the  Portugucfe,  the  Eng- 
lifli,  and   French,  tooic   pofleflion  of  the  regions 
in  America  which  they  now  occupy,  the  advan- 
tages which   thefc    promifed  to   yield  were  fo  re- 
mote and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  fiif- 
fered  to  ftruggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almoft 
without  guidance  or   protedlion    from   the  parent 
Ihte.     But  gold  and  filver,  the  firft  produdions  of 
the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  the  New  World,  were 
more  alluring,  and  immediately  attrafled  the  atten- 
tion of  their  monarchs.     Though  they  had  contri- 
buted little  to  the  difcovery,  and  almoft  nothing 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World,  they  inftantly 
afTumed  the  funfbion  of  its  legiflators ;  and  hav- 
ing acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly  un- 
known, they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it,  to 
which  nothing  fimilar  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man affairs. 
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The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurifpru- 
(lence  with  refpedl  to  America,  is  to  confider  what 
has  been  acquired  there  as  veiled  in  the  crown, 
rather  than  in  the  ftate.  By  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  on  which,  as  its  great  charter,  Spain 
founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been, 
or  fliould  be  difcovered,  were  beftovved  as  a  free 
gift  upon  Ft-rdinand  and  Ifabella.     They  and  their 
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proprietors  of  the  vaft  territories,  which  the  arms 
of  their  fubjefls  conquered  in  the  New  World. 
From  them,  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed,  and 
to  them  they  finally  returned.  Ihe  leaders  who 
conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the  governors 
who  prefided  over  the  difilTeni:  colonies,  the  of- 
ficers of  juftice,  and  the  minifters  of  religion,  were 
all  appointed  by  their  authority,  and  remov.ible  at 
their  pleafure.  The  people  who  compofcd  infant 
fettlements  were  intitled  to  no  privileges  inde- 
pendent of  the  fovertign,  or  that  ferved  as  a  bar- 
rier againft  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true, 
that  when  towns  were  builc,  and  formed  into  bo- 
dies  corporate,  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  ckct 
their  own  magiftratcs,  who  governed  them  by  laws 
which  the  community  ena<5led.  Even  in  the  mill 
defpotic  dates,  this  Iceble  fpark  of  liberty  is  notex- 
tinguilhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spanifii  Americ;i, 
this  jurifdidlion  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  com- 
merce and  police.  In  whatever  relates  to  public 
government,  and  the  general  intercli,  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates 
from  the  people.  All  centers  in  the  crown,  and  in 
the  officers  of  its  nomination. 


All  the  new        "WiiEN  thc  conqucfts  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 

rfominions  of      .  i  i        i     •  i  •  •  ■ 

SpiinAiH-      rica  were  completed,  their   monarchs,   m   rormmg 

jeded  «o  two  ^  .  ,  r         r         1     •  i         •    • 

viceroys.       the  plan  ot  intcmal  poncy  lor  their  new  dominion^, 
divided  them  into  two   immenfe  governmenrs,  oie 
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fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  tlie  other  to  b  0^0  k. 
the  viceroy  of  Peru.     The  jurifdidion  of  the  for-  u— y-— J 
mer  extended  over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to 
Spain   in  the  northern  divifion   of  the  American 
continent.     Under  tiiat  of  the  latter,  was  compre- 
hended whatever  flie  pofleiTcd  in  South  America. 
This  arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning,  vvas 
attended  with   many   inconvenicncies,   became  in- 
tolerable when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  vice- 
loyaky    began   to  improve  in   indudry  and  popu- 
lation.     The  people  complained  of  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  fupcrior,   whofe  place  of  refidence  vvas 
lb  diftant,  or  fo  inaccelfible,  as  almofc  excluded 
them  from  any  iniercourle  with  the  fc^at  of  govern- 
ment.    The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  dillrids 
fo  far  removed   from  his  own  eye  and  obfervation, 
was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill  direded.     As 
a  remedy  for  thofe  evils,  a  third   viceroyalty   has 
been  eflablilhed  in  the  prefent  century,  at  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  tlie  new  kingdom  of  (Jca- 
nada,  the  jurifdidion  of  which  extends  ov?r  thr:; 
whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  province 
of  Qiiito  ^.     Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  the  Their 
perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but  poflefs  his  rt'^nu  pre-  *'°^^'"  ' 
roo-iitives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  sovcrn- 
ments,  in  their  utmotl  extent.     Like  him,  they  ex- 
crcife  fupreme  authority  in  every  department  of  go- 
vernment, civil,  military,  and  criminal.    They  have 
the  fole  right  of  nominating  the  perfons  who  hold 


^  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  1.  23,  255, 
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fi  o  o  K  many  ofBces  of  the  highefl;  importance,  and  the  oc- 
cafional  privilege  of  fuppiying  thole  which,  when 
they  become  vacaii':  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  <;i(t, 
until  the  fucceffoi:  appointed  by  the  king  .Oiall  ar- 
rive. The  external  pomp  of  their  gover:iment  is 
fuited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  lioufehold  regularly  ella- 
blilhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of  com- 
mand, difplaying  fuch  magniliicence,  as  hardly  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  delegated  authority '. 


nm 


Courts  of 
Audience. 


11    ■  •:   U   1i 


But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difcharge  in  perfon 
the  funiftions  of  a  fupreme  magillrate  in  every  part 
of  their  extenfive  jurildidion,  they  are  aided  in  their 
government  by  officers  and  tribunals  fimilar  to 
thole  in  Spain.  ,  The  condu6l  of  civil  affairs  in  the 
various  provinces  and  diftridts,  into  which  the  Spa- 
niih  dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  coir,, 
mitted  to  magistrates  of  various  orders  and  deno- 
minations ;  fome  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by 
the  viceroy,  hut  all  lubjed  to  the  command  of  the 
latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurirdidlion.  The  rJmi- 
nillration  of  juflice  is  veiled  in  tribunals,  known  by 
the  name  o't  Audiences^  and  formed  upon  the  modti 
ot  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain.  ThcTe  are  ele- 
ven in  number,  and  dilpenfe  juilice  to  as  many  dil- 
trids,  into  which  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  Anie- 
vica  are  divided  •*.     The  nuniber  of  judges  in  the 
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court  of  Audience  is  various,  according  to  the  ex-  b  00  k 
tent  and  importance  of  their  jurifdiflion.  The  fta-  l  -r^mtrnj 
tion  is  no  lefs  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is 
commonly  filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities  and 
merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  refpedlable. 
Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their 
cognizance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  fet 
apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the  moft  defpoiic  go-  Their  juiii. 
vernments,  that  the  fovereign  exercifes  in  perfon  '  '°"' 
the  formidable  prerogative  of  adminiftering  juftice 
to  his  fubjedls,  and  in  abfolving,  or  condemning, 
confults  no  law  but  what  is  depofited  in  his  own 
bread: ;  though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
judicial  authority  is  committed  to  magiftrates,  vvhofe 
decifions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  efta- 
bliflied  forms,  the  Spanifli  viceroys  have  often  at- 
tempted to  intrude  themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juf- 
tice, and  with  an  ambition  which  their  diftance 
from  the  controul  of  a  fuperior  rendered  bold,  have 
afpired  at  3  power  which  their  mailer  does  not  ven- 
ture to  alTumc.  In  order  to  check  an  ufurpation 
which  muil  hnv :  annihilated  jultice  and  lecurity  in 
the  Spanilh  colonies,  by  fubjeding  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  fingle  man,  the  vice- 
roys have  been  prohibited,  in  the  moft  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or 
trom  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with 
rclped:  to  any  point   litigated  before  them '.     In 
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BOOK  fome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  queftion  of  ci- 
vil rigiit  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations 
of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  court  of  Audience,  which,  in  thofe  in- 
llances,  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power 
placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  coniti- 
tutional  barrier  to  circumfcribe  his  jurildidion. 
But  as  legal  reftraints  on  a  perfon  who  reprelents 
the  fovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  authority,  are 
little  fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanirti  policy  j  the 
hefuation  and  reierve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience  are  remark ai^le. 
They  may  advife,  they  may  remonilrate  •,  bur,  in 
the  event  of  a  dire'^t  colllfion  between  their  opinion 
and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines 
muft  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  tlie 
king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies '".  But  to  be 
intitled  to  remonftrate,  and  inform  againft  a  per- 
fon, before  whom  all  others  mull  be  filent,  and 
tamely  fubmit  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which 
adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  I'his  is 
farther  augmented  by  another  ciftumilance.  Upoa 
the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provifion  of  a 
fucceffor  by  the  king,  the  fupreme  power  is  vefted 
in  the  court  oi  Audience  refident  in  the  capital  of 
the  vici;r(»yaity,  and  the  fcnior  judge,  adilled  by 
his  brethren,  excrcifcs  all  the  funi^lions  of  the  vice- 

»»  Solorz,  de  Jurelnd.  lib.  iv,  c.  3.  n.  40,  41.  Recop.  !Ib.  ii. 
tit.  XV.  1.  36.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  34.  lib.  v.  tit.  ix.  1    i. 
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roy  while  the  office  continues  vacant".  In  matters  book 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Audi- 
ences, in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdidlion, 
as  courts  of  juilice,  their  fcntences  are  final  in 
every  litigation  concerning  property  of  lels  value 
than  fix  thouland  pefos ;  but  when  the  fubjcifl:  in 
dil'pute  exceeds  that  lum,  their  decifions  are  fub- 
jecl  to  revie^v,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies ". 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  council  of 
the  monarchy  lor  dignity  and  power,  is  veiled  the 
fiipreme  government  of  all  the  Spanifii  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  firft  eftablifiied  by  Ferdinand, 
in  the  year  15  ri,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfe(5t 
form  by  'Charles  V.  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurif-  its  power, 
ci'ftion  extends  to  every  department,  ecclefiallical, 
civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  laws  and 
ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  muft  be  ap- 
proved Of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before 
they  are  ifilied  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  referved  to  the 
crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it  each 
perlbn  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  con- 
vjul:,  rewards  their  fervices,  and  inflids  the  pu- 
nifhments  due  to  their  malverlations  i*.     Before  it, 

^  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv    1.  1^7,  &c. 
*  Recop.  lib.  V.  lit.  xiii.  1.  i,  &c. 
"  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.  1.  1,2,  &c. 
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^  vii?  ^  ^^  ^^^^  y/hatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  fc. 
cret,  is  received  from  America,  and  every  fchemc 
pf  improving  the  adminiftration,  the  police,  or  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  con- 
fideration.     From  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conflant  obje6l  of 
the  catholic   monarchs   to  maintain  its  authority, 
and  to  make   ilich  additions  from  time  to  time, 
both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might  render 
it   formidable   to  all  their   fubjeds    in   the  New  I 
World.      WhateveV  degree  of  public  order  and 
virtue  itill  remains  in  that  country,  where  fo  many 
circumllances  confpire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  afcribed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  wife  regulations  and  vigilant  infpedion 
of  this  refpeclabie  tribunal. 


Cafa  de 

Contrata- 

cion. 


Its  func- 
tions. 


As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in 
his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in 
the  place  where  he  refides.  Another  tribunal  has 
been  inftiiuted,  in  order  to  regulate  fuch  com- 
mercial affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  ptr- 
fonal  infpedion  of  thole  appointed  to  fuperintend 
them.  '  This  is  called  Cafa  de  la  Contratacion^  or 
the  houfe  of  trade,  and  was  eftablilhed  in  Seville, 
to  whofe  port  comrncrce  with  the  New  World  was 
confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be 
confidered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court 
of  judicature.     In  the  former   capacity,    it  takes 

1  Solorz,  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  12. 
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cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourfc  book 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commo- 
dities fhculd  be  exported  thither,  and  has  the  in- 
fpecftion  of  luch  as  are  received  in  return.  It  de- 
cides concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the 
\Veft  Indies,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the  fhips, 
their  equipment  and  defiination.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  it  judges  with  refped  to  every  quef- 
lion,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal,  arifing  in 
confequence  of  the  tranfaftions  of  Spain  with  Ame- 
rica i  and  in  both  thefe  departments,  its  decifions 
are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but  thac 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies  \ 


I  4;         I !  S, 


Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, which  Spain  has  eftablifhed  in  her 
American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various 
fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  collefling  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  police  of  the 
country;  to  defcribe  their  different  funflions,  and 
to  enquire  into  the  mode  and  effefi:  of  their  opera* 
lions-,  would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than 
minute  and  uninterefting. 


I   ,; 


The  firft  objeil  of  the  Spanifii  monarchs  was  to  rnfioWjea, 
fecure  the  produdions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  excS-c'"* 
il:ue,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourfe  '^^^'^' 
[with   foreign  nations.     They    took    pofTeflTion    of 

'  Rccop.  lib.  ix.  tit.  i.     Veitia  Norts  de  la  Contratacion^ 
I  lib.  i.  c.  I. 
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America  by  right  of  conquefl,  and,  confcious  not 
only  of  the  feeblencfs  of  their  infant  fcttlemcnts, 
but  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  eilabufl^ing  their  do- 
minion over  fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  l-j 
many  reiudlant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dicad- 
cd  the  intrufion  of  Grangers  i  tiiey  eveu  ihunrd 
their  infpeflion,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
a  diftance  trom  their  coafts.  This  ipirit  of  jc, 
loufy  and  exclufion,  which  at  firll  was  natural, 
and  perhaps  necelFary,  augmented  as  their  poi,  .- 
fions  in  America  extended,  and  the  value  of  t!i  in 
came  to  be  more  fully  underllood.  In  confequencc 
of  it,  a  fyftem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among  man- 
kind. In  the  ancient  world,  'r  was  not  uncoir,- 
mon  to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two 
kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations,  whicli 
Served  to  difburdcn  a  fVate  of  its  fuperfluous  Tub- 
jeds,  when  they  multiplied  too  fad  for  the  terri- 
tory whicli  they  occupied  :  or  they  were  military 
detachments  ftationed,  as  garrifons,  in  a  conquered 
province.  The  colonies  of  fome  Greek  republics, 
and  the  fwarms  of  northern  barbarians  which  fctdtrd 
in  different  parts  of  Kurope,  were  of  the  firlt  fpecies. 
'  The  Roman  colonies  were  of  the  fccond.  In  the 
former,  the  connedion  with  the  mother-country 
quickly  ceafed,  and  they  became  independent  dates. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  no:  complete, 
Ref^uiations    t^g  dependence   continued.      In    their    American 

for  tliat  t^  ^ 

purpoie.       fettlements,  the  Spanifli  monarchs  took  v/hat  was 
peculiar  to  each,  and  ftudied  to  uni:c  tliem.    By 
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lending  colonies  to  regions  fo  remote,  by  ellablifli-  n  '>^  f^ 
iiig  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and  admini- 
Ihation,  under  di(tin«5t  governors,  and  with  pecu- 
liar laws,  they  disjoined  them   from    the   mother- 
country.      By   retaining  in    their  own  hands  the 
rights  of  legiflation,  as  well   as  that   of  impofing 
taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nominating  the 
pcrfons  who  filled  every  department  of  executive  go- 
vernment, civil  or  military,  they  fccurcil      -ir  de- 
pendence upon  the  parent  if  ate.   Happily  f      jpain, 
the  ficuation  of  her  colonies  was  fuch,  as  rendered  ic 
poffibleto  reduce  this  new   idea  into  pra6lice.     Al- 
inoft  all  the  countries  which  fhe  had  difcovtred  and 
occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics.    The  produdions 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe  are  different  from 
thole  of  Europe,  even  in  its  molt  fouthern  provinces. 
The  qualities  of  the  climate  and  of  the  foil  naturally 
turn  the  induftry  of  fuch  as  fettle  there  into  new  chan- 
nels.    When  the  Spaniards  firft  took  poflTefTion  of 
their  dominions   in   America,  the  precious    metals 
which  they  yielded,  we-'tf  the  only  objed:  that  attraded 
their  attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  began  to  take 
abetter  diredion,  they  employed  themfelves  almoft 
wholly  in  rearing  fuch  peculiar  produdions  of  the 
cHmaie,  as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief 
uemand  in  the  mother-country.     Allured  by  vafl: 
profpe-i'ts  of  immediate   wealth,    they  difdaincd  to 
wade  their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lucrative,  but  of 
fuperior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  impoffible  to 
corred  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  makinc; 
ny  efforts  in  induftry  which  might   inter.^ere  with 
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B  o  o  X  thofe  of  the  mother-country,  the  cftablifliment  of 
fcvcral  fpecies  of  manufadluresj  and  even  the  ciil. 
ture  of  the  vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the 
Spanilh  colonies  %  under  fevere  penalties  '.  They 
mud  truft  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for  the 
objeds  of  primary  necefljty.  Their  clothes,  their 
furniture,  their  inftruments  of  labour,  their  luxu- 
ries, and  even  a  confiderable  part  of  the  provifions 
which  they  confume,  were  imported  from  Spain. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain, 
polTeflTing  an  extenfive  commerce  and  fiourifliing 
manufaduresj  could  fupply  with  cafe  the  growing 
demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  (lores. 
The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.  But  all  that  the  co- 
}onies  received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was 
conveyed  in  Spanilh  bottoms.  No  veffrl  belong- 
ing to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the 
commodities  of  America  to  Europe.  Even  the 
commercial  intercourfe  of  one  colony  with  anotherj 
Was  either  abfolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by 
many  jealous  reftridHions*  All  that  America  yields 
flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain  ;  all  that  it  confLimesI 
muft  iiTue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  itaj 
colonies  without  exprefs  permilHon  j  no  veffel  of 
any  foreign  nation  is  received  intc  their  harbours;! 
and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confifcarion  of  move- 
ables, are  denounced  againft  every  inhabitant  who| 

.      •  See  NOTE    XL VII. 

«  B.  Ulloa  Rcub.  dcs  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 
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prefumcs  to  trade  with  them ".  Thu^  the  colonies  book 
are  kept  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  pupillage ;  and  by  Um— ,^»^ 
the  introdudtion  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a 
refinement  in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  ex- 
ample to  the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of 
the  parent  Hate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spa-  siow  pro. 
ni{h  monarchs  feem  to  have  attended  in  forming  pupation '^°" 
their  new  fettlements  in  America.  But  they  could  ropJ! 
not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  they  had  de- 
ftroyed;  and,  from  many  concurring  caufes,  their 
progrefs  was  extremely  flow,  in  filling  up  the  im- 
menfe  void  which  their  devaftations  had  occafioned. 
As  foon  as  the  rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  be> 
gan  to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to 
[dangers  and  v^iftrefles,  v/hich  at  firfl:  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  derpifed.  The  numerous  hard- 
(hips  with  which  the  members  of  infant  colonies 
have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafes  of  unwholefome  cli- 
mates, fatal  to  the  cOnftitution  of  Europeans  j  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  a  country,  covered  with  forefts, 
linto  culture;  che  want  of ^haiids  neceffary  for- labour 
infome  provinces,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry, 
linall,  unlefs  where  tiie  accidental  difcovery  of  mines 
lenriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils 
luniverfally  felt  and  magnified.  •  Difcourjf'ged  by 
Ithe  view  of  thefe,  the  fpifit  of  migration  was   fo 
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1  0  o  K  much  daonpqdi  t:hati£dEi^;yeMr9af^erth9  dlfcovery 

v>r%'^i*j  ot'  the  New  VVprid)  t^o  nomber  of  SpftnUrds  in  all 

its  provipcss  ti  computed  not  to  have  excecvkd  fif- 

'tBenthoufandA!'   i..-   '...it/    r.i:  .a-  im   /.'t.jrr.ti  '.: 

b''^X"if!?e      '^"*  mode  ih  whieh  pit^rtj  was  diftributcd  in 

of  property,  tHc  SpatiiOi  colonies,  and  the.  regulations  cftablifh- 

ed  with  refpeft  to  the  tranfmUTion  of  it,  whether 

by  dtfccnt  or  by  falc,  were  extremely .  unfavourable 

to  population.     In  order   to  promote  a  rapid  in- 

creafe  of  people  in   any  new  fettlennlent^  property 

in  land  ought  to  be  divided  into  fmaU  (hares,  and 

the  alienation  of  it  Ihould   be  rendered  extremely 

eafy  ^,    But  the  rapacioufnef^  of  the  Spanish  con* 

querors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this 

fundamental  maxim  of  policy  \    and,  as  they  pof* 

fcHed  power,  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the 

utmofl:  extravagance  of  their  wiihes,  many  fcizedj 

didri^ts  of  great  extent,  and  held  them  as  enccm- 

tndas.     By  degrees  they  obtained  the  privilege  of 

converting  a  part  of    thcfe    into  MsyarafgeSf  a| 

fpecies  of  fief,  introduced  into  the  Spaniih  fyden 

of  feudal  jurifprudencc  %    which   can   neither 

divided  nor  alienated.     Thus   a  great  portion  ol 

landed  property,    under  this    rigid  form  of  enj 

tail,    is  withheld  from   circulation,   and  dercendj 

from    father  to   fon    unimproved,    and  of  liulj 

value  either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  commt 

nity.      In  the  account  whiqh    I    have  ogivcn 

"  Sec  N  O  T  E  XlVUl      '  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry*  iv  i^^ 
',Recop.  lib.  iv,  lit,  iii,  I.  24. 
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th*  redij6Hbh  of  ^Pep^>,  various  examples  6ccur  of  ■  o  o  k 
enormous  vraiSbff  of  country  occupied  by fomc  of  i_  -,-  ^ 
theCofiqocrors'V  The  cfxcBfles  in  other  prorinces 
were  fimiUr,  for  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
they  acquired,  was  originally  cftimated  according 
td  the"*  number  of  Ifijjins  which  lived  upon  them, 
Ambrica  was  irt  general  fo  thinly  peopled,  that 
only-diftfifts  of  great  extent  could  afford  fuch  a 
ftttmber  of  lalxjurcrs  as  might  be  employed  in  the 
minetrwith  any  profpcft  of  confiderable  gain.  The 
pernicbus  eflft-^as  of  thofe  radical  errors  in  the  dif- 
•  iributicHi'  and  nature  of  property  in  the  Spanifti 
fetilcrticntis,  arc  felt  through  every  department  of 
indii^ry,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  great  caufe 
of  a' progrefs  in  population  lo  much  ilov/er  than 
ihat>  which  has  taken  place  in  better  conllituted 
«olottlcs\  '  t  (•'   :• 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fupport  of  the  en-  andthm^- 
I'  ormOtrsand  cxpcnfivc  fabric  of  their  ecclefiafticul  e'cciefiajiicai 

uolicv 

eftabKihmcrit,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanilh 
cBloniiife,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs 
h  of  population  and  induttry.  The  payment  of 
[' tythes  19  a  heavy  tax  on  induftrvj  and  if  the  ex- 
aftion  of  them  be  not  regulated  and  circumfcribed 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  civil  magiftraie,  it  becomes 
intolerable  and  ruinous.  Bur,  inftead  of  any  re- 
ftraint  oil  the  claims,  of  eccleftaflics,  the  inconfi- 
dcratc  zeal  of  the  Spanish  legiflators  admitted  them 

•  Book  vi.  p.  139.  «»  See  N  O  T  E   XLIX. 
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into  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  qnce  im- 
pofed,  on  their  infant  coloj^i^s  a  burden  wl^ich  is  in 
no  fli gilt  degree  opprefTive  to  fociety,  even,  in  its 
rjiofl:  improved  {late.  As  early  as  the  year  1501, 
the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined^ 
and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  primary  neceffity,  towards  whic.h  the  at- 
tention of  new  fcttlers  muft  naturally  be  turned,  i? 
fubjeded  to  that  grievous  exaction  \  Nor  were  thf 
demands  of  the  dcrgy  confined  to  articles  of  iimple 
and  eafy  culture.  Ics  more  artificial  and  operofc 
productions,  fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal, 
were  loon  declared  to  be  tyihablc*;  and  thus  the 
indufVry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  (l:age  of 
its  progrcfs,  from  its  rudefl  eflay  to  its  higheft  in^ 
provcment.  To  the  weight  of  this  legal  impofi- 
tion,  the  bigotry  of  tlic  American  Spaniards  has 
ma  ie  uiany  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond 
delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parad?  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  fuperllitious  reverence  for  ecckfi- 
aftics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  beftpwcd 
profufe  donatives  on  churches  and  monafterjes,  and 
have  unprofitably  waded  a  large  proportion  of  thaj 
wealth,  which  might  have  nourifhed  and  given  vi-. 
gowr  to  productive  labour  in  j^rowing  colonies,  ^.^  ^^ 


Various  or- 
ders of  peo- 
ple in  the 
coionie*. 
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But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
America  which  the  Spaniards  have  pccupijed, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  circun^ftances  wJiich 


*  Recop.  lib.  I.  tit.  xiv.  1.  2, 
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have  checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gra-  b 
dually  increafed,  and   filled  the  colonics  of  Spain 
with  citizens  of  various  orders,  *  Among  thefc,  the 
Spaniards,  who  arrive  from  Europe,  dirtinguiflicd 
by  the  name  oiChnpetones^  are  the  firll  in  rank  and  S,''^L*5r"*' 
power.     From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanifli 
court  to  fecute  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the 
parent  ftate,  all  departments  of  confcquence  are  filled 
by  pcrfons  fent  from  Europe;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employ-*' 
ed,  each  mufl:  bring  proof  of  a  clear  dcfcent  from  a 
family  of  Old  Cbrfjlfaf?s,  untainted  with  any  mixture 
of  Jewifli  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  difgraced 
by  any  cenlure  of  the  inquifition '.     In  fuch  pure 
hands,  power  is  deemed  to  be  fafely  lodged,  and 
almoft  every  public  fundion,  from  the  viceroyalty 
downwards,    is  committed  to  them  alone.     Every 
perion,  who  by  his  birth,  or  refidence  in  Amc^ricn, 
may  be  fufpefted  of  any  attachment  or  interell  ad- 
verfe  to  the  mother  country,  is  the  objeft  of  dif- 
truft  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  cx- 
dufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority  \ 
By  this  confpicuous  predile(5lion  of  the  court,  the 
Chapetones    are    raifed    to  fuch  pre-eminence   in 
America,  that  they  look  down  with  difdain  on  every 
other  order  of  men. 


K. 


i 


_    The  charade^  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles,  or  de-  Creoles  the 

»<:    wh'ch  H  /•  fecund, 

'^  ;F' '^    ■  leendantrs  of  Europeans   fettled  in  America,    the 


*  Recopil.  lib.  ix.'  tit.  xxvi.  1.  15,  16. 
^  See  NOTE    L. 
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fccond  cUfsof  (ubiedls  in  the  Spiihlni  eolortics,  have 
enabled  the  Chapjctones  to  acquire  other  advan- 
tij^cs,  hardly   lei's  confiderable   than  thofe  whic!i 
they  derive  from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 
Thpugh  fome  of  tlie  Creolian  race  ^rc  defccndcd 
fi[om  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  j  though 
others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  nobleft 
families  in  Spain  *,    though  many  are  po/TefTcd  of 
ample  fortunes,  yet,  by  the  enervating  influence  of 
./t  fuUry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous  govern- 
iiienc,  and  by  their  defpair  of  attaining  that  dillinc- 
cion  to  which  mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour 
of  their  minds  is  fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  grtat 
part  of  them  wafte  life  in  luxurious  indulgencies, 
tpingled  with  ah  illiberal  fuperllition  dill  more  de- 
bafing.     Languid  and  unenterprifing,    the  opera- 
tions of  an  adlive  extended  commerce  would  be  to 
them  fo  cumberfome  and  opprcfTive,  that  in  almo(l 
every  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  ip  it. 
The  interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,   and  with 
Spain  itfelf,  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chape- 
tones^  5   whp,  as  the  rccompencc  of  th^it  iridiiffry, 
^mafs  immenie wealth,  whij«?  the  Creoles,  funk  in 
flotJv  are  fitisfic4^wif^,^j^  rgycB^j'^^  th^ir[;^k- 
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the  various  pafHons  excited  by  a  rivalfhip  To  inte*  b  o  o  i 
rcrting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  Ort  \_  --^^,^ 
every  oqcafion,  fymptoms  of  this  averHon  break 
out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each  be- 
(lows  on  the  other,  are  as  contemptuous  as  thofit 
which  flow  from  the  mod  deep-rooted  national  an- 
tipachy  ^  The  court  of  Spain,  ffom  a  refinement 
of  dillruitful  policy,  cherilhcs  thofc  feeds  of  dis- 
cord, and  foments  this  mutual  jcaloufy,  which  hot 
only  prevents  the  two  molt  powerful  clafles  of  its 
jubjcdts  in  the  New  World  from  combining  againftf 
the  parent  ftatc,  but  prompts  each,  with  the'  moft 
vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve  the*  morions  and  to  coun- 
teraft  the  fchcmes  of  the  other. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spartilh  co-  a  ntned 
lonies  IS  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of  an  the  third 
European  and  a  negro,  or  of  an  European  and  citiMai. 
Indian,    the  former  called  Mulattoes^    the  latter 
Mejiizos,    As  the  court  of  Spain,  folicitous  to  in^ 
corporate  its  new  vafTals  with  its  ancient  fubjedtS) 
early  encourged,  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  Aitrerica 
tfl^  marry  the  nativies  of  that  country,  fevcrat  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  co- 
lonies !.'   But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  liceiltidus 
ihdiirgence,  than  to  compliance  with  this  injunc- 
tion of  their  fovercigns,  that  this  miked  breed  has 
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o  o  K  multiplied  fo  greatly,  as  to  conftitute  a  confiderablo 
part  of  tlic  population  in  all  the  Spanilh  fcttlc- 
ments.  The  levcral  ftagcs  of  dcfccnt  in  this  race, 
and  the  gradual  variations  of  (hade  until  the  Afri- 
can black,  or  the  copper  colour  of  America, 
brigiitcn  into  an  European  complexion,  are  accu- 
rately marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  diilin- 
guifhed  by  a  peculiar  name.  Thole  of  the  fiilt 
and  fecond  generations  are  confidered,  and  treaccd  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes  i  but  in  the  third  dckent, 
the  charafteriftic  hue  of  the  former  difappearsj 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  i§  lb 
entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  dillin- 
guilhed  from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to 
all  their  privileges  K  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whofe  frame  is  remarkably  robuft  and  hardy, 
that  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanidi 
fettlcments,  and  other  aftive  fundions  in  Ibciety  are 
difcharged,  which  the  two  higher  clafles  of  citizens, 
from  pride,  or  from  indolence,  difdain  to  exercife '. 
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The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The  iniio- 
duAion  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  fpecies 
into  America,  together  with  their  fervices  and  fuf- 
ferings  there,  (hall  be  fully  explained  in  anotl>er 
place  i  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly,-  in-order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  ficuation  under 

k  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  j.  p.  27.     ^    ,       '  x    \       -> 

'  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  29.     Voy.  de  Bouguer,  p.,J04^>M©» 
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the  Spanifh  dominion.     In  fcveral  of  their  fcrtle- 
Hienti^,    particularly    in   New  Spain,    negroes  are 
chiefly  cm]  loyed  in  domeftic  fcrvice.     They  form 
a  principal  pare  ii>  the  train   of  luxury,    and  are 
cherifhed  and  carefTed  by  their  fuperiors,  to  whole 
vanity  and  pieafurcs   they   arc  equally  fubrervienr. 
Thrir  drcls  and  apptarance  arc  hardly  lefs  fplendid 
[than  that  of  their  mailers,  whole  manners  they  imi- 
Itate,  and  whofe  prlTions  they  imbibe"'.    Elevated  by 
[this  diltindtif)n,  they  have  aflTumed  fiich  a  tone  of 
Ifiiprnority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  tli.  m  with 
I'uch  infulf-nce   and   fcorn,  that  the  antipathy  be-    . 
twein    t!ie    two    races    haS    become   implacable. 
Even   in  Peru,    where  negroes   feem   to  be  more 
numerous,  and  arc  employed  in  field-work  as  well 
as  donellic   lervice,  they  maintain  their  afcendanc 
over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to 
|the  other  lubfifts  with  equal  violence.     The  laws 
bve  indultrioufly  fomented  this  averfion,  to  which 
[accident  gave  rife,  and,  by  moil  rigorous  injunc- 
Idons,  have  endeavoured   to   prevent  every  inter- 
courfe  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  betweea 
[the  two  races.     Thus,'  by   an  artful  policy,  the 
[Spaniards  derive  ftrength  from  that  circumftance 
lin  population  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other  Eu- ,. 
Iropean  colonies,  and  have  fecured  as  afTociates  and 
Idefenders,    thofe  very  perfons  who  elfcwhere  are 
lobjedsofjealoufy  and  terror".  ' 

■"  Gage,  p.  56.     Voy.  de  U!loa,  i.  45i'»         ,.    j   ,  >   1 

"  Recopil.  lib.  vii.  tit.  v.  1.  7.    Heriera.  d^c.  8f  .lib.  v<^^^,v 
It.  12.    frezier,  144*         .+.<.-.« 
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order  oi  ci« 


The  Indians  form  the  laft,.  and  the  moft  dc< 
prcflid  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which  bc- 
Srm  ihJ  u"a  longed  to  their  anceftors.  I  have  already  traced 
the  progrefs  of  the  SpaniHi  ideas  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  people,  and 
have  mentioned  the  moft  important  or  their  more 
early  regulations,  concerning  a  matter  of  fo  much 
confeqncncc  in  the  adminiilration  of  their  new  do- 
minions. But  fince  the  period  to  which  I  have 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  America,  the  infoiina-. 
tion  and  experience  acquired  during  two  ccniurics, 
have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  fuch  im- 
provements  in  this  partof  its  American  fyftem,  that 
a  fliort  view  of  the  prelent  conditio  n  of  the  Indians 
may  prove  both  curious  and  intereliing. 


Their  pre- 
fent  condi- 
tion. 


By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542, 
which  have  been   fo  often   mentioned,    the  hioh 
pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  Wor4d,| 
who  confidered  its  inhabitants  as  (lavesy.  to  whole 
fcrvice  they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property, 
were  finally  abrogated.      From  that  period,   ttie 
Indians  have^  been  reputed   freemen^  and  utii^ikcl 
to  the  privileges  of  fubjedls^     Whenr«dnMtted  int© 
this  rank,   it  was  deenTedi  juft,  that  they  iliould 
contribute  towards   the  fupport  .and-  im!prt)vemcnt| 
of  the  ibciety  which  had  adopted  them  as -mem- 
bers.    But  as  no  confiderable  benefit  could  be  ex-| 
peded  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  hK?n  urfac- 
quainted  with  regular  induilry,  and'averfe  to  la. I 
hour,  th6  court  of  S'pain  found  it  tiCQcftkry  to  m 
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ind  fccurc,  by  proper  regulations,  what  ic  thought  b  o^^o  k 
rcafonable  to  txat\  from  them.     With  this  view,  v*.->^^-^ 
an  annual  tax  was  impoled  upon  every  male,  from  onth«m. 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  j  and  at  the  lame  time,  « 

the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  iervices 
[which  they  might  be  required  to  perform,  were 
alcertained  with  precifion.     This  tribute  varies  in 
ililferent  provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in 
New  Spain  as  a  medium,    its  annual   amount  is 
nearly  four  Ihillings  a  head;  no  exorbitant  fum  in 
countries  where,  as  at  the  fourcc  of  wealth,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low  °.     The  right  of 
levying  this  tribute  likewife  varies.     In  America, 
I  every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vaflal  of  the 
crown,  or  depends  upon  fome  fubjeft  to  whom  the 
(liftrict  in  which  he  rcfidcs,  has  been  granted  for  a 
limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  an  enco- 
mtrida.     In  the  former  cafe,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treafury  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  fame  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder 
of  the  grant.     When  Spain  firft  took  pofleflion  of 
America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out 
among  its  conquerors,  or  thofc  who  firft  fettled 
there,  and  but' a  fmall  portion  refer ved  for  the 
crown.     As  thofe  grants  which  were  made  for  two. 
lives  ontyApi  reverted  fucceflively  to  the  fovereign,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diflfufe  his  favours  by 

*  Sen  NOT  E  LI.  ^  Recopil.  lib.  yI.  tit.  v.  1. 42.    HacI?- 

lu)'t,.vol,.iii.  p>.,^6i.    ■■  ,;  :v7    :\--.-- 

f  Recooil.  iib.vi.  du  vai.,1.4|.  Solor^  d^  Xndvjw. 
ub.  u.  c.  10,                               ^ 

••«                         l^  grants 
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BOOK  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 
C  .■.^■■^■j  revenue  by  valuable  annexations  "i.  Of  thefe,  xh: 
latter  has  been  frequently  choff?n  ;  the  number  of 
Indians  now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown^ 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  firfl  age  after  the  con- 
queft,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  conti- 
nues to  extendi 

Jemanded"'  '^"^  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervices  of  the  In- 
dians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  holder 
of  the  encomienda^  according  to  the  fame  rule  ob- 
fcrved  in  the  payment  of  tribute,  Thofe  fer- 
vices, however,  which  can  now  be  legally  exaft: 
ed,  arc  very  different  from  the  tafks  originally  im- 
pofed  upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work 
which  they  muft  perform  is  defined,  and  an  equi- 
table recompcnce  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
Hated  fervices  demanded  of  the  Indians,  may  be 
divided  into  two  branches.  They  are  either  em- 
ployed in  works  of  primary  necefllty,  without  which 
fociety  cannot  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are  com- 
pelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from  which  the 
Spanilh  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  im-' 
portance.  In  cdnfequcnce  of  the  former,  they  are 
obliged  to  aflift  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and  other 
grain  of  ncceffary  confumption  j  in  tending  cattle; 
in  eredling  edifices  of  public  utility*  in  building 
bridges*,  and  in  forming  high  roads'";  but  they 

1  See  NOTE    LII.  ^  '   '^ 

'  Rccopir.  lib.  vi,  tit,  ^iii.  1. 1^.     Solorz.  dc  Ind.  Jure,  ii, 
lib.  i,  c.  6,  7.  9. 
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cannot  be  conftrained  tp  labour  in  raifins;  vines,  book 

VIII. 

olives,  and  fugar-canes,  or  any  fpecies  of  culti- 
vation, which  lias  for  its  obje»5t  the  gratification 
of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit ».  In  confequence 
of  the  Jatter,  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  un- 
dertake ^the  more  unpleafant  talk,  of  extrafling 
ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it 
by  fucceflive  procefles,  no  lefs  unwholefome  than 


.f,!n 


<i  ■ 


■  r  ; 


The  mode  of  cxafling  both  thefe  fervices  is  the  The  mode 
I  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view  theft. 
I  of  rendering  it  as  litde  opprefllve  as  poflible  to  the 
Indians.     They  are  called  out  fucceflively  in  divi- 
fions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no  perfon  can  be  com- 
pelled to  go  but  in  his  turn.    In  Peru,  the  num- 
ber called  out  muft  not  exceed  the  feventh  part  of 
the  inhabitants  in  any  diftrid ".     In  New  Spain, 
where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed 
I  at  four  in  the  hundred  ^.     During  what  time  the 
abjur  of  thofe  Indians,  who  are  employed  in  agri- 
IcuHure,  continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  \ 
But  in  Peru,  each  Af//^,  or  divifion,  deftined  for 
the  mines,  remains  there  fix  months ;  and  while 
engaged  in  this  fervice,  a  labourer  never  receives 
lefs^than  two  ihillings  a  day,  and  often  earns. more  , 
I  than,  double:  that  fum  ^    No  Indian,  refiding  at  a 

*  Recopll.  lib. VI.  tit.  xiii.  1.  8.  Solor^Iib.  i.  c  7.  N»4i, &c. 
'See  NOTE  LIU.  "  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit,  xii.  1.  21. 

•  Recppil.  lib.  vi.  1,  22.  »  Sec  |tpTE  TLIW 
i' Ulloa  fintretcn.  265,  266,  "'     .^ 
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*  "StT?  *  g<^ater  diftance  than  thirty  milts  from  a  mincj 
J3  iacluded  in  the  Mita,  -or  divifion  employed  ir 
working  it**,  nor  arc  the  inh^itants  of  the  lov 
country  cxpofcd  to  certain  deftrudion^  by  com] 
pdlirjg  them  to  remove  from  that  "wrarm  ciil 
mate,  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where  miheralj 
abounds 


How  1^0- 
verned. 


The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns 
are  entirely  fubjecb  to  the  Spanilh  laws  and  magil 
Arates  *,  but  in  their  own  villages,  they  are  go 
verned  by  Gaziquesj  fome  of  whom  are  the  dc 
fcendants  of  theif  ancient  lords^  others  are  namej 
by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate  the  petti 
aB^airs  of  the  people  under  them,  according  tj 
maxims  of  judice,  tranfmitted  to  them  by  tra 
dition  from  their  anceftors.  To  the  Indians,  th) 
jurifdiiftion  lodged  in  fuch  friendly  hands,  afford 
fome  confolation  \  and  fo  little  formidable  is  tiij 
dignity  to  their  new  mailers,  that  they  often  alloj 
it  to  defcend  by  hereditary  right  •*.  For  the  fail 
thcr  relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  opprcffioij 
the  Spanifh  court  has  appointed  an  oflicer  in  eveti 
difiri^t,  with  the  title  of  Protedtor  of  the  Indian] 
It  is  his  function)  as  the  nanrie  implies^  to  afTej 
the  rights  of  the  Indians*,  to  appear  as  their 
fender  in  the  courts  of  juflicc  •,  and,  by  the  intej 
pofition  of  his  authority,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ej 

'  Recopil.  lib.  VI.  tit.  3fii.  I.  3.     "      ■•   fiii     >.        ' 
*  Ibid.  1.  29.  and  tit.  i.  1.  13.    Set  KOT  E  LV. 
"  Solorz.  de  Jare  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Reco|>it»'  Jib.  vi-.  tit.  v'.3 
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cfoachments  and  €xa£lions  of  his  countrymen «.    A  b  o  ^  o  k 
[certam  portion  of  the  refervcd  fourth  of  the  annual 
hribute,  is  dcftined  for  the  falary  of  the  caziques 
Itncl  prote^ors;  another  is  applied  to  the  main- 
lienance  of  tiie  clergy  employed  in  the  inftrudion  of 
the  Indians  **.     Another  pare  feems  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themfelves, 
land  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in 
[years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular  diftrift  is  af- 
m&cd  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity  *.     Be- 
Ifides  this,  provifion  is  made  by  various  laws,  that 
Ihofpitals  &all  be  founded  in  every  new  fettlement 
for  the  reception  of  Indians  ^     Such  hofpitals  have 
accordingly  been   erc6ted,   both  for  the   indigent 
and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico, 
where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tendernefs  and 
[humanity*.         • 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurifpru- 
[deiKe  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now  go- 
[wrncd  irt  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
Ithofe  regulations  of  the  Spaniih  monarchs,  we  dif- 
Icover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyftem  of  extermina- 
tion, which  chey  have  been  charged  with  adopting ; 
ind  if  we  admit,  that  the  neceflitv  of  fecuring  fub- 

llfience  for  their  colonies^  or  she  advantages  de- 
li        »(' ■  yd       -r  ■        >^!"'(fr  lo  ^VstO'^  '^;rj  '•:   t^'   '  i' 
|r,.  '■  doIonE..Ub.  i.  c.  17.  p^.  zor*    Bfjoop.  Irb.  vi.  dt.  vu  ' 

•*  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30.     Tit.  xvi.  1.  la — 15. 

*  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  13.    ::  ,tv    r;  . .  :  (o      . 

^  Ibid.  lib.  i.  tic.  iv,  I.  i,  &e. 

(  Vo/.  de  Ulloa,  L  429.  iQ$..    CimrcliiU*  iv.  496. 
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«  o  o  K  rived  from  working  the  mines,  give  them  a  right 
^^**'      to  avail  themfelves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  wc| 
mull  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  re« 
gulatc  and  recompenfc  that  labour,  is  provident  and  I 
lagacious.    In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  foiicitude| 
difplayed,  or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  pru- 
dent  concern  for  the  prelervation,  the  fecurity,  and  I 
the  happinefs  of  the  fubject,  than  we  difcover  in 
the  collcdion  of  the  Spanifli  laws  for  the  Indies. 
But   thofe   later   regulations,  like   the  more  early 
edicls  which  have   been   already  mentioned,  have 
too  often  proved  incffedlual  remedies  againft  the 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every 
age,  if  the  fame  caufes  continue  to  operate,  the 
fame  efiedts  muft  follow.     From  the  immenfe  d\i- 
tance  between  the  power  cntrufted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  laws,  and  that  by  whofe  authority  they  are| 
ena.5led,  the  vigour  even  of  the  moft  abfolute  go- 
vernment  muft  relax,  and  the  dread  of  a  fuperior,! 
too  remote  to  obferve  with  accuracy,  or  to  punilh 
with  difpatch,  muft  infenfibly  abate.   Notwithftand«| 
ing  the  numerous  injunctions  of  the  Spanifti  mo- 
narchs,  the  Indians  ftill  fuffer  on  many  occafionsJ 
both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the 
exactions  of  the  niagiftrates,  wiio  ought  to  havcl 
protedted  themi  unreafonable  talks  are  impofcd}! 
the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  thel 
peniod  fixed  by  law,  and  they  groan  under  all  the| 
infults  and  wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  depen- 
dent people  ^-    From  fome  inforriiation  on  which  II 
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can  depend,  fueh  opprefllon  abounds  more  in  Peru,  *•  9^  g  '^ 
than  in  any  other  colony.  But  it  is  not  general.  Ac-  <—- v^»^ 
cording  to  the  accounts,  even  of  thofc  authors  who 
are  mod  difpofcd  to  exaggerate  the  fufFerings  of  the 
Indians,  they,  in  fcveral  provinces,  enjoy  not  only 
cafe,  but  affluence  -,  they  poflcfs  large  farms  ;  they 
are  mailers  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks  ;  and,  by 
the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  Euro- 
pean arts  and  induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only  with 
the  neceffaries,  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life'. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  T-cchCvM. 
in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  ftate  of  the  va-  tutionoftiie 
rious  orders  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  the  peculiarities 
in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  merit  confidera- 
tion.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperllitious  yeheration 
j  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand 
early  prompted  him  to  take  precautions  againft  the 
introduflion  of  the  papal  dominion  into  America. 
With  this  view,  he  folicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a 
grant  to  the  crown  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-  'Jrig-g, 
difcovered  countries'',  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  provifion  for  the  religious  in- 
ftrufflion  of  the  natives.  Soon  after  Julius  II.  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  his  fuccefTors,  the  right  of  pa- 
|tronage,   and  abfolute  dilpofal  of  all  ccckriaftical 

'  Gage's  Survey,  p.  8;.  90.  104.  119,  &c. 

-  Bulla  Aitfx.  VI.  A.  D.  1501,  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jurelnd.  ii. 
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K  benefices  the.c  '.  Both  thefe  pontiffs,  unacquainuii 
with   the  value  of  what  he  demanded,   beftowed 

-  thofe  donations  with  an  inconnderate  liberality, 
which  their  fuccelTors  have  often  lamented,  and 
wifhed  to  recal.     In  confequence  of  thofe  grants, 

^'  the  Spanifh  monarchs  have  become  in  effed  the 

;:  heads  of  the  American  church.  In  them  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  its  revenues  is  vefted.  Their  no- 
mination of  perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is 
inftantly  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  in  all 
Spanilh  America,  authority  of  every  fpecies  centres 
in  the  Crown.  There  no  collifion  is  known  be- 
tween fpiritual  and  temporal  jurifdidtion.  The 
king  is  the  only  fuperior,  his  name  alone  is  heard 
of,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has- 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted 
into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there,  until 
they  have  been  previoully  examined,  and  approved 
of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  "• ;  and  if  any 
bull  Ihould  be  furreptitioufly  introduced,  and  cir- 
culated in  America  without  obtaining  that  appro- 
bation, ecclefiaftxs  are  reLjuired  not  only  to  prevent 
it  from  taking  effeft,  but  to  feize  all  the  copies  01 
it,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies'-. 
To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurifdli^ion,  equally 
fingular,  whether  we  confider  the  age  and  nation,  iii 
which  it  was  devifed,  or  the  jealous  attention  with  , 
which  Ferdinand,  and  his  fucceiTorsjiiave-ftudied  to 

1  BiilJa  JuKi,  ii.'J50S;  ap  S^dloVz.  de  Jure  W^ri'fe-^Og.'*^^'''! 
•"  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  2.  andAutas  del  Conrnode  ]p  | 
dias,  clxi.  •  Rc:cp.  lib.  i.  tit.'vU.  1.  hz}"^  ■'^''''';  1 
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maintain  it  in  full  force  %  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  b  o  o  k  , 

vitt 
great  meafiire,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which 

has  reigned  in  her  American  ddminions. 
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The  hierarchy  is  eftabliflied  in  America  in  the  form  nn^ 
fame  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch-  c.'^   rchuKti 
bifhops,  bilhops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  nim  coIoium. 
inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  clafles,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Curas,  BoSirineroSy  and 
Hijfioneros.     The  firft  are  parifli-priefts  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  fet-' 
tbd.    The  fccond  have  the  charge  of  fuch  diftrifts 
[as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifii 
Igovernment,  and  living  under  its  protedlion.     The 
third  are  employed  in  inft ruling  and  converting 
thofe  fiercer  tribes,  which  difdairi  fwbmiffion  to  the 
Spanifli  yoke,  and  live  in   remote  Or  inaccedible 
regions,  to  which  the  Spanifh  arms  have  not  pc- 
Inetrated.     So   numerous   are  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
all  thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch  the  profufe  li- 
Iberality  with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed, 
Itbt  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are 
mmenfe.      The  RomiOi  fuperftition  appears  with 
|ts  utmoft  pomp  in  the  New  World.     Churches    , 
id  convents  there  are  magnificent,   and    richly 
lorned  i   and  on  high  feftivals,    the   difplay  of 
)ld  ahd  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  is  fuch  as  ex- 
cds  the  conception  of  ah  European  p.     An  eccle- 
aftical  eftablin^ment  jfo.fplendid  arid  expcnfivc^ 
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B  o  o  K  IS  unravQurable,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  to 
the  progrei's  of  rifmg  colonies-,  but  in  countries 
where  riciies  abound,  and  the  people  are  fo  de- 
lighted with  parade,  that  religion  mufl:  afflime  it, 
in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  propcn- 
fity  to  oftentation  has  bc^n  indulged^  and  becomes 
kls  pernicious.  ,/  "" ..     \ 


Pernivious 
efTua*  of 
monaiiic  in< 

fiuutions. 


The  early  inftitution  of  monaftcrics  in  the  Spa- 
nilh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in  mul- 
tiplying   them,  have    been  attended    with    confe- 
quences  more  fatal.     In  every  new  fcttlement,  the 
firll  objed  is  to  encourage  population,  and  to  in- 
cite every  citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting 
the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  community.    Dur- 
ing the  youth  and  vigour  of  fociety,.  while  there  i 
is  room  to  fpread,  and  fuftenance  is  procured  with 
facility,  mankind  increafv;  with  amazing  rapidity,  i 
But  the  Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  pofleflion  of 
America,  when,  with  a  mod  prepoftcrous  policy  J 
they   began   to  ertdt   convents,  where  perlbns  ofj 
both  fexes  were  (hut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeatl 
the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to  countera6t  the  firlt 
of  her  laws.      InEuerited  by  a  mifguided  pietyj 
which  afcribes  tranfcendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of  cell. 
bacy,  or  allured  by  the  profpcdl  of  that  liftlels  eafeJ 
which,  in  fultry  climates,  Is  deemed  fupreme  felii 
city,  numbers  crowd  into  thpfe  manfions  of  flot!i| 
and  fuperftitipn,  and  are  loft  to  fociety.,    As  none 
but  perfons  of  Spanilh  extradb  are  admitted  into  the 
monafteries  pf  the  New  World,  the  evil  is  mord 
'•-  ^.     '  fcnHbl 
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fenfibly  fclr,  and  every  monk  or  nun  may  be  con-  book 
fidered  as  an  adtive  perfon  withdrawn  from  civil  v..  ■-,•-'  j 
life.  The  impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  itt  any 
fituation  where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  ad- 
ditional hands  to  improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that 
fonfie  catholic  dates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any 
perfon  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  monadic 
vows ''.  Even  the  Spanilh  monarchs,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  feem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  fpread- 
ing  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the  increafe  and  pro- 
fpcrity  of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  check  it '.  But  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, more  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  fu- 
perdition  than  their  countrymen  in  Europe,  and 
directed  by  ecclefiadics  more  bigotted  and  illiterate, 
have  conceived  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monadic 
fanftity,  that  no  regulations  can  redrain  their  zeal ; 
and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  ill  judged  bounty,  re- 
ligious houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  lefs 

amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety  '. 

■•'■'••■1  -^•-■-•-    .■'  i   ■    '■    '  

In  viewing  the  date  of  colonies,  where  not  only  chara^erof 
the  number  but  influence  of  ecclefiadics  is  fo  great,  fn"spanSr 
the  chara(5ter  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  objeft  that  ^""*"" » 
merits  particular  attention.     A  confiderable  part 
ofthe  fecular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  na- 
tive? of  Spain.     As  perfons  long  accudomed,  by 

'■'■  "y 

1  Voy,  de  Ulloa,  11.  124, 

«  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix.  c.  1,  2.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  iii. 
1,  I,  2.    Tit.  Iv.  c.  ii.    Solor?.  Jib.  Hi,  c.  23.    ii.-j  li^J 
':    ^  Sec.  NOTE   J-VII;/  vvv/     u\,    'v  .r.)^ ,-^h>'-  ■  ^ 
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o  o  K  their  education,  to  the  retirement  and  ihdoloncc  ct 
aciulcmic  life,  are  more  incapable  of  a6iive  enter- 
prize,  and  Ids  difpofcd  to  ftrike  into  new  paths, 
than  any  crdtT  ot  men,  the  ccclefiaftical  advcn- 
turers  by  whom  ihi'  Amrrinn  church  is  recruited, 
arc  commonly  luch  as,  horn  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  profpedb  of  fuccefs  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  fecular  priefts  in  the  New 
World  are  Hill  lefsdidinguiflied  than  their  brethren 
in  Spain,  for  literary  accomplifliments  of  any  fpe- 
ciesj  and  though,  by  the  ample  provifion  which 
has  been  made  tor  the  American  church,  many  of 
its  members  e.ijoy  ihc  tale  and  independence  which 
arc  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  the 
body  of  fecular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two 
cenfuriei  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whofc 
>Yorks  convey  fuch  ufeful  information,  or  poffcfs 
fuch  a  degree  qf  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
which  attradt  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations. 
But  the  greatefl  part  of  the  ecclefiaftics  in  the  Spa- 
nifii  fettlements  are  regulars.  On  the  difcovery  of 
America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  monaftic  orc-TS;  and,  with  a  becoming  alacrity, 
they  immediately  lent  forth  milfionarics  to  labour  in 
il*  .<  Tiie  firft  attempt  to  »inftrut^  and  convert  the 
Americans,  wa*  made  by  monks  -,  and,  as  foon 
^s  ihe  conquefb  of  any  province  was  completed, 
and  its  ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment  began  to  afllime 
fome  form,  the  popes  permitted  the  miflior»arif s 'of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  as  a  reward'  for  their 
fer vices,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  Amciicaj 
■         ■  -  ■  to 
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to  perform  all  fpiritiial  fiindions,  and  to  receive  °  ^^  <^  "^ 
the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  benefice, 
without  depending  on  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifliop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  being  fubjcdl  to  his  cenfurcs.    In 
confequence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  nfefulnefs,  as 
well  as  new  objeds  of  ambition  prelented  them- 
felves.     Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  frelh  fup- 
ply  of  miflionaries,  men  of  the  mod  ardent  and 
afpiring  minds,  impatient  under  the  reftraint  of  a 
cloifter,  weary  of  its  infipid  uniformity,    and  fa- 
tigued with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  frivolous 
fundions,  offer  their  fcrvice   with  eagernefs,  and 
repair  to  the  New  World  in  queft  of  liberty  and 
(liltin^ion.     Nor  do  they  purfue  diftinftion  with- 
out fuccefs.     The  highed  eccleliaflical  honours,  as 
well  as  the  mod.  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico 
and  PerUj  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars ;  and 
it  is  chieBy  to  the  monadic  orders  that  the  Ame- 
ricans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  which 
IS  cultivated  among  them.    They  are  almoft  the 
only  Spanifli  ecclcliadics,   from   whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  tlie  civil  or  na- 
tural hiftory  of  the  various  provinces  in  America. 
Some  of  them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  in- 
delible fuperftition  of  their  profeflion,  have  pub- 
lithed   books   which    give   a   favourable  idea   of 
their  abilities.      The    natural  and    moral  hiftory 
of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains 
more  accurate .  obfervations,   perhaps,   and   more 
Jbund  fdence,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  de- 
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B  0  0  K  fcription  of  remote  countries  publifhcd  in  the  fix- 
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But  the  Came  difguft  with  monaftic  life,  to  which 
America  is  indebted  for  Ibine  infl:rudlurs  of  worth 
and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very  differ- 
ent charadler.  The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  ava- 
ricious, to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  difcipline 
of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  confider  a  miflion 
to  America  as  a  rcleafe  from  mortification  and 
bondage.  There  they  foon  obtain  fomc  parochial 
charge,  and  far  removed,  by  their  fiiuation,  from 
the  mfpedion  of  their  monaiVic  fuperiors,  and  ex- 
empt,  by  their  chara6ter,  from  the  jurifdidlion  of 
their  diocefan ",  they  are  hardly  fubjeft  to  any 
controul.  According  to  the  tcftimony  of  the  moft 
zealous  catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  Spanilh  fcttlemcnts  arc  not  only  deftitute  of 
the  virtues  becoming  their  profelHon,  but  rcgard- 
lefs  of  that  cMternal  decorum  and  refpcft  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  prefrrVe  a  femblance 
of  worth,  where  the  reality  is  wanting.  Secure 
of  impunity,  fome  regulars,  in  contempt  of  their 
vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce}  and 
are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in;  amalTing  wealth,  that 
they  become  the  moft  grievous  o^iprcfrors  of  tlie 
Indians,  whom  it  was  die ir  duty  to  have  protc<fled. 
Others,  vy ith  nq  lefs  flagrant  violation-  of  their  voW 

"  Avendano  Thef.  Indie,  ii.  253, 
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the  fix-  I  of  citaftity,  indulge  widi  little  tlifguife  in  ihc  moll  b  o^o  k 
■  diflbluce  licentioulncfs '.  '''         *g  -V  ^ 

Various  fchemcs  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
drcfling  enormities    lb  manifeft  And  fo  oflfcnfive. 
Several  pcrlbnsi  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than  dif- 
ccrnmcnt,   have  contended,  tl\at  the  regulars,  in 
conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloifters,  and 
fliould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  encroach  on  the 
tunclions  of  the  fecular  clergy.      Some   public- 
rpirited  magiftrates,  from  convi^lion  of  its  being 
ncceflary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  be- 
llowed at  firft  with  good  intention,  but  of  which 
time  and  experience  h-.d  difcovered  the  pernicious 
effefts,  openly  countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in 
their  attempts  to  aflert  their  own  rights.      The 
prince  D'Elquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Phi- 
lip III.  todk.   meafures  fo  decifive  and   effedual 
for  circumfcribing  the  regulars  within  their  pro- 
per fphere,  as  ftruck  them  with  general  conller- 
nation  ^.    They  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual  arts. 
They  alarmed   the  fuperfticious,    by  reprefenting 
the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  innovations  fatal 
to  religion.     They  employed  all  the  refinements  of 
intrigue,  in  order  to  gain  perfons  in  power  j  and 
feconded  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which 
belonged   to   the  Mendicant  orders   in   America, 
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K.  they  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  a  bigottcd  prince, 
auU  a  weak  miniflry.  The  ancienc  praAice  was 
tplerated.  The  abufcs  which  it  occafioned  conti- 
nued to  increafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks, 
exempt  from  the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and  the 
jnfpedlion  of  any  fuperior,  became  a  difgrace  to 
religion.  At  laft,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  monaltic  orders  began  to  abate,  and 
the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  decline,  Fer- 
dinand VI.  ventured  to  apply  the  only^  cffedtuai 
remedy  by  ilTuing  an  cdicl,  prohibiting  Regulars 
of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of 
any  parifli  with  the  cure  of  fouls ;  and  declaring, 
that  on  the  demife  of  the  prefent  incumbents,  none 
but  fecular  priefts,  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidion  < 
their  diocefans,  (hall  be  prefented  to  vacant  bene- 
fices ^  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  execution 
with  fteadinels  in  any  degree  proportional  to  the 
wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very  confiderable 
reformation  may  take  place  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  of  Spanifli  America,  and  the  fecular  clergy 
may  gradually  become  a  refpedable  body  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  many  ecclefiaflics,  even  at  pre:, 
fent,  feems  to  be  decent  and  exemplar^^  otherwife, 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in 
fuch  high  cdimation,  and  pofiefs  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful afcendant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  all  the  SpaniHi  fettlements. 
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"But  whatever  m^rit  the  Spanifli  ecclefiailics  in  e  rt^o  k. 
America  may  poiTefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their  endea-  u.   yii* 

.        .  It  11  IT  Small  pro- 

vours  m  communicating  the  knowledge  oi  true  re-  grefs  in  co.i. 
ligion   to  the  Indians,   has   been  more  imperfed:  Indians  to 
than  might  have  been  expefted,  either  from  the    "'"""'"-' 
degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.     For  this,  va- 
rious reafons  may  be  aflfigned.     The  firft  miflion- 
aries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  profelytes,  admitted 
the  people  of  America  into  the  chriftian  churcli, 
without  previous  inftruftion  in  the  doftrines  of  re- 
ligion, and   even  before  they  themfelves  had  ac- 
quired fiich  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  as 
to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  myfteries  of 
faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.     Refting  upon  a 
fubtle  diftindtion  in  fcholaftic  theology,   between 
that  degree  of  affent  which  is  founded  on  a  com- 
plete knowledge  and  convidtion  of  duty,  and  that 
which  may  be  yielded  when  both  thefe  are  imper- 
feft,  they  adopted  this  ftrange  practice,  no  lefs  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fpiric  of  a  religion  which  ad- 
dre^Tes  itfelf  to  the  underftanding  of  men,  than  re- 
pugnant to  the  didates  of  reafon.     As  foon  as  any 
body  of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs, 
incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance, 
I  exprefied  the  flighteft  defire  of  embracing  the  reli- 
gion of  their  conquerors,  they  were  inllantly  bap- 
itized.     While  this  rage  of  converfion  continued,  a 
|liiigie  clergyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five 
Ithyufand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  defift  until  he  was 
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^  P  o  K  ifo  cxhaufted  by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift 
hi&  hands*.  In  the  courfe  of ,  a  few  years,  after 
the  reduftion  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facra- 
ment  of  baptiftp  was  adminiftered  to  more  than 
four  millions  ^  Profelytes  adopted  with  fuch  in- 
confjderate  hade,  and  who  were  neither  inftrufted 
in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  fuppufed 
they  had  given  aflent,  nor  taught  the  abfurdity  of 
thofe  which  they  were  required  to  relinquifli,  re- 
tained their  veneration  for  their  ancient  fuperfti- 
tions  in  full  force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its 
dodtrines  and  rites  with  that  llendcr  knowledge  of 
Chrillianity  which  they  had  acquired.  Thefe  fen- 
timents  the  new  converts  tranfmitted  to  their  pof- 
terity,  into  whofe  minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep, 
that  the  Spanilh  ecclefiaftics,  with  all  their  induftry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  reli- 
gious inlliiutions  of  their  anceftors  are  ftill  remem- 
bered, and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indi- 
ans, both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  -,  and  whenever  they 
think  themielves  out  of  reach  of  inlpedtion  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  alTcmble  and  celebrate  their  idola-l 
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But  this  is  not  the  mod  unfurm-onntable  ob- 
ilacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  among  the  In- 
dians.    The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  under- 
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(landings   are  fo  limited,   their  obfervations  and  book 
feflcdions  reach  fp  Jittle  beyond  the  mere  obje<5bs  v. 
of  fcnfc,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have  the  capa- 
city of  forming  abftradl  ideas,  and  poflefs  not  lan- 
guage to  exprefs  them.     To  fuch  men,  the  fublime 
and  fpiritual  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity  muft  be,  in 
a  great  meafqre,   incomprehenfible.     The  nume- 
rous and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  the  popifti  wcrlhip 
catch  the  eye,  pleafe  and  intereit  them  ;    but  when 
their  inftrudcrs  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of 
faith,  with  which  thofe  external  obfervances  are  con- 
nedcd,  though  the  Indians  may  liften  with  patience, 
they  fo  little  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  t^ey 
hear,  that  their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name 
of  belief.   Their  indifference  is  ftiU  greater  than  their 
incapacity.    Attentive  only  to  the  prefent  moment, 
and  ingrofled  by  the  objedls  before  them,  the  In- 
dians fo  feldom  refied  upon  what  is  paft,  or  take 
thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  pro- 
miles,    nor  threats  of  religion,    make  much  im- 
preffion   upon   them  ;    and  while   their   forefight 
rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almoft 
impoirible  to  infpire   them  with  folicitude  about 
the  concerns  of  a  future  world.   Allonifhed  cciually 
at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenfion,   and  at  their  in- 
fenfibility,'    feme  of   the  early   miflionaries    pro- 
nounced them  a  race  of  men  fo  brutilh,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  underftanding  the  firft  principles  of 
religion.     A  council  held   at  Lima  decreed,  thar, 
on   account   of    this    incapacicy,    they   ought    to 
be  excluded  from  the  facranient  of  the  Eucha- 
'   ■■■'^''"  rift> 
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rift''.     Though  Paul   III.    by  his  famoijs   bull, 
iflued  in  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  ra- 
tional creatures,  cfn titled   to  all  the  privileges  of 
Chriftians « ;  yet,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries, 
during  which   they   have   been    members  of  the 
church,  (0  imperfeft  are  their  attainments  in  know- 
ledge, that  very  few  poficfs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpi- 
ritual  difcernment,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  holy  communion  ^     Ftom  this 
idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfedt  knov<'led£ze 
of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  eftablilhed 
the  inquifition  in  America  in  tlie  year  1570,  the 
Indians  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of 
that  fevcre  tribunal »,  and  ftill  continue  under  the 
inrpe<5lion  of  their  diocefans.    Even  after  the  moft 
perfedt  inftruftion,  their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble 
and  dubious ;   and  though  fome  of  them  have  been 
taught    the    learned  languages,    and    have    gone 
through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  academic  education 
with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is  ftill  fo  much  fufpeft- 
ed,  that  no  Indian  is  either  ordained  a  prieft,  or 
received  into  any  religious  order  ^. 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  be  form- 
Produflions  ed  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies. 
ni!hcoiomc5.  The  various  produdions  with  which  they  fupply 
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and  enrich  the  mother«country,  and  the  fyftem  of  b  o  p  k 
commercial  intcrcourfe  between  them,  come  next 
in  order  to  be  explained.     If  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been  of  fuch  mode- 
rate extent,  as  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  pa- 
rent ftate,  the  progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that 
of  other  nations.     But  when,    in   lefs  than  half  a 
century,  her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feized  on 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to 
(ill  fuch  vaft  regions  with  a  number  of  inhabitants 
fufiicient  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  was  fo  obvi- 
lous,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts 
of  the  colonifts.    They  did  not  form  compadl  fettle- 
ments,  where  induftry,   circumfcribed  within  pro- 
per limits^  both  in  its  views    and   operations,    is 
I  conduced  with  that  fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which 
(gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  pofleffion  to  a 
proper  ufe,   and  derives    thence  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage.    Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced 
by  the  boundlefs  profpe(5l  which  opened  to  them, 
[divided   their  poircfTions  in   America  into  govern- 
Inients  of  great  extent.     As  their  number  was  too 
llmall  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immenfe 
Iprovinces,  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled, 
Itliey  bent  their  attention  to  a  few  objefts,  that  al- 
llured  them  with   hopes  of  fudden  and  exorbitant 
pain,    and   turned   away  with  contempt  from  the 
liiitiibler  paths  of  induftry,  wiiicii  lead  more  Qowly, 
m.  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe 


of  national  ftrength. ' 
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BOOK      Off  all  tlic  tnethock  by  which  riches  may  be  ac* 
K,ff!9f^  quired,  that  of  leaiching  for  the  prf cipup  metals  is 


From  their 


OIK  of  the  woil  inviting  to  mw,  who  are  either 
URaccuftomed  to  the  regular  nfiiduity  with  which 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  com- 
raerce  muft  be  carried  on»  or  who  are  fo  cnterprifing 
and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  gradual 
returns  of  profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly, 
as  ft)on  as  the  leveral  countries  in  America  were 
lubjcdted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  al- 
moft  the  only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which 
occurred  to  the  adventurers,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as 
did  not  allure  ihem  to  fettle,  by  the  proi'pedl  of 
their  affording  gold  and  filver,  were  totally  neg- 
leded,  Thofc  in  which  they  met  with  a  difap- 
pointment  of  the  fanguine  expt^dations  they  had 
formed^  were  abandoned.  Even  the  value  of  the 
iflands,  the  firit-fruits  of  their  difcoveries,  and  thej 
firft  object  of  their  attention,  funk  fo  much  in  their 
eftimation,  when  the  mines  which  had  been  opened 
in  them  were  exhaullcd,  that  they  were  deferred  | 
by  many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  I 
by  more  induftrious  pofTcffors.  All  crowded 
to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  found  among  the  natives,  who 
fearched  for  them  with  little  induftry  and  kfsl 
Ikill,  promifed  an  untxhaulted  ftor«,  as  the  re- 
compence  of  more  intelligent  and  pcrfeveringj 
eflbrts, 
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During  fcvcral  years,  the  ardour  of  their  re-  b  o  o  k 

■^  VIII. 

fearches  was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  fuccefs.  u..— >r>i— ; 

*^         *^  *  Difcovery  of 

At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of  Potofi,  in  Peru,  thofeofPo- 
were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year  1545  *,  coucas. 
by  an  Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up  the  moun- 
tain, rn  purfuit  of  aLlama  which  had  ftrayed  from 
his  flock.  Soon  after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in 
New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value, 
were  opened.  From  that  time,  fucceffive  difco- 
veries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  filver 
mines  are  now  fo  numerous,  that  the  working  of 
them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  of  gold  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tierra  Firme,  and  tlie  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  fyftem  no  lefs 
complicated  than  interelting.  To  defcribe  the  na- 
ture of  the  various  ores,  the  mode  of  extrading 
tliem  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain 
the  feveral  proccfTes  by  which  the  metals  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
iningled,  either  by  the  adlion  of  fire,  or  the  at- 
tradive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the 
natural  philofopher  or  chymift,  rather  than  of  the 
iiidorian. 
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The  exuberant  profufion  with  which  the  moun-  rjcj,, 
tains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  treafures,  ^JidJ  ^''*^ 
aftoiiiflied  mankind,  who  had  bf^ri  accultomed  hi- 
therto to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  the  precious 
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BOOK  metals,  from  the  more  fcanty  (lores  contained  in  the 
mines  of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  According  to 
principles  of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely moderate,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filvcr 
that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  fterling 
annually,  reckoning  from  the  year  1492,  in  which 
America  was  difcovered,  to  the  prcfent  time. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years, 
amounts  to  eleven  h^idred  and  thirty-two  millions. 
Immenfe  as  this  fum  is,  the  Spanilh  writers  contendji 
that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  in  con- 
fideration  of  treafure  which  has  been  extraded  from 
the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain, 
without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account, 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply  of 
wealth,  amounting  at  leaft  to  fwo\thoufand  millions 
of  pounds  fterling'^.    - 


Spirit  to 
which  tliis 
gives  rife. 


The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing 
quantity  of  treafure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expence 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  public.  In  order  to  encou- 
rage private  adventurers,  the  perfon  who  difeovers 
and  works  a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it. 
Upon  laying  his  claim  to  fuch  a  difcovery  before  the 
governor  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is. 
men  lured  off,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allot- ■ 
ted  him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening  the  mincj 

I'  Uztariz  Thcor.  y  Praft.  de  Commerdd,  'c.  jf,     lierrera,] 
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within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuf-  book 
tomary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  fhall  produce. 
Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  fuch  grants  are 
[obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking  ex- 
amples of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure-,  not 
only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and 
diffident  enttr  Upon  it  wiih  aftonilhing  ardour. 
With  vafl:  objeds  always  in  view,  fed  continually 
with  hope,  and  expeding  every  moment  that  for- 
tune will  unveil  her  fccrct  fto<l«i'  and  give  up  the 
wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wilhes,  they  deem 
every  other  occupation  infipid  and  uninterefting. 
The  charms  of  this  purfuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep 
play,  arefo  bewitching,  and  take  fuchfull  pofTcflion 
of  the  mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural 
temper.  Under  its  influence,  the  cautious  become 
cnterprifing,  and  the  covetous  profufe.  Powerful 
this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by 
Ithe  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the 
cant  name  oi  fearchers.  Thele  are  commonly  per- 
ions  of  defperate  fortunes,  who,  availing  them- 
lldves  of  fome  fkill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied 
with  the  infinuating  manner,  and  confident  prc- 
ttnfions  peculiar  to  projectors,  addrefs  the  wealthy 
and  the  credulous.  By  plaulible  defcriptions  of 
the  appearances  which  they  have  difcovered  of  rich 
Veins  hitherto  unexplored  •,  by  producingj  when  re- 
Iqiiifite,  fpecimens  of  promifing  ore  5  by  afhrming, 
pith  an  impofing  alfurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain, 
land  that  the  cxpence  muft  be  trifling,  they  feidom 
yi\\  to  perfuade.    An  affociation  is  formed-,  a  fmall 
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BOOK  lum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner;  the  mine  ii 
opened-,  the fearcbcr  is  entrulted  with  the  ible di- 
redlion  of  every  operation;  unforefeen  difficukies 
occur  J  new  demands  of  money  are  made;  but, 
amidll  a  fuccefTicn  of  difappointments  and  delays,! 
hope  is  never  extinguilhed,  and  the  ardour  of  ex- 
pedation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that! 
if  any  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path,  it  is 
almoll  impoffible  to  return ;  his  ideas  alter,  he 
fecms  to  be  podeflfcd  with  another  fpirit,  vifions 
of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  fpeaks,  and  dreams  i.r| 
nothing  elfe '. 


of  it. 


Such  is  the  fpirit  that  muft  be  formed,  wherever] 
the  adive  exertions  of  any  fociety  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  working  mines  of  gold  and  filver.    NoJ 
fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch  improvement  in  agri-j 
culture  and  commerce,  as  render  a  nation  really] 
opulent.     If  the  fyftem  of  adminiflration  in  the 
Spariilh  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles 
of  found  policy,  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  ths 
kgiflature  would  have  been  exerted  with  as  nuicij 
ardour,  in  retraining  its  fubjed'^  from  fuch  perni- 
cious  indullry,    as   is  now  employed  in   alluring 
them  towards  it.     "  Projedls  of  mining"  (fays  al 
good  judge  of  the  political  condudl  of  nations)} 
"  inftead   of  replacing    the   capital  employed  ir 
"  them,  together  wich  the  ordinary  profit  of  llockJ 
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«  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  cook. 
"  are  the  projedls,  therefore,  to  which,  ot*  all 
"  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  defired  to  in- 
U  creale  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  lead: 
"  chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  cncouriigement, 
I"  or  to  turn  towards  thcni  a  greater  Hiarc  of  tliac 

capital  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  uc- 

I"  cord.     Such,  in  reality,  is  the  abiurd  conlidcncc 

"  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 

I"  that  wherever  there  is    th^Jean:  probability  of 

r  Tuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  ape   to  go  to 

I"  them  of  its  own  accord  "*."     But  in  the  Spanifli 

Iwionies,  government  is  ftudious  to  cherifb  a  fpiric- 

Iwhich  it  fhould  have  laboured  to  deprefs,  and,  by 

!ie  lanflion  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  in- 

Lliderate  credulity,  which  has  turned  tlie  a«^ive 

[nduftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  iinpro- 

er  channel.     To  this  may  be  imputed  the  fiender 

bgrefs  which  Spanilh  America  has  made  during 

vo  centuries  and  a  half,  either  in  ufcful  manu- 

(aclurcs,  or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultiva- 

n,  which  furnifli  the  colonies  of  other  nations 
kith  their  ftaple  commodities.  In  comparifoii 
piih  the  precious  pietals,  every  bounty  of  nature 
ifomuch  defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of 
acir  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  lan- 
[wge  in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there 
dominate  a  country,  rhb^  not  from  the  fertility 

its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  tlie  exu- 


^  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.   155. 
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BOOK  bcrancc  of  its  paftures,  but  on  account  of  the  mi - 
ncrals  which  its  mountains  contain.  In  qut-ft  of 
thefc,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru 
and  Mi'xico,  and  refort  to  barren  and  uncomfort- 
able regions,  where  they  have  built  fome  of  the 
largefl  towns  wjiich  they  pofllfs  in  the  New  World, 
As  the  ac'^ivity  and  entcrprife  of  the  Spaniards  ori- 
gin.Tlly  took  diis  diredion,  it  is  now  lb  difficult  to 
bend  them  a  different  way,  that  altliough,  from 
various  caufes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much 
decreaied  ,  the  fafcination  continues,  and  almoin 
every  peifon,  who  takes  any  adtive  part  in  the 
commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill  engaged 
in  fomc  adventure  of  this  kind  ". 


»t' 


otbcr  com-       BuT  tliough  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the 
the  Spanish    Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  thefc  yield, 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with 
America;    the  fertile  countries  which  they  poffefs 
there,    abound    with   other   commodities  of  fuch 
value  or   fcarcity,  as  to  attract  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  attention.     Cochineal  is  a  produdion  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  New  Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  i 
commerce,  that  the  fale  is  always  certain,  and  ic| 
yields   fuch  profit,  as   amply  rewards  the  labour 
and  care  employed  in  rearing  the  curious  infects  oil 
which  this   valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  pre-[ 
paring  it  for  the  market.     Qiiinquina,  or  Jduits 
Bark, 'the  molt  falutary   fimple,  perhaps,  and  of] 


•See  NOTE   LXII. 
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moft  rcftorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  com- 
pafiion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto 
man,  is  fouqd  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  Indigo  of 
Guatimala  is  fupcrior  in  i]uality  to  that  of  any  pro- 
vince in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  confidcrablc 
extent.  Cacoa,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spa- 
nilh  colonies,  attains  to  its  highell  (late  of  perfec- 
tion there,  and  from  the  great  conllimption  of 
chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a 
valuable  commodity.  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of 
more  exquifite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  World  j  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in 
Hifpaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  natural  produflions  of  America,  which  enrich 
the  Spanilh  commerce.  To  thefc  mud  be  added, 
an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  account,  the  ex- 
portation of  hides  *,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many 
of  thofe  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards 
are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
country  than  to  their  own  forefight  and  induftry. 
The  domeftic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly 
horned  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World 
with  a  rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  A 
few  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that 
their   proprietors   reckoned   them   by  thoufands". 

"  Oviedo  ap.  Ramuf.  ill.  ioi«   B.      Hacklu^t,  ill.  466. 
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K  Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  con- 
tinned  to  incrcafe,  they  were  fuffercd  to  run  wild, 
^.  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  boundlefs  extent, 
"^  under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich  paf- 
ture,  their  number  became  immenfe.  They  range 
over  the  vaft  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand ;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who 
once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  feveral 
days  before  he  can  difentangle  himfelf  from  among 
the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
feems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs  nu- 
merous in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other  pro- 
vinces :  they  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  th.-ir 
hides ;  and  the  flaughter  at  certain  feafons  is  lo 
great,  that  the  ftench  of  the  carcafes,  which  are 
left  in  the  field,  would  infedl  the  air,  if  large 
packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of  gallwazcs^ 
or  American  vultures,  the  moft  voracious  of  all 
the  feathered  kind,  did  not  inftantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  thofe  hides  exported  in  every  fleet 
to  Europe  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  .branch 
of  commerce  P,  '■''   ■■.    v:  .?.'?■  -ilnu.tjr  y-;' 


Almost  all  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  ftaple 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and  different, 
if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned,  from  the  prch 
dudjons  of  the  mother-country, ; ,  ..  .*;  ni  vjc!  j  i  ':. 

-i»  Acoll^,  lib.  n\.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hlft!  of  Chili.  Church. 
Colleft.  iii.  47.  fep.  Ibid.  v.  p.  680.  6^2.^  L^t^re?  Edii..Aii^. 
235*    Feuille/i.  249. ' 
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When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe  va-  b  o  o  k. 
rious  articles  from  her  colonies,  firft  became  active  u.^-v— -^ 
and  confiderable,  her  interior  indiiftry  and  manu-  whi'ch"sp«n 
fafliures  were  in  a  (late  lb  profperous,  that  with  jier'co'onTc" 
the  product  of  thefe  (lie  was  able  both  to  purchafc 
the  commodities  of  the   New  World,  and  to  an- 
fwer  its  growing  demands.     Under  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  Charles  V.  Spain  was 
one  of  the  mod  indufl rious   countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures   in  wool,    and  flax,    and  filk, 
were  fo  extenfive,  as  not  only  to  furnifli  what  was 
fnfficienc  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  afrorci 
a  lurplus  for  exportation.      When  a   market  for 
[hem,  formerly  unknown,  and  to  which  (he  alone 
had  accels,  opened  in  America,  flie  had  recourfe 
to  her  domeftic  ilore,  and  found  there  an  abundant 
fupply  \     This  new  employment  mull:   naturally 
have  added   vivacity    to   the   fpirit    of    induftry. 
Nouriihed   and    invigorated   by   it,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  might 
have  gone  on  increafing  in  the  fame  proportion  with 
the  growth  of  her  colonies.     Nor  was  the  ftate  of 
the  Spanifli  marine  at  this  period   lefs  flourilhing 
than  that  of  its  manufadures.     In  the  beo-inning- 
of  the  fixteenth   century,    Spain  is   faid  to  have 
poflefied   above  a  thoufand    merchant   fhips  %    a 
number  probably  far  ftlperior  to  that  of  any  nation 
in  Europe  in  that  age,     By  the  aid   which  foreign 
trade  and  domel^ic  induftry  give  reciprdtally   to 

^Ski^OtE   LyJiU'"'^   ^      '  Campomanes,  iL  140.  . 
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BOOK,  each  other  in  their  progrefs,  the  augmentation  of  j 

both  muft  have    been  rapid  and  extenfive,    and 

Spain  might  have  received  the  fame  acceflion  of  | 

opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquifitions  in  the 

New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived  from 

their  colonies  there.        - 


Why  fli<; 
does  not 
row  derive 
the  fams. 


But  various  caufes  prevented  this.     The  famcj 
thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth, 
which   flows  in  gradually,   and  with  moderate  in- 
creafe,    feeds  and  nouiiflies  that  adivity  which  is 
friendly  to  commerce,  and  call?  it  forth  into  vigor- 
ous   and    well -conduced   exertions  5     but    wlien 
opulence  pours  in  fuddenly,  and  with  too  full  a 
itream,    it  overturns  all  fober  plans   of  induftry, 
and  brings  along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant,  and  daring  in  bufinefs  or  in  ac- 
tion.    Such  was  the  great  and  fudden  augmenta-  j 
tion  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  poflcflion  of 
America  brought  into  Spain,  and  fome  lymptoms 
of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  political  opera- 
tiojis  of  that  monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.    For| 
a  confiderable  time,  however,  the  fupply  of  trea- 
fure  from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  and  preca- 
rious,   and  the  genius  of  Charles   V.  condudcdl 
public  meafures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  the  effects 
of  this  influence  were  little  perceived.    But  when 
Philip  II.  afcended  the  Spanifli  throne,  with  talents  I 
iiar  inferior  to  thofe  cf  his  father,  and  remittances  | 
from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  confider- 
able branch  of  revenue,  the.  fatal  operation  of  thisi 
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rapid  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  b  o  o  k, 
the  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  conlpi-  u  -y-  ^ 
cuous.  i^hilip,  pofleding  that  ipirit  of"  unceafing 
alTiduity,  which  often  charaderifes  the  ambition  of 
men  of  moderate  talents,  entertained  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  his  own  refources,  that  he  thought  no- 
thing too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up 
himfelf  in  the  folitude  of  the  Elcurial,  he  troubled 
and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  He 
waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Engliih  ;  he 
cncourafred  and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in 
France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained 
armies  and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both 
the  Indies.  By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and 
complicated  operations,  purfued  with  ardour 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was 
drained  both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the 
weak  adminiftration  of  his  fuccelTor,  Philip  III. 
the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafc, 
and  funk  into  the  lowed  decline,  when  the  incon-  a.d.  i6ir. 
fiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once 
near  a  million  of  his  mod  induftrious  fubjed:^,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  required  fome  extraordinary  exertion  of 
political  wifdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to 
revive  its  (trength.  Early  in  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  felt  fuch  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  her  people,  that  from  inability  to  recruit  her 
armies,  fhc  was  obliged  to  contrad:  her  operations. 
Her  fiounfliing  manufaftures  were  fallen  into  de- 
cay.   F^er  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all 
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*  vt//  ^  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign  coin-, 
merce  was  loft.  The  trade  between  different  parts 
of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the 
fliips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  were  taken 
and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  fhe  once  de- 
fpiied.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  objcft  of 
induftry  in  every  profperous  ftate,  was  neglected, 
and  one  of  the  mofl:  iertile  countries  in  Europe 
hardly  raifed  what  Vas  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  ,,  ,    ,,.    ^  . 


In  proportion   as   the  population  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  parent  flate  declined,  the  demands  of 
her  colonics  continued  to  increafe.     The  Spaniards, 
like   their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth 
whi-jh  pv>ured  in  annually  upon  them,  defcrted  the 
paths  oi   indullry,    to   which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuilomed,    and   repaired   with   eagernefs  to  thofe 
regions  from  which  this  opulence  ifllied.     By  this 
rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  Itrength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhauft. 
ing  that  of  the  mother-country.     All  thofe  emi. 
grants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  firfl 
fettled  in  America,  depended  abfjlutely  upon  Spain 
for  almoft  every  article  of  neceflary  confumption. 
Engaged  in  more  alluring   and  lucrative  purfuits 
or  prevented  by  reftraints  which  governnjent  jnu 
pofed,  they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  to- 
waids  eftabliflbing   the  manufadures  requifue  for 
comfortable  fubfiftence.     They  received  (as  I  have 
obferv€d    in    another   place)    their  clothirigi  their 
...If       .  furniture, 
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furniture,  whatever  mlnifters  to  the  eafe  or  luxury 
of  life,  and  even  their  inftrumenrs  of  labour,  from 
Europe.     Spain,  thinned  of  people,  and  void  of 
induftry,  was  unable  to  fupply  theip  increafing  de- 
mands.   She  had  recourfc  to  her  neighbours.    The 
manufadlures  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England, 
of  France,  and   of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called 
into  exigence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  fur- 
nifhed   in  abundance  whatever  (he   required.     In 
vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  cx- 
clufion   of  foreigners  from    trade   with    America, 
oppofe  this  innovation.     Neceflity,  more  powerful 
than   any    ftatute,    defeated    its   operations,    and 
conftrained  the   Spaniards    themfclves    to   concur 
in  eluding  it.     The    Englifh,    the   French,    and 
Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spa- 
nifh  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the 
deceit,  fend  out  their  manufactures  to   America, 
and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are 
fold  there,  either  in  fpecie,  or  in  the  rich  commo- 
dities of  the  New  World.     Neither   the  dread   of 
danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  induced 
a  Spanifh  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  perfon 
who  confided  in  him  ^ ;    and  that  probity,  which  is 
the  pride  and  diftindtion  of  the  nation,  contributes '" 
to  its  ruiiu     In  a  fho.t  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  ' 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was'" 
of  Spanifli  growth  or  fabric'.     All'  the  reft  wa*'! 

the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  ^■*' 

-v.'i-ifl  1  2e)  iy)\'vr>)-i  \rrA  I       rjnytli]'Ji.fi 'ilJcno'tmo? 
*  Z.U'ala  Rcprcfentacion,  p.  ca^,     '  C^ippomane?,  )»►  i  jStrf.^ 
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BO  o  K  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treafure  of  the 
New  World  may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to  have 
belohged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe,  it 
was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed 
from  foreigners.  That  wealth  which,  by  an  in- 
ternal circulation,  would  have  fprcad  through  each 
vein  of  indudry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  move, 
mcnt  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed  cut 
of  the  kingdom  withfuch  a  rapid  courfe^  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
artizans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by  this  quick 
fale  of  their  commodities,  improved  fo  much  in 
fkill  and  induftry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at 
a  rate  fo  low,  that  the  manufadtures  of  Spain, 
which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in  quality 
or  cheapnefs  of  work,  were  ftill  farther  deprefled. 
This  dellrnftive  commerce  drained  off  the  riclies 
of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  completely,  than 
even  the  extravagant  fchemes  of  ambition  carried 
on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was  fo  much  aftonilh- 
ed  and  diftrefied,  at  beholding  her  American  trea- 
fures  vanifli  almoft  as  loon  as  they  were  imported^ 
that  Philip  III.  unable  to  fUpply  what  was  requifue 
in  circulation,  ifllied  an  ediit,  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in  cur- 
rency nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver  " ;  and  the  lord 
of  the  Peruvijtt  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced 
to  a  v/retched  expedient,  which  is  the  lall  relburce 
of  petty  impoveriihed  dates..       ""''^  '.mi  r.n  o:?  ■  :;l: 
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Thus  the  polTeflions  of  Spain  in  America  have  book 
[not  proved  a  fource  of  population  and  of  wealth  u«-v-r*-^ 
to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  na- 
Itions.    In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  fpi- 
rit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vigour,  every  per- 
[on  fettled  in  fuch  colonies  as  are  fimilar  in  their 
Ifituation  to  thofe  of  Spain  is  fuppofed  to  give  em- 
Iployment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  fupplying 
his  wants  \    But  wherever  the  mother-country  can- 
Inot  afford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may  be  con- 
Ifidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to  the  community,  and 
ftrangers  muft  reap  all  the  benefit  of  anlwering  his 
Idemands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain  from  increafed  i.y 
|the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  fuch  her  in-  JeguSn^j^L 
ability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colo-  wiXAm^^- 
inies.    The  fatal  effedls  of  this  difproportion  be-  "'^"" 
|t\?een  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of  anfwef- 
ing  th-^m,  have  been  much  increafed  by  the  mode 
m  which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  mother  country  and  the  co- 
Ibnies.    It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  with   America,  and  debarring  her  fubjedts 
[there  from  any  communication  with  foreigners,  that 
all  her  jealous  and  fyftematic  arrangements  have 
irilen.    Thefe  are  lb  fingular  in  their  nature  and 
conlequences  as  to  merit  a  particular  explanation. 
Ill)  order  to  fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  llie  aimed. 


^  Child  on  trad«  and  colonies. 
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BOOK  Spain  did  not  veft  the  trade  with  her  colonics  in  an 
w.  -,«.»j  exclulive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  ailoptedl 
by  nations  more  coaimercial,  and  at  a  period  wheni 
mercantile  policy  was  an  object   of  greater  aiten- 
tion,  and  ou^ht  to  have  been  better  undcrllood. 
The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade   with  tiieiri 
colonies,  both  in  the  Ea{l  and  Weft  Indies,  to  ex^ 
clufive  companies.     The  Englifh,  the  French,  ik 
Danes,  have  imitated  their  example   with  it'ipd 
to  the  Fall  Indian  commerce  j  and  the  two  formcil 
have  laid  a  fimilar  reftraint  upon   Ibme  branches 
of  their  trade  with  the  New  World.     The  wit  oj 
man  cannot,  perhaps,  devife  a  method   for  checiv-i 
ing  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in 
new  colony  more  effcdual  than  this.     The  iutercf 
of  the  colony^  and  of  the  exr'lufive  company,  mui 
in  every  point  be  diametrically  oppofite  j  and  asi 
the  latter  pofiefles  fuch  advantages  in  this  unequal 
conteil,  that  it  can  prefcribe  at  pleafure  the  termi 
of  intercourfe,  the  former  muit  not  only  buy  dcaj 
and  fell  cheap,  but  muft  fuffer  the  mortification  oj 
having  the  iricreale  of  its  lurplus  ftock  difcouragec 
by  thofc  very  perfons  to  whom  alone  it  can  difpofd 
of  its  productions  h 

^. .  Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from  fall] 

This  con-  .         *  ,        *  I 

fined  to  one    inor  jnto  this  error  in  policv,  by  the  his;h   ideaj 

port  m  ^.  .  ■  '  1 

Spain,  which  (he  early   formed  concerning  the   riches  ol 

the  New  World.     Gold  and  fijvcr  were  commoj 


y  Sinich's  luquiry,  ii.  171, 
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dities  of  too  high  value  to  vefl  a   monopoly  of  ^  <;>  o  k 
them  in  private  hands.    The  crown  vvin:ied  to  retain 
the  diredion  of  a  commerce  fo  inviring  •,  and,  in 
order  to  fecufe  that,  ordained  fhe  cargo  of  every 
fliip  fitted  out  for  Americi,  to  be  infpeded  by  the 
officers  of  the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  be- 
fore it  could  receive  a  licence  to  mak-c  the  voyage  ; 
ind  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  commodities 
which  it  brought  fhould  be  made  to  the  fame  board, 
before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.   In  con- 
(quence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of  Spain 
with  the  New  World  centered  originally  in  the  port 
of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  forrn, 
in  which  it  has  been  conduced,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  almofl:  to 
our  own  times.     For  the  greater  fccurity  of  the 
?aluable  cargoes  fent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the 
more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of 
in,  with  its  colonies,  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which 
fail  under  ftrong  convoys.     Thefe  fleets  confifting 
of  two  fquadrons,  one  difl:inguilhed  by  the  name 
lofthe  GaleonSy  the  other  by  that  of  the  F/ota,  are 
{quipped  annually.     Formerly  they  took  their  de- 
iture  from  Seville ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has 
Ikeen  found  more   commodious,  they  have   failed 

I  • 

om  it  fince  the  year  1720. 
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The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tierra  Firme,  Carn>don 

the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almofl:  leons, 
very  article  of  luxury,  or  neceflary  confumption, 
lac  an  opulent  people  can   demand,  touch   firfl; 
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fi  o  o  K  at  Caitliagena,  and  then  at  Porto-bello.    To  thr 
u-  J"  -J  former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas, 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  feveral  other 
provinces,  relbit.     The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for 
the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili.  At  the  feafon 
when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  produ(5l  of  all 
the  miner,  in  thefe  two  kingdoms,  together  with  their 
other  valuable  commodities,  is  tranfported  by  Tea 
to  Panama.     From  thence,  as  foon  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  i 
are  conveyed  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  partly  on  mules, 
and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-bello. 
'Jhis  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the 
pernicious  union  of  exceflTive  heat,  continual  moif- 
ture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations  arifing  from  a  rank 
foil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the 
known  world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.! 
From  being  the  refidence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes,  and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every] 
three  montiis,  Porto-bello  afllimes  fuddenly  a  very 
^  different  afpedt,  and  its  ftreets  are  crowded  witl^ 

opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  anc 
the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wcalclJ 
of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufadures  oj 
Europe ;  and,  during  its  prefcribed  term  of  fort) 
days,  the  richelt  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  eafth'ij 
begun  and  finifiied,  witii  that  fimplicity  of  t^^f 
a(5lion  and  unbounded  confidence.  Which  accSml 
,  n  „      pany  extenfive  commerced    The  Flot^'hbldinj 

ars'l  I- lota.       i       J  I 

couife  to  Vera  Cruz.     The  .treafi,ires .  and  commc 


^  Sec   M  O  T  R    LXIV. 
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I  *  ^  .  VIII, 

which  were  depofited  at  Puebh  dc  loa  Angeles  in  .     ^-'_p 

Icxpedlation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and 

the  commercial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conduced 

I  in  the  lame  manner  with  thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are 

inferior  to  them   only  in    importance  and  value. 

Both  fleets,  as  foon  as  they  have  completed  their 

1  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at  the  Havanna, 

and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

:  f 

The  trade  of  Spain  with   her  colonies,  while  BaJ^ffrff*  ) 
thus  fettered  and  reftridled,  came  neceflarily  to  be  Jungement. 

I  conduced  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon  the  fame 
principles,  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  Be- 
ing confined  to  a  fingle  port,  it  was  of  courfe 
thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almofl:  the  whole  of 
it  was  gradually  cngrcfTed  by  a  fmall  number  of 

[wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  now  ia 
Cadiz.  Thefe  by  combinations,  which  they  can 
cafily'  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  compe- 
tition which  preferves  commodities  at  their  natural 
price  i  and  by  adting  in  concert,  to  which  they  arc 
prompted  by  their  mutual  interell:,  tliey  may  raife 
or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  plcaiure.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in 
Anieric^  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred 
jw  cent,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in  tlie  com- 

Iffierce  '  of .  Spain  with  her  colonics  ^      From  the 

hinmoD    bfl^_,    TT.1-      -n        i.i-/r 

*  ff.  Ulloa  RetabhfT.  pnrt  n.  p.  191. 
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K  fame  IngrolTing  fpiric  it  frequently  happens,  tha: 
traders  of  the  feconcl  order,  whole  warchoufes  du 
not  contain  a  complete  aflbrtment  of  commodities 
for  the   American  market,  cannot  purchafe  from 
the  more  opulent  merchants  fuch  goods  as  thsy 
want,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they 
are  fold  in  the  colonies.     With  the  fame  vigilant 
jcaloufy  that  an  exclufive  company  guards  againd 
the  iniriifion  of  the  free  trader,  thofc  overgrown  I 
monopolifts  endeavour  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
every  one  whofe  encroachments  they  dread  ^    Thii 
reftraiiit  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port,  | 
not  only  affects  its  domeftic  ftate,  but  limits  ita 
foreign   operations.      A    monopolift   may  acquire 
more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  lefs,  by  a  confined] 
trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an! 
cxtenfivc  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only  a 
moderate  return  of  gain.     It  is  often  his  intertftl 
not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  ofl 
his  aftivity  j  and,   inftead  of  calling  forth  moref 
vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  induftry,  it  may 
be  the  objeft  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet 
bounds  to  them.     By  fome  fuch  maxim,  the  mer« 
cantile  policy  of  Spain  fecms  to  have  regulated  its 
intercourfe  wkh  America.     Inftead  of  furni(hing| 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fuch  quantity 
AS  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  mo- 
derate ;  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  feeml 
to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  that 

''  Smith's  Inctuiry,  ii.  171.     Campomanes,  Educ,  Popul 
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tfic  cagernefs  of  compctitiop.  .miongft  cudomcrs  b  00  k. 
obliged  to  purciiafe  in  a  fcanty  market,  migJit  cii-  u.  »■'■» 
able  the  Spaiiifli  factors  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 
with  exorbitant  gain.  Aioout  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  when  the  exclufive  trade  to  America  from 
Seville  was  in  its  mod  flourifliinp.  Hate,  the  burden 
of  the  two  united  iquadrons  of  the  Galeons  and 
Flota,  did  not  exceed  twenty-feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  tons  «=.  The  fupply  which  fuch  a  fleet  could 
carry,  mud  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  thole  populous  and  extenfive  colonies, 
which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  an(ji 
[many  of  the  necelTuries  of  life. 

.-•  .  I' 

Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declenfion  Remedico 

Ifrom  her  former  profperity,  and  many  refpe«5table  '"^°'*° 
and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in 
devifing  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  in- 
dulby  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the 
violence  of  the  remedies  propoRd,  we  may  judge 
how  defperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared. 
Some,  confounding  a  violation  of  police  with  cri- 
minality againfl:  the  ftate,  contended,  that  in  or- 
der to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  perfon  con- 
victed of  carrying  it  on,  (hould  be  pun i (bed  with 
death,  and  confifcation  of  all  his  effeds  ^  Others^ 
forgetting  the  diftindipn  between  civil  offences  and 
ads  of  impiety,   infifted,    that   contraband   trade 


Ipp    •  H   '  Campomanes,  .EtJuc.  Popul.  i.  435.  ii.  1 10. 
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BOOK  fhould  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  referved  for 

the  cognizance  of  the  Inquifition ;  that  fuch  as 

were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punifhed,  ac-j 

cording  to  the  fecret  and  fpmm^rv  form  in  which] 

that  dreadful  tribunal  exercifes   its  jurifdiclion^I 

Others,  uninftrufted  by  obferving  the  pernicious] 

efFeds  of  monopolies  in  every  country  where  theyj 

have  been  eftabliflied,  have  propofed  to  veft  the 

trade  with  America  in  exclufive  companies,  whic} 

intereft  would  render  the  moft  vigilant  guardians  of 

the  Spanifli  commerce  againll  the  incroachment  o| 

the  interlopers  ^  ;     .     .  ,'    •' 

Besides  thefe  wild  project^:,  many  fchemes,  betJ 
ter  digeflcd  and  more  beneficial,  were  liiggeftedj 
But  under  the   feeble  monarchs,  wi[h  whom  th^ 
reign  of  the  Auftiian  line  in  Spain  clofed,  inca] 
pacity  and  inuecifion  are  confpicuous  in  every  del 
partment  of  government.     Inftead  of  taking  foj 
their  model  the  adive  adminiftration  of  Charles 'Vi 
they  affc6led  to  imitate  the  cautious  procraftinatin^ 
wifdom  of  Fhilip  II.   and  deftitute  of  his  talents 
they   deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  noj 
thing.     No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  unde 
which  the  national  commerce,  domeftic  as  well 
foreign,  languiftied.     Thefe  evils  continued  to  ir 
creafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extenfivj 
and  more  opulent  than  any  European  ftatc,  poj 


•  Moncada  Reftaqracion  politica  de  Efpagtia,  p.  41. 
'  Zavalla  y  Augnpn  Reprefentacipn,  &c.  p.  190. 
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te^l  neither  vigour,  nor  money  \  nor  induftry.  book 
|A:  lengch,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  con- 
Iviliiori  rouzed  the  flumbering  genius  of  Spain. 
hhe  c-iTorcs  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
Icivll  war,  kindled  by  the  difpute  concerning  the 
|ilicccfl]Oii  of  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
jcenrury,  called  forth,  in  fome  degree,  the  ancient 
Ifpiiir.  and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were 
[thui  forming,  capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more 
tral  than  thofe  which  had  influenced  the  coun- 
Icils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
liury,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpedted  fource  the 
Imeans  of  availing  itfelf  of  their  talents.  The  va- 
rious powers  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  either 
of  the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spa- 
nilh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to 
liheir  fupport ;  France,  England,  and  Holland  re- 
Imitted  immenfe  fums  to  Spain.  Thefe  were 
[pent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treafure,  of  which 
foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back 
thither  From  this  sera,  one  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent Spanifh  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  mo- 
narchy; and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may 
be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his 
country  is  indebted  for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund 
of  circulating  fpecie,  in  fome  meafure  adequate  tQ 
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Step  towards 
improve- 
ment l>v  I  he 
Bcurboa 
(n:narchs^ 


foieii^ners 
from  trade 
wjUi  i'cru  j 


As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  pofTcf- 
fion  of  the  throne,  they  difcerned  this  change  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  (late  of  the  na- 
ion,  and  took  advantage  of  it  •,  for  although  that 
family  has  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remark- 
able for  fuperiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been 
beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of 
their  fubjcdis,  and   folic itous  to  promiote  it.     It 
was,  accordingly,  the  firft  objed  of  Philip  V.  to 
fupprefs  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during 
the   courfe   of  the  war,  and   had   overturned  the 
whole  lyftcm  of  the  Spanifh  commerce  with  Ame- 
byexriuding  rica.      TIic  Englifh  and  Dutch,    by  their  llipe* 
riority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired  fuqh  com- 
mand ot  the  Tea,  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furnifh  her  fubjeds  in  America  thole  neceflarics  of 
life,  without  v;hich  they  could  not  cxift,  and  as 
the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part 
of  their   trealure,  departed  lo  far  from  the  ufuul 
rigour  of  its  maxims  as   to  open   the  trade  with 
Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.     The  meichcntsof 
St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in  it 
with  vigoiir,  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards.     They  fup- 
pHed  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  not  in  (tinted  quantity.     The  goods 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  tq  every  pro- 
vince of  Spanifh  America,   in  fuch  abundance  as 
had  never  been  known  in  arty  former  period.    li 
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this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the  exportation  booh 
of  European  commodities  from  Spain  mud  have 
ceafed,  and  the  dependence  of  the  coldnies  on  the 
mother-countiy  have  been  at  an  end.  The  moft 
peremptory  injunftions  were  therefore  iflued,  pro- 
hibiting the  admiflion  of  foreign  velTcls  into  any 
port  of  Peru  or  Chili  %  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron 
was  employed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  incruders9 
whofe  aid  was  no  longer  necefiary. 


i(  I 


But  though,  on  the  ceffation  of  the  war,  which  by  checking 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,   Spain  uad^  ' 
obtained   relief  from    one    encroachment  on  her 
commercial  fyftem,  (he  was  expofed  to  another, 
which  (he  deemed  !  irdly  lefs  pernicious.     As  an 
inducement  that  m-        prevail  with  Queen  Anne 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spain  de- 
fired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not  only  con- 
veyed to  Great  Britain  the  AJfiento^  or  contraft  for  particularly 
fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  which  nrh  Affiemo 
had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  '^"""P""^* 
it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of  fending  an- 
nually to  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  a  Ihip  of  five 
hundred  tons,  laden  with  European  commodities. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Britifh  fadories  were  efta- 
biiftied  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Bue- 
nos Ayres,   and  other  Spanifh  ;'ettlements.     The 
veil  with  which  Spain   had  hitherto  covered  the 
ftate  and  tranfadions  of  her  colonies  was  removed. 

^  Frezler  Voy.  256.     B.  UlIoaKetab.  ii.  104,  &c.    Alcedo 
vHeirera.     Avifo,  &c.  236. 
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B  o^^p  K  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  refiding  in  the  towns 
of  molt  exrenfive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had 
the  bed  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  v.iih 
the  interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces, 
of  obferving  their  ftated  and  occafional  wants,  and 
of  knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported 
into  them  with  t!)e  greatelt  advantage.  In  confe- 
quence  of  information  fo  authentic  and  expedi- 
tious, the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Eng- 
lifh  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifh  main,  were 
enabled  to  aflfort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  fo 
exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  faci- 
lity, and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. This,  however,  was  not  the  moll  fatal  confe- 
,  quence  of  the  Afllento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The 
agents  of  the  Britifh  South-Sea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  autho- 
rifed  to  make  by  the  Ihip  fent  annually  to  Porto- 
bello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanilh 
continent,  without  limitation  or  reftraint.  Inftead 
of  a  (hip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  ftipulated  in  the 
treaty,  they  uiually  employed  one  which  exceeded 
nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She  was  accom- 
panied  by  two  or  three  fmaller  veflels,  which, 
mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek,  fupplied  her 
clandeflinely  with  frefh  bales  of  goods,  to  replace 
fuch  as  were  fold.  The  infpedors  of  the  fair,  and 
officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  pre- 
fents,  connived  at  the  fraud  '.     Thus,  partly  by 
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the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  b  o  o  k 
activity  of  private  interlopers,    almoft  the  whole  u— ,iJ,j 
trade  of  Spanilh  America   was  ingrofled    by  fo- 
reigners.     The   inrimenfe   commerce  of  the   Ga- 
leons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy 
of  other  nations,  funk  to  nothing,  and  the  fqua-      ,737. 
dron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen  thoufand  to  two 
thoufand  tons  •",  ferved  hardly  any  purpofe  but  to 
fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arifing  from  the  fifth 
on  filver. 

While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachments,  cuarda  cof- 
and  felt  fo  fenfibly  their  pernicious  effedls,  it  was  fortSs pur- 
impolTible  not  to  make  fome  effort  to  reftrain  '*°** 
them.  Her  firfi:  expedient  was  to  ftation  (hips  of 
force,  under  the  appellation  of  Guarda  Cojias,  upon 
the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  to  which  interlopers 
mod  frequently  reforted.  As  private  interell  con- 
curred with  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  thofe 
vefTels  vigilant  and  adlive,  fome  check  was  given 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in 
dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  acceffible  by  fea,  no 
number  of  cruifers  was  fufficient  to  guard  againft 
its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of 
an  intercourfe,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  fo 
much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Britilh 
colonies  were  accuftomed  to  confider  it  almoft  as 
fin  allowed  branch  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs 
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BOOK  and  complaints.  Thefe  authoi  iltd,  in  fome  mcafure 
and  rendered  more  interethng,  by  f  vcral  unjufti. 
ftable  adls  of  violence  committed  by  the  caprains 
ot  the  Spanifli  Guarda  Coltas,  precipitated  Great 
Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  releafe  from  the 
AflTunto,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being  rcltrained 
by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 


>739' 


The  ufe  of 

regiftcr  (hips 
mcroduccd. 


As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  Erg. 
li(h  on  their  American  trade,    had  difcovered  to 
the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confumption  of  European 
goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  accommodating  their  importations  to 
the  occafional  demand  of  the  various  provinces, 
they  perceived  the  neceflity  of  devifmg  fome  me- 
thod  of  fupplying   their  colonies,   different  from 
their   ancient   one,   of  fending    thither   periodical 
fleets.     That  mode  of  communication  had  been 
found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  departure 
of   the   Galeons    and    Flota   was    fometimcs   re- 
tarded by  various  accidents,  and  often  prevented 
by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  •,    but  long 
experience  had  fliewn  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford 
America  d  regular  and  timely  fupply  of  what  it 
wanted.    The  fcarcity  of  European  goods  in  the 
Spanifti  fettlements   frequently  became  exceffivci 
their  price  role  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  mercantile  attention  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
ffcl-^6  this  favourable  op     rtunity,  an  ample  fupply 
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was  poured  in  by  interlopers  from  the  Englifti,  the  »  o  o  k 
French,  and  Dutch  illands ;  and  when  the  Galeoni  u— .-^ 
at  length  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  gluc-r 
ted  by  this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  per- 
mitted a  confiderable  part  of  her  commerce  with 
America,  to  bj  carried  on  by  reg^  . ;  ^  ?j.  Thefe 
arelitted  out,  during  the  intervals  betwcc.  theftated 
feafons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  fail,  by  mer- 
chantjs  in  Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  licence 
from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay 
a  very  high  premium,  and  are  deftined  for  thofe 
ports  in  America  where  any  extraordinary  demand 
isforefeen  or  expecled.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a 
regular  iupply  of  the  commodities,  for  which  there 
is  the  greateft  demand,  is  conveyed  to  the  American 
market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by 
the  fame  profped  of  exceflive  gain,  or  the  people 
it)  the  colonies  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity  to  engage 
in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade. 

In'  proportion  as  experience  manifefted  the  ad-  TheCaieonj 
vantages  or  carrying  on  trade  m  this  mode,  the 
number  of  regifler  Ihips  increafed  \  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  beea 
employed  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  finally 
laid  aikie.  iFrom  that  period  there  has  been  no  in-: 
tercoilffe  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  by  fingle  iliips> 
difpatched  from  time  to  time  as  occafion  requires, 
2nd  when' the' merchants  exped  aproHtable  market 
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B  vii?  ^  ^^^^  ^^P^"'    ^^^^^  ^'f^  ^^'^  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
convey  diredlly  to  the  ports  •'-  the  South  Sea  the  pro* 
duftions  and  manufadures  of  Europe,  for  which  the 
people,  fettled  in  thofe  countries,   were  formerly 
obliged  to  repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama.    Thefe 
towns,  as  has  been  formerly  ob  "Tved,  muft  gradually 
decline,  when  deprived  of  that  commerce  to  which 
they  owed  their  profperity.    This  difadvantage  how- 
ever is  more  than  compenfated,  for  the  whole  conti*| 
nent  of  South  America  receives  fupplies  of  European  I 
commodities,  with  fo  much  regularity,  and  in  fuch 
abundance,  as  muft  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  | 
happinefs,  but  increafe  the  population  '  '^  all  the  co- 
lonies fettled  there.   But  as  all  the  reginer  (hips  def-l 
tined  for  the  South  Seas,  muft  ftill  take  their  de«  I 
parture   from   Cadiz,    and  are  obliged   to  return 
thither",  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce, 
even  in  its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  fubjecl 
to  the  redramtsof  a  fpecies  of  monopoly,  and  feels 
thofe  peniicious  efFcdo  of  it,  which  1  have  already | 
defcribed. 


Non  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to 
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Scrhemeo  -'.-.r 

comm"erce,  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  fiourifliing  colo- 
nies, it  has  extended  likewife  to  the  reviving  com. 
merce  in  thofe  fcttlcments  where  it  was  negledled, 
or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tafles  which| 
the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  confe- 
jquence  of  importing  the  produdlions  of  thofe  coiin-l 

.-i--";.'r   srics  which  they  conquered  in  America,  that  for] 
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ifhocolate  is  one  of  the  moft  univerfal.    The  ufc  of  b  o  o  '^ 
tH'fs. liquor  made  with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  i_   ^.j* 
or  almond  of  the  cacao-tree,   compounded   with 
various   ingredients,    the  Spaniards    firft   learned 
from  the  Mexicans ;   and  it  has  appeared  to  them, 
and  to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable, 
fo  nourifhing,  and   fo  wholerome,  that  it   has  be- 
come a  commercial  article  of  confiderable  import- 
afice.     The  cacao-tree  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  the  nuts  of  the 
bcft  quality,  next  to  thofe  of  Guatimala,  on  the 
South  Sea,    are  produced    in  the  rich    plains  of 
Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firine.     In  confc- 
qucnce  of  this   acknowledged  fuperiority   in   the 
quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  commu- 
nication with  the  Atlantic,   which  facilitates  the 
conveyance   to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao 
there  is  more  extenfive  than  in  any  diftrift  of  Ame- 
rica.   But  the  Dutch,    by   the  vicinity  of  their 
fettlements   in   the  fmall  iflands  of  Curazoa  and 
Biien-Ayre,    to  the  coaft:  of  Caraccas,  gradually 
|ingrofled   the   greateft   part  of   the    cacao   trade. 
The  traffic  with  the  mother-country  for  this  va- 
luable commodity  ceafed  almoft  entirely;  and  fuch 
was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
defeats  of  their   commercial    arrangements,    that 
they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
foreigners  this  produ6llon  of  their  own  colonies,  at 
an  exorbitant  price.     In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  by  ertabiirh- 
no  lefs  difgraceful,  than  pernicious  to  his  fubjeds,  pTny  of^S 
Piiilip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of '*""* 
'i^'bjO'i  merchants, 
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o  o  K  merchants,  an  exclufivc  right  to  the  commerce 
with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their 
employing,  at  their  own  cxpcnce,  a  fufficient 
number  of  armed  veflcls  to  clear  the  coaft  ot  in- 
terlopers. This  focicty,  diftinguilhed  fometimeg 
by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipufcoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  eftabliOicd, 
and  fometimes  by  that  of  the  Company  of  Carac- 
cas, from  the  diftrift  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
has  carried  on  its  operations  with  fuch  vigour  and 
fuccefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  which  (he  had  fuffered  to 
be  wrefted  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fiipplied 
•with  pn  article  of  extenfive  confumption  at  a  mo- 
derate price.  Not  only  the  parent  ftate,  but  the 
colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages 
from  this  inftitution  -,  for  although,  at  the  firft 
afpefl,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  thofe  monopo- 
lies, whofe  tendency  is  to  check  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dultry,  inftead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions, 
it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  man- 
ner, by  feveral  falutary  regulations,  framed  upon 
forefight  of  fuch  bad  effeds,  and  of  purpofe  to 
obviate  tiiem.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are 
not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either 
for  the  importation  of  European  commoditie:,  or 
the  fale  of  their  own  produdlions.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the  privilege  of  | 
fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  (hip  of  confider- 
jible  burden  j  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  j 
a  free  trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  compre- 
J7  '  headed 
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hcnded  in  the  charter  of"  the  company.  In  confe-  book 
qiicncc  of  this,  there  is  fuch  a  competition,  that  .  -  '_■ 
both  with  refpc6l  to  what  the  colonies  purchafe, 
and  what  they  icll,  the  price  feetns  to  be  fixed  at 
its-natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  comprny  has 
not  the  power  of  raifing  the  former,  or  of  dej^rading 
the  latter  at  plcafure ;  ■  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
was  ellablilhed,  the  increalc  ol  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  live  llork,  in  the  province  of  Carac- 
cas,  has  been  very  confidcrable ", 

But  as  it  is  flowly  th.it  nations  relinquifli  any  iniaree- 
fyftcm  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  cr^mmmiai 
h  flill  more  flowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  spain."^ 
from  the  channc)  in  which  it  has  long  been  accullom- 
ed  to  flow;  Philip  V.  m  his  new  regulations  con- 
cerning the  American  trade,  paid  fuch  deference  to 
the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  c6ncerning  the  limita- 
tion of  all  importation  from  the  New  World  to  one 
harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the  regifter  fhips  which 
returned  from  Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan 
Company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fentiments 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain, 
The  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have  turned  from  fri- 
volous or  abftrufe  fpeculations,  to  the  bufinefs  and 
aftairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,      In    the    refearches    of    ingenious 


•  See  NOTE   LXVII. 
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n  o  o  K  authors,  concerning  the  police  or  commerce  ocl 
nations,  the  errors  and  defeats  of  the  Spanilhl 
iyltem  with  refpccl  to  both  met  every  eye,  ^ 
have  not  only  been  cxpofed  with  fevcrity,  but  arc 
held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  ftatcs.  The  Spa- 
niards,  flung  with  tiic;  reproaches  of  thefe  authors, 
or  convinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonifljcd 
by  Icveral  cnlightenetl  writers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, fecni  at  length  to  have  difcovercd  the  dc- 
itrudtive  tendency  of  tliofe  narrow  maxims,  which, 
by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have 
fu  long  retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  to  the  monarch 
now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the 
firfl:  public  regulation  formed  in  confequcnce  of 
fuch  enlarged  ideas.  .  ..    .,,. 
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^iiibiifh-  While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  an« 

inent  of  re-        ,  .    *  " 

tuiar  packet  cicnt  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
America,  Ihe  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening  any 
channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  ad< 
miflion  into  the  colonies,  that  Ihe  almoft  (hut  her> 
felf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them,  but  that 
which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There 
was  no  ellablilhment  for  a  regular  communication 
of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  betweec 
the  mother-country  and  its  American  fettlements, 
From  the  want  of  this  neceflary  inftitution,  the 
operations  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  oi 
individuals,  were  retarded  or  condudled  unfldl- 
fully,  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  hei 
iirfl:  information  with  refpedt  to  very  intereftinc 
II  events 
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llfrfnts  In  lier  own  colonics.     But  though  this  de- 
mt  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for 
|ir  was  obvious,  that  jealous  fpirit  with  which  the 
janilh  monarchs  guarded  the  cxclulivc  trade,  re- 
Ijlraifled    them    from     applying    it.      At    length 
CWes  III.  furmounted  thofe  confiderations  which 
In  deterred  his  predectlTors,  and  in  the  year  1764 
appointed  packet-boats   to    be  dilpatched  on   the 
irft  day   of  each   month,    from  Corugna  to  the 
Havanna  or  Porto-Rico.     From  thence  letters  are 
conveyed    in    fmaller  vcflels  to  Vera  Cruz    and 
Pbrto-bcUo,  anil  tranfmitted  by  pod  through  the 
Ifingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,    Granada,  Peru,  and 
Wcw  Spaini     With  no  kfs  regularity  packet-boats 
llailonce  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the 
[accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Indes.     Thus  provifion  is  made  for  a  fpeedy  and 
ertain  circulation  of  intelligence   throughout  the 
Ifaft  dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advan- 
[tages  muft  redound  to  the  political  and  mercantile 
ntcreft  of  the  kingdom  p.    With  this  new  arrangc- 
tnt,  a  fcheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been 
nore  immediately  connected.    Each  of  the  packet- 
ats,  which  are  veficls  of  fome  confiderable  bur- 
fen,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  fuch 
imodities  as  are  the  produftof  Spain,  and  mofl 
i'demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are   bound, 
i  return  for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Lo- 
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Free  trade 
peimitted  to 
feveral  pro- 
vinces. 


BOOK  rugna  an  equal  quantity  of  American  produflions  \ 
This  may  be  confide  red  as  the  firft  relaxations  of 
thofe  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the 
New  World  to  a  fingle  port,  and  the  firft  attempt 
to  admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fome  Ihare 
in  it.    ■  -.  - 

.    It  was  foon  followed  by  one  more  decifive.    In 
the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  opCn  tht  trade  to 
the  windward  iflands,    Cuba,    Hifpaniola,   Porto- 
Kico,  Margnrita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fubjeds  in 
every  province  of  Spain.     He  permitted  them  to 
fail  from  certain   ports  in  each  province,  which  arc 
fpecified  in  the  edi(ft,  at  any  feafon,  and  with  what- 
ever cargo  they  deemed  moft  proper,  without  any 
other  warrant  than  a    fimple   clearance  from  the 
cullom-houfe  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their 
departure.     He  releafed  them  from  the  numerous 
and  oppreflive  duties  inipofed  on  goods   exported 
to  Americn,  and  in  place  of  the  whole,  fubftituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  :he  hundred  on  the  com- 1 
modities  fent  from  Spain.     He  allowed   them  to  I 
return  either  to  the  fame  port,    or  to  any  other 
where  they  m'rglit  hope  for  a   mor*"  advantageous 
market,  and  there  to  tnter  the  homeward  cargo,] 
on  payment  of  the  ufual  duties.     This  ample  pri- 
vilege, which  at  once  broke  through  all  the  fences| 
which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had  been  labow- 
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in?,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  its  b  o  o  k 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy '. 


The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  Beneficial 

_^  effects  of  it 

confidered  as  the  moil:  liberal  effort  of  Spanifh  le- 
giflation,  has  appeared  from  its  efPeds.  Prior  to 
the  edid  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived 
hardly  any  benefit  from  its  negledled  colonies  in 
Hifpaniola,  Porto- Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad. 
Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  inconfiderable,  and 
that  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  was  engrofled  al- 
moft  intirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a  ge- 
neral liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the  inter- 
courfe with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone 
on  with  a  rapidity  of  progreffion,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  In  lefs 
than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more 
than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettlemcnts  where, 
from  the  languifliing  ftate  of  induftry,  greater  ef- 
forts were  requifite  to  reftore  its  adlivity,  their 
commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed, 
that  fuch  a  number  of  fhips  is  already  employed  in 
the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  at  the  moft  flourilh- 
ing  aera  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this 
arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants, 
eltablilhed  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diffufed 
through  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;    and  by 
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opening  a  new  market  for   their   various  produc., 
tions  and  manufadtures,  miifl:   encour:ige  and  add 
vivacity  to  the  induftry  of  the  firmer  and  artificer. 
Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  ck- 
ports,  it  derives  advantage  lilvevvifc  from  what  it 
receives  in  return,  and  has  the  profpe(5l  of  beinir 
foon  able  to  fupply  itielf  with  feveral  connmodities 
ofextenfive  conlumption,    for   which  it  fonverly 
depended  on   foreigners.      The    confumpuon   of 
fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that  of  any  Eu- 
ropean kingdom.     But  though  pofTcfTed  of  coun- 
tries in  the  New  World,  whole  foil  and  climate  are 
mofi;  proper  for  rearing  the  fugar-cane;   though 
the  domeitic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  tha 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  once  confiderable  •,  fuch 
lias  been  the   fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  inftitu- 
tions  in  America,  and  fuch  the  prelTure  of  impro- 
per taxes  in   Europe,    that  Spain  has  loft  aimed 
entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has  enriched 
pther  nations.     This  commodity,   which  has  now 
become  an  article  of  primary  neceflity  in  Europe, 
%hc  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  foreign- 
ers, and  had  the  mortification  to  fee   thfir  coun- 
,try  drained  annually  of  great  fums  pn   that  ac- 
pQunt  *.     But  if  that  fpirit,  which  the   perminion 
pf  free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  fliall  perfeyere  in 
IP^  efforts  with  the  fame  vigour,  t(ie  cultivation  of 
fugar  in  Ciiba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increafe  fo 
fjiych,  that  in  a  fe\y  jrcars,  it  is  probable^,, th^t 
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their  growth  of  fugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand  ^  op  ^ 


of  the  kingdom. 


col'jmcs. 


Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  Free  trad« 
beneficial  confequences  refulting  from  having  re-  between  the 
laxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws 
with  refpeft  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-coun- 
try with  the  colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  in- 
tercourfe  of  one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of 
the  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  fyftem,  all  the  pro- 
vinces fituated  on  the  South  Seas  were  prohibited, 
under  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  from  holding  any 
communication  with  one  another.  Though  each 
of  thefe  yield  peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  which  mi^ht  have  added  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  their  refpeflive  inhabitants,  or  have  facili- 
tated their  progrefs  in  induftry,  fo  felicitous  was 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to  prevent  their  receiving 
any  fupply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the  periodical 
fleets  from  Europe,  that  in  order  to  guard  againft 
this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  im 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,. 
and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  fuch  a 
correfpondence  with  their  fellow-fubjeds,  as  tended 
manifeftly  to  their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  nu- 
merous reftridions  devifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring  the 
exclufive  trade  with  her  American  fettlements,  none 
perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  feems  to  have  been 
more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurt- 
ful efFeds.  This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  fettle- 
ments of  Spain  in  the  countries  fituated  on  the  Pa- 
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BOOK  cific  Ocean,  is  at  laft  redrefTed.  In  the  year  1 774, 
Charles  III.  publifhed  an  edict,  granting  to  th«  tour 
vaft  provinces  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  privilege 
of  a  free  trade  with  each  other '.  What  may  be  the 
cfFcds  of  opening  this  communication  between  coun- 
tries deftined  by  their  fituation  for  reciprocal  inur- 
courfe,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  experience. 
They  can  hardly  tail  of  being  beneficial  and  extenfive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  pcrmifiion  are  mani- 
■  feftly  no  lels  laudab'e,  than  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the  progrefs 
of  a  Ipirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  maxims  on  which  her  fyftem  for  re- 
gulating  the  trade,  and  condufting  tlie  govern- 
ment of  her  colonies,  was  originally  founded. 


New  iccii- 

laiions  con- 
ceinins  tl  o 
govfrnment 
of  thi  colo- 
nics. 


At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent 
on  introducing  regulations,  fuggefted  by  more  en- 
larged views  of  policy,  into  her  fyftem  of  Ame- 
rican commerce,  llie  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  interior  government  of  her  colonies.  Here  too 
there  was  !Tuich  room  for  ri, formation  and  imprcve- 
ment,  and  Don  Jofej)h  Galvez,  who  has  nov/  the 
direftion  of  the  department  for  Indian  affairs  in 
Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  beil  opportunities,  not  only 
of  obferving  the  defedls  and  corruption  in  the  po- 
litical frame  of  the  colonies,  but  of  difcovering 
the  fources  of  thofe  evils.     After  being  employed 
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Itven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  book 
|niiflion,  and  with  very  extenfive  powers,  as  in-  u^-y-l^ 
Ipedlor-general  of  New  Spain ;  after  vifiting  in 
Iperfon  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  California,  and  making  feveral  important  al- 
|ierations  in  the  ftate  of  their  police  and  revenue  j 
he  began  his  miniftry  with  a  general  reformation 
I  of  the  tribunals  of  inftice  in  America.     In  confe-  Reformation 

^  oftliecouiu 

qiience  of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  ofju^'ce. 
in  the  colonies,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  of  Au- 
dience has  increafcd  fo  much,  that  the  number  of 
judges  of  which  they  were  originally  compofed,  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  falaries  fettled  upon  them 
have  been  deemed  inferiorto  thedignityof  the  (tation.* 
As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edid*, 
cltabliftiing  an  additional  number  of  judges  in  each 
court  of  Audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more 
ample  appointments ". 

To  the  fame   intelligent   minifler    Spain  is  in^  Newdiftri, 
Idebted  for  a  new  diftribution  of  government  in  its  govem."^ 
American  provinces.      Even  fince   the   eftablifli-  "*°"^^' 
ment  of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New  Kinodom 
of  Granada,  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  feveral  places 
l\ibje6t  to  the  jurifdidion  of  each  viceroy,  were  at 
llich  an  enormous   diftance  from   the  capitals  in 
hvhich  they  refided,  that  neither  their  attention,  nor 

"  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  19th  March,  1776. 
•-'''"  their 
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o^  o  K  their  authority,    could  reach  fo   far.     Some  pro- 
vi  — ,»'-j  vinces  fubordinate  to   the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
lay  above  two  thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There 
"were  countries  fubje6t  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ftill 
farther  from  Lima.     The  people  in  thofe  remote 
diflri6ls  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
civil  government.     Tlie   op.  refilon   and  inlbknce 
of  its  inferior  miniftcrs  they  often  feel,  and  rather 
fubmic  to  thefe  in  filence,  than  involve  themfclves 
in  the  expence  and   trouble  of  reforting  to  the  dif- 
tant  capitals,  where  alone   they   can  find    redrefs. 
Kew  vice-    As   a  remedy  for  this,    a  fourth  viceroyalty  has 
au'k,  1776,    been  erefled,  to  the  jurifdiflion  of  which  are  fub- 
futa\°  *  *  jeded  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,   Buenos- 
'Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Potofi,  St^  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  Charcas,    and   the  towns   of  Mendoza 
and  St.  Juan.   By  this  well-judged  arrangement,  two 
advantages  are  gained.  All  the  inconveniencies  occa- 
fioned  ijy  the  remote  fitration  of  thofe  provinces, 
which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long  complained  of, 
are,  in  a  great  meafure,  removed.     The  countries 
moft  diftant  from  Lima  are  feparated  from  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  fuperior,  whofe 
feat  of  government  at  Buenos- Ayres,  will  be  com- 
modious and  acceflible.   The  contraband  trade  with 
the  Portuguefe,    which  was  become  fo  extcnfive, 
as  muft  have  put  a  final  flop  to  the  exportation  of 
commodities  from  Spain  to  her  fouthern  colonies, 
may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  when  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  by  his  vi- 
(iinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can 
■^■^:  '        view 
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view  m  progrefs  and  effefls  with  his  own  eyes,  book 
Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raifcd  to  this 
new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  (late  and  the  interefl:  of  the  countries  over 
which  he  is  to  prefide,  having  ferved  in  them  long, 
and  with  diftindtion.  By  this  difmemberment, 
fncceeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  eredlion  of 
the  viceroy aky  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada, 
almoft-  two-third  parts  of  the  territories,  originally 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off 
from  their  jurifdi6lion. 


nora,  &c. 


The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  NewgoTem. 
likewife  been  confiderably  circumfcribed,  and  with  vinces  ohll 
no  lefs  propriety  and  difcernment.  Four  of  its 
moft  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a 
feparate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who 
is  inirulted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appoint- 
ments belonging  to  that  rank,  but  his  jurifdidion 
is  altogether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain.  The  eredion  of  this  laft  government  feems 
to  have  been  fuggefted,  not  only  by  theconfideration 
of  the  remote  fituation  of  thofe  provinces  from  Mex- 
ico j  but  by  attention  to  the  late  difcoveries  made 
there,  which  I  have  mentioned ".  Countries  con- 
taining the  richelt  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto 
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P  po  K  been  difcovered  in  the  New  World,    and  which 

111  /* 

V  "^'"^  probably  may  arile  into  luch  importance,  required 
the  immediate  iiilpe(5lion  of  a  governor,  to  whom 
they  (liould  be  fpecially  committed.  As  every  con- 
sideration of  duty,  of  interelt,  and  of  vanity,  mufl 
concur  in  prompting  thofe  new  governors  to  encou- 
rage fuch  exertions  as  tend  to  difi'ufe  opulence  and 
profperity  through  tlie  provinces  committed  to  their 
charge,  the  beneiicial  effects  of  this  arrangement 
may  be  confiderable.  Many  dillridls  in  America, 
long  deprefled  by  the  languor  and  feeblenefs  natural 
to  provinces  which  compofe  the  extremities  of  an 
overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour 
and  adivity,  when  brought  fo  near  the  feat  of  power, 
as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Attempts  to      SucH,  fincc  the  accelTion  of  the  princes  of  the 
nitftic  po-'    Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been 

iicy  4 

the  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expanfion  of  their  views  with  refped  to  the  com- 
merce and  government  of  their  American  colonies. 
Nor  has  their  attention  been  fo  entirely  engroffed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions,  as  to  render  them  neglcflful  of  what  was 
ftjU  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domeftic 
errors  and  defedts  in  policy.  Fully  fenfible  of  the 
c^ufes  to  which  the  declenfion  of  Spain,  from  her 
foriTier  profperity,  ought  to  be  impufed ;  they  have 

.made^t  a  gre^t  ptyedt  of  their  policy,  to  revive  a 
fpirit  of  indultry  amohg  their  fubje(5ls,  and  to  give 
fuch  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manufactures, 
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tliat  they  may  be  able  to  ftipply  the  demands  of  b  o  o  k 
America  from  their  own  ftock,  and  to  exclude  fo- 
feigners  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has  been 
fo  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endea- 
voured to  accomplifh,  by  a  variety  of  edids  iffucd 
fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have  granted 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  fome  branches 
of  induftry-i  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others; 
they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  have  loaded 
with  additional  duties,  fuch  foreign  manufadlurcs 
as  come  in  competition  with  their  own  i  they  have 
inftituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  agriculture  -,  they  have  planted  colonies  of  huf- 
bandmen  in  fome  uncultivated  diftrids  of  Spain, 
and  divided  among  them  the  wafte  fields-,  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  ev<  '•y  expedient,  devifed  by 
commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jealoiify,  for 
reviving  their  own  induftry,  and  difcountenancing 
that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  however,  it  is  noc 
my  province  to  e^-nlain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  pro- 
priety and  effedls.  There  is  no  effort  of  legiflation 
more  arduous,  no  cxperimiCnt  in  policy  more  un- 
certain, than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dustry where  it  has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it 
where  it  is  unknown.  Nations,  already  polfeffcd 
of  extenfive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with 
fiich  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capitals 
and  extenfive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexte- 
rity of  their  manufadtu^vrs,  the  alertnefs  acquired 
by  habit  in  every  department  of  bufinefs,  that  the 
ilate  which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them, 
12  nuift 
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o  o  K  muft  expect  to  ftruggle  with  many  difficulties,  and 
be  content  to  advance  flowly.  If  the  quantity  of 
produdive  induftry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  laft  lirtiels 
monarchs  of  the  Aultrian  line,  its  progrefs  muft 
appear  confiderable,  and  is  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
jealoufy,  and  to  call  forth  the  moft  vigorous  ef- 
forts, of  the  nations  now  in  poflefiion  of  the  lucra- 
tive trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wrefting  from 
them.  One  circumftance  may  render  thofe  exer- 
tions of  Spain  an  objedt  of  more  ferious  attention 
to  the  other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and 
its  minifters.  The  fentiments  and  foirit  of  the 
people  feem  to  fecond  the  provident  care  of  their 
monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effeft.  The  na- 
tion has  adopted  more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with 
refpefl  to  commerce,  butdomeftic  policy.  In  all 
the  later  Spanifh  writers,  defeds  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  country  concerning  both  are  ac- 
knowledged, and  remedies  propofed,  which  igno- 
rance rendered  their  anceftors  incapable  of  difcern- 
ing,  and  pride  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
confefs  ^.  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  infti- 
tutions  and  abufes,  deeply  incorporated  with  the 
fyftem  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which  has 
been  long  eflablifhed  in  Spain,  mud  be  abolifhed^ 
before  induftry  and  manufaftures  can  recover  an 
cxtenfive  adlivity. 


«  See  NOTE   LXIX. 
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Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  b  o  o 
Spain  with  rcfpeft  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid 
and  fyftcmatical  to  be  carried  into  complete  exe- 
cution. The  legiQature  that  loads  trade  with  im- 
poficions  too  iicavy,  or  fetters  it  by  reftriftions  too 
fcvere,  defeats  its  own  intention  ;  and  is  only  mul- 
tiplying the  inducements  to  violate  its  ftatutcs, 
and  propofing  an  high  premium  to  encourage 
illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniard,,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  being  circumlcribed  in  their  mutual 
intercourlc  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  or 
opprefled  by  its  exadion",  have  their  invention 
continually  on  the  Itretch  how  to  elude  its  edids. 
The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private  interelt  dif- 
cover  means  of  effefting  this,  which  public  wif- 
dom  cannot  forefee,  nor  public  authority  prevent. 
This  fpirit,  counterading  that  of  the  laws,  per- 
vades the  commerce  of  J^ain  with  America  in  all 
its  branches ;  and  from  the  higheft  departments  in 
government,  defcends  to  the  loweft.  The  very  of- 
ficers appointed  to  check  contraband  trade,  arc 
often  employed  as  inftruments  in  carrying  it  on; 
and  the  boards  inllituted  to  reftrain  and  puniih  it, 
aft  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The 
king  is  fuppofed,  by  the  moft  intelligent  Spanilh 
writers,  to  be  defrauded  by  various  artifices,  of 
more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America  ^j  and  as  long  as  it  is  the 
intereft  of  fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe  artifices 
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ft  o  o  K  from  detedion,  the  knowledge  of  tlicni  will  neve; 
reach  the  throne.  *'  How  many  ordinances,  layr, 
"  Corita,  how  many  inftrudions,  hgw  many  kt 
*•  ters  from  our  lovertigii,  arc  lent  in  order  to  cor- 
«♦  red  abulcs,  and  how  little  arc  they  oblerved, 
"  and  what  fniall  advantage  is  derived  froir.  theai ' 
"  To  me  the  old  obicrvation  appears  jull,  thiit; 
"  where  there  are  many  piiyfieians,  and  niuiy 
•*  medicines,  there  is  a  wane  ot  heal.li  •,  where  there 
"  are  many  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  is  want 
«  of  judice.  We  have  viceroys,  prelidents,  go- 
«*  vernors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaides,  and  tho-j- 
"  fands  of  alguazils  abound  every  wh^rL-j  but  not- 
«'  withilanding  all  theie,  public  abuies  continue  to 
"  multiply  ^'*  Tiiiie  has  increalVd  tiie  evils  wiiich 
he  lamented  as  early  as  the  rei^n  of  Fhilip  II.  A 
fpirit  of  corruption  has  infeded  all  the  colonics  of 
Spain  in  America.  Mtn  far  removed  from  the 
feat  of  government  ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  fpeedily  from  v/hat  they  are 
apt  to  confider  as  a  ilate  of  exile  in  a  remote  un- 
hcalthful  country  •,  allured  by  0[>portunities  too 
tempting  to  be  refifted,  and  feduced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  thofe  around  them  j  find  their  fentiments 
of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
life,  they  give  themfclves  up  to  a  diliblutc  luxury, 
while  in  their  public  conduct  they  become  unmind- 
ful of  what  they  owe  to  their  fovereign  and  to  their 
country.       ..,......,.., ,^  .  ... 
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4"i(F0RF,  T  dole  this  account  of  the  Spanidi  trade  °  °,°  ^ 
in  America,  there  remains  one  detaciied,  but  im-  f;:,^:her' 
portant  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned.     Soon  after  'l'^^-;".,!!'^'^ 
his  accefuon    to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  i'";  »''"i'r- 
Icheme  of   planting   a  colony  in   the  Philippine 
illands,  which  had  been  negledled  fince  the  time  of 
their  difcovery  •,  and  he  accompliflied  it  by  means 
of  an  armament  fitted  out  from  New  Spain  ''.    Ma-      1564, 
nila,  in   the   ifland  oF  Luconia,   was   the  ftation 
chofcn  for  the  capital  of  this  new  eflablifhment. 
Trom   it  an  adive  commercial  intercourfe  began 
with  the  Chinefc,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
that  indullrious  people,  allured  by  the  prorpe*5t  of 
gain,  fettled   in  the  Philippirje  illands  under  the 
Spanilh  protedion.     Tliey  fupplied  the  colony  lb 
amply  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  the  Eaft,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade 
with  America,  by  a  courfe  of  navigation,  the  longeil 
from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.     In  the  infancy 
of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on 
the  coall  of  Peru  •,  but  experience  having  difco- 
vered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the 
port  of  communication   with  Manila,  the  fi;aple 
1  of  the  commerce  between  the  call  and  weft  was  re- 
j  moved  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coail  of 
|NevV  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
I  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two  (hips  depart  an- 
Iniialiy  from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  carry 
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K  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  %  but  they  have  hardly  any  thing  elfe  of  value 
on  board ;  in  return  for  which,  they  bring  back 
fpices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes, 
chintz,  muflins,  filks,  and  every  precious  article, 
with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  in- 
genuity of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fup- 
ply  the  reft  of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the  mer- 
chants of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
traffic,  and  might  fend  annually  a  (hip  to  Acapulco, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  veflcls  from  Manila,  and 
receive  a  proportional  fiiare  or  the  commodities 
which  they  imported.  At  length,  the  Peruvians 
were  excluded  from  this  trade  by  moft  rigorous 
edidts,  and  all  the  commodiues  from  the  Eaft  re- 
ferved  folely  for  the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequerice  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown 
in  the  other  Spanifti  colonies.  The  manufadures 
of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more  fuited  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate,  and  more  ftiowy  than  thofe  of  Europe,  but 
can  be  fold  at  a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  enrich  all  thofe  who  are  employed,  cither  in 
bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them  in 
New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of  the  buyer  and , 
icjler  concurred  in  favouring  this  branch  of  com- 
ii^erce,  it  has  continued  to,  extend ,  in  fpite  of  regu- 1 
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latlohs,  roticerted  with  the  mod  anxious  jealonfy  to  b  o  o  k 
circiimrcribe  it.  Under  cover  of  wluc  the  laws 
permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of  India 
goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  ^^ 
and  when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from 
Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  al- 
ready fupplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  com- 
modities. ' 

Theue  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements 
of  Spall],  any  circumftance  more  inexplicable  than 
the  permifTion  of  this  trade  between  New  Spain 
and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  tp  its  fun- 
damental maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  perpe- 
tual dependance  on  the  mother-country,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  commercial  intercourfe  that  might 
fuggclt  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  fupply  of 
their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permif- 
fion  mud  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from 
confidering  that  Spain  herfelf  carries  on  no  dire(fl 
trade  with  her  fettlements  in  the  Philippines,  and 
grafits  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonic'^, 
which  (lie  denies  to  her  fubjeds  in  Europe.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  colonics  who  originally  took 
pofiefTion  of  tlie  Philippines,  having  been  lent  out 
frbrti  NeW  Spain,  begun  this  intercourle  with  a 
c6uhiry'' which  they  confidered,  in  fome  meafure, 
as  thciV'^paren'f  ftiite,''  before  the  court  of  Madrid 
wis  a^^We' of  its' "cbhieqiTence's,  or  could  eftabliili 
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BOOK  resulations  in  order  to  prevent  it.     Many  remon- 

VIII. 

ftranccs  have  been  prefented  againfl;  this  trade,  as 
detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another 
channel,  a  large  portion  of  that  treafure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to 
give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  encourage*  'ongmerable  frauds,  againfl:  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  guard,  in  tranfadions  fo  far  re- 
moved from  the  infpedion  of  government.  But 
as  it  requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wifdom 
and  vigour  to  abolifh  any  pradice  which  numbers 
are  interefled  in  fupporting,  and  to  which  time  has 
added  the  fanftion  of  its  authority,  the  commerce 
between  New  Spain  and  Manila  fcems  to  be  as  con- 
fiderable  as  ever,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one 
chief  caufe  of  the  elegance  and  fplendor  confpi- 
cuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanifli  dominions.    ..  • 


I'uhlic  re- 
venue fr.ni 
America. 


But  notwithflanding  this  general  corruption  in 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
income  belonging  to  the  public,  occafioned  by  the 
illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as 
by  the  various  frauds  of  which  the  colonifts  them- 
felves  are  guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent 
Itate,  the  Spanifli  monarchs  receive  a  very  confi- 
derable  revenue  from  their  American  dominions. 
This  arifes  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The 
firfl:  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  kin.^,  as  foye- 
reign,  or  fuperior  lord  of  the  New  World  :  to  this 
clals  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  filver  raifed 
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from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exa<5led  from  the  b  o  ok 
Indians  ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  ',  -  ,  '  ^ 
right  of  figniory^  the  latter  is  the  duty  of  "jaffalage. 
The  fecond  branch  comprehends  the  numerous  du- 
ties upon  commerce,  which  accompany  and  opprefs 
it  in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefs,  from  the  greateft: 
tranfaftions  of  the  vvholefaie  merchant,  to  the  petty 
traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The  third  includes 
what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  churchy 
and  adminiftrator  of  ecclefiaftical  funds  in  the  New 
World.  In  confequence  of  this  he  receives  the  firft 
fruits,  annates,  fpoils,  and  other  fpiritual  revenues, 
levied  by  the  apoitolic  chamber  in  Europe ;  and  is 
entitled,  likewile,  to  the  profit  arifing  from  the  fale 
of  the  bull  of  Crnzado.  This  bull,  which  is  pub- 
liflied  every  two  years,  contains,  an  abfolution  from 
paft  offences  by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  immu- 
nities, apermifllon  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited 
food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks 
employed  in  difperfing  thofe  bulls,  extol  their  vir- 
tues with  all  the  fervour  of  intcrefted  eloquence ; 
the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  liften  with  im- 
plicit afient;  and  every  perfon  in  the  Spanifti  co- 
lonies, of  Europtanj  CreoHan,  or  mixed  race,  pur- 
chafes  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  efiential  to  his  fal- 
vation,  at  the  rate  fet  upon  it  by  government  \        '■ 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various  funds,  its  amounr. 
ic  is  afimoft  inVpoffible  to  determine  with  preci- 
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BOOK  fion.  The  extent  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America,  the  jealoufy  of  government,  which  ren- 
de;'s  them  inaccefTible  to  foreigners,  the  myfterious 
filence  which  tlie  Spaniards  are  accuftomed  to  ob- 
fervc  with  relpecft  to  the  interior  ftate  of  their  co- 
lonies, combine  in  covering  this  fubjed  with  a 
veil  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  ac- 
count, apparently  no  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  cu- 
rious, has  lately  been  publiihed  of  the  royal  re- 
venue in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form 
ibme  idea  with  refpeft  to  what  is  colle<5led  in  the 
other  provinces.  According  to  that  account,  the 
crown  docs  not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of 
taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our 
money,  from  which  one  half  muft  be  deduced 
as  the  expence  of  the  provincial  eftablifliment  ^ 
Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to 
this ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  the  other  regions 
of  America,  including  the  illands,  furnifh  a  third 
fnare  of  equal  value,  we  fliall  not  perhaps  be  far 
■wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
public  revenue  of  Spain,  raifed  in  America,  does 
not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  fterling.  This 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  irpmenfe  fums  to  which  fup- 
pofitions,  founded  upon  conjefture,  have  raifed 
the  Span i ill  revenue  in  America?.  It  is  remark- 
able, hgweverl,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and  For- 
tu^al  are  i;he  only  European  powers,  who  derive 
a  direft  reveriue  from  their  colonie^.    All  the  ad«i 
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vantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from  their 
American  dominions,  arifes  from  the  exclufive 
enjoyment  of  their  trade  i  but  bcfide  this,  Spain 
has  brought  her  coloi>ies  to  contribute  towards  in- 
creafmg  the  power  of  the  ftate ;  and  in  return  for 
protedt.ion,  to  bear  a  proportional  (hare  of  the  com- 
mon burden. 

Accordingly,  the  fum  which  I  have  computed 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  Spanifli  revenue  from 
America,  arifes  wholly  from  the  taxes  collefled 
there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  ac- 
crues to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed  on  the  com- 
modities exported  from  Spain  to  America '',  as  well 
as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which  Ihe  fends  home  in' 
return  ;  the  tax  upon  the  negroe-flaves,  with  which 
Africa  fupplies  the  New  World,  together  with  fe- 
veral  fmaller  branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums 
into  the  treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  can- 
not pretend  to  afcertain.   , 
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But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Expe.-ceof 
America  be  great,  the  expencc  of  adminiltration  tbr.."' 
in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every 
department,  even  of  her  domeftic  police  and 
finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyftem  more  com- 
plex, and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tri-», 
bunals,  and  a  multitude  of  ofHcers,  than  that,  of 
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BOOK  any  European  nation,  in  wiiich  the  fovereign  pol- 
fclTes  fuch  ex tcnfive  power.    From  the  jealoiis  fpirit 
with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  lettJe- 
ments,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  againft  fraud 
in  provinces  fo  remote  from  inrpe<5tion  •,    boards 
and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  Itill 
more  anxious  attention.     In  a  country  where  iliC 
expence  of  living  is  great,  tlie  falaries  allotted  10 
every  perfon  in  public  office  muft   be  high^  and 
mufl:  load   the  revenue  with  an  immenTe  burden. 
The  puriuic  of  government  greatly  augments  the 
wcv.^Ht  of  it.     The  viceroys  of  iVIexico,  Peru,  nnd 
the  Ktrw  Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentativcs 
of  rh,  king's  perfon,  among  people  fond  of  often- 
taticn,  maiPitain  all  the  Itate  anJ  dignity  of  royalcv. 
Thnr  courts  are  formed   upon  tho  model  of  ihat 
at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfe- 
hold  regularly   eftablifhed,    numerous   attendants, 
and  enligns  of  power,  dilplaying  fuch  pomp^  as 
hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  delegated  autho- 
rity.    All  the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the 
external  and  permanent   order   of  government  is 
defrciycd  by  the  crown.     The  viceroys  have  befidcs 
peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted  fta- 
tion.     The  faaries   fixed    by  law  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely moderate;  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is 
only  thirty  thq^fand  duca- r: ,  aud  that  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  twenty  thoufa;?d  dticacs ».   Of  late,  they 
have  been  railed  to  forty  thoufand.  '"-^r  \'.  v/,o>l  .;::. 


'  Recop.  lib.  iii.  tit,  iii.  c.  735*      •si^'' 
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These  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a  fmall  book; 

Vlll. 

part  of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The 
exeircife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending  to  every 
dcpilrtment  of  government,  and  the  power  of  dif- 
pofing  of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  innu- 
merable opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth.  To 
thefc,  which  may  be  confidered  as  legal  and  allowed 
emoluments,  large  fums  are  often  added  by  ex- 
adlions,  which  in  countries  fo  far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover, 
and  impoffibie  to  reftrain.  By  monopolizing  fom.e 
branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  in 
oihers,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants, 
a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual  revenue,  as  no 
I'ubjed  of  any  European  monarch  enjoys''.  From 
the  fingle  article  of  prefents  made  to  him  on  the 
anniverfary  of  his  Name-day  (which  is  always  ob- 
ferved  as  an  high  fellival),  I  am  informed  that  a 
viceroy  has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoidand 
pcfos.  According  to  a  Spanilh  faying,  the  legal 
revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits 
depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  conlcience. 
Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have 
formerly  obferved,  grant  a  commilTion  to  their 
viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumllance, 
however,  renders  them  often  more  rapacious,  and 
adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour  wiaerewith  they 
labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  power  v^hich 
they  know  is  haftening  fail  to  a  period  ;  and  fhort 
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B  o  o  K  as  its  duration  is,  ic  iifually  affords   iufficient  tin^e 

V'l 

for  repairing  a  fliatre red  fortune,  or  for  creating  a 
new  one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to  hu- 
man frailty,  tliere  are  inftances  of  virtue  that  re- 
mains  unleduced.  In  tlie  year  1772,  the  Marquis 
dc  Croix  finillicd  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in 
New  Spain  with  unfufpefted  integrity;  and  in- 
ilead  of  bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned 
with  the  admiration  and  applaufe  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  whom  his  govcrnnrient  had  rcndertc 
happy.        '^  .     f         t  I        j/1 
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NOTE   I.    p.  I. 

IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifli  arms  in  New 
,  Spain,  \-  J  have  followed  Cortcz  hlmfclf  as  our  moil 
Iccrtain  guiilc.  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain  a 
Iniiiiute  account  of  liis  operations.  But  the  unlettered 
Icciiqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  cx- 
|)}oits.  Our  information  with  rcfpe6l  to  them,  and  other 
Itraiifaflions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from  contemporary 
mi  rc{pc£}able  authors. 

The  moH  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranfacllons  in 
iPcrii,  was  publifhcd  by  Francifco  de  Xcrcz,  his  fecretary. 
Itisafimpls  unadorned  narrative,  carried  down  no  far- 
liiiei  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533  ;  for  the  author 
Iretiirned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon  ufter  he  landed, 
Iprintcd  at  Seville  his  fiiort  Hiftory  of  the  Conquefl:  of 
iFeru,  addrefled  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  fcrved  under 
jPiiiarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was 
tranilated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted  in  his  va- 
luable colledion,  but  has  never  been  publifhed  in  its  ori- 
ginal language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  fame 
liiinc  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to  what  both  thefc 
phors  relate  concerning  the  progrefs  and  operations  of 

Pizarro ; 
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Pir.afro:  but  the  refidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  I 
been  fo  (hort,  at  the  time  A'hen  they  left  it,  and  their  in-J 
tcrcourfc  with  the  natives  fo  flcnder,  that  their  knowlcd'cl 
of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  cuftoms  is  very  imperfcft. 

The   next  contemporary  hlftorian   is  Pedro  Cieza  de 
Leon,  who  pubUlhed  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in 
1 5 53      ^^  ^^  ^^'^  finifhed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  gc 
ntral  divifion  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been   the  nic 
complete  hiflory  which  had  been  publiflied  of  any  regior 
in  the  New  World.     He  was  well  qualified  to  execute  ir 
havmg  ferved  during  fcventeen  years   in  America,  an 
liavlng  vlfited  in  perfon  moft  of  the  provinces  concernin 
which  he  had  occafion  to  write.     But  only  the  firft  par 
of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.     It  contains  a  defcrip 
tion  of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  witi 
an  account  of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives 
and  is  written  with  fo  little  art,  and  fuch  an  apparent 
gard  for  truth,  that  one  mufl  regret  the  lofs  of  the  oth 
parts  of  his  work. 

Tins  lofs  is  amply  fuppl'ed  by  Don  Augufline  Zaratcj 
who  publilhed,  in  I555>  his  Hiftoria  del  Defcubrimientv 
y  Conquefta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.  Zarate  was  a  maa 
of  rank  and  education,  and  employetl  in  Peru  as  compi 
troller-gcncral  of  the  public  revenue.  His  hiftory,  whej 
ther  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  compofition,  is  a  book  ol 
confiderable  merit ;  as  he  had  opportunity  to  be  well  inj 
formed,  and  feems  to  have  been  inquifitive  with  refpedl  tj 
the  manners  and  tranfaftions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  cicdu 
is  due  to  his  teftimony. 

".Don  Diego  Fernandez  publifhed  his  Hiftoria  dij 
Peru,  in  157 1.  His  fole  objeft  is  to  relate  i\i6  dilTenfio!] 
and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  tmpire.    As  \i 
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forvcd  in  a  public  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted 
both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal  atlors  in 
thole  fingular  Iccncs  which  he  defcribes,  as  he  poffclfed 
found  undcrftanding,  and  great  impartiality,  his  work  may 
be  ranked  among  thole  of  the  hiftorians  moft  dlftinguifhed 
tor  their  indullry  in  refearch,  or  their  capacity  in  judging 
with  rcl'ped  to  the  events  which  they  relate. 

The  )a(l  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  con- 
to!nporary  hillorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Pciu,  is  Garci- 
!;iilo  de  la  Vega,  Inca.      For  though  the  fii  li  part  of  liis 
v;ork,  intitled,  CoKimentavios   Reaks  del  Origcn  de  Ivs  Incas 
Ri'les  del  PerUi  was  not  publiihcd  fooner   than  the  year 
1609,  feventy- fix  years   after   the  death  of  Atahualpa  the 
Uft  emperor,  yet   as  he  was  born  in  Peru.,  and  was  the 
Ion  of  an  officer  ot  diilindion   among  the   Spanifh  con- 
querors, by  a  C'jyciy  or  lady  of  the  royal  race,  on  account 
of  which   he  always  took   the  name  of  Inca  ;  as  he  was 
nialler    of   the   language    fpoken    by   the  Incas,  and  ac- 
cuainted   with  tlie   traditions  of  his  countrymen,  his  au- 
u.jrity  is  rated  very  high,  and  often  placed  above  that  of 
all  tlie   other  hillorians.      Mis  work,  however,    is  littlo 
more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanilh  N\riters  of  the 
Peruvian   ftory,   and  compoicd  of  quotations  taken  from 
the  authors  whom  1  have  mentioned.     This  is  the  idea 
which  he  himftlf  gives  of  it,  Lib.  i.  c.  10.     Nor  is  it  in 
tlie  account  of  fatts  only  that  he  follows  them  fervileJy. 
i.ven  in  explaining  the  inllitutions  and  rites  of  his  an- 
cellors,  his  information  fecms  not  to  be  more  perfe£l  than 
theirs.     His  explanation  of  the  Qiiipos  is  almoR  the  fame 
with  that  of  Acolla.     He  produces  no  fpccimen  of  Peru- 
vian poetry,  but  that   wretched  one  which  he   borrows 
froiprBla^  V.alpra,    an  early  miflionary,  whofe  memoirs 
have  iipver  been  publilhed.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.      As  for  com- 
pofitiop,, arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftlnguifhing  be- 
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twccn  what  Is  fabulous,  wliat  is  probiibic,  and  what  i , 
true,  one  fcarclies  for  them  in  vain  in  the  conimciitcHK 
oi"  the  Inca.  His  work,  however,  notwithftanding;  its 
great  defers,  is  not  altogether  dcflitutc  of  ufe.  iioinc 
traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen  aro 
prefervcd  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  tlie  Peruvian  languajJe 
has  enabled  him  to  correal  fome  errors  of  the  Spanilh 
writers,  and  he  has  infcrted  in  it  fome  curious  fads,  taken 
from  authors  whofe  works  were  never  publilhcd,  anil  arc 
now  loft. 


NOTE    II.    p.  7. 

/^NE  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hard (liips  which 
thev  endured,  and  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  regions 
which  they  vifited,  from  the  cxtraonl  ;iary  mortality 
that  prevailed  among  them.  Pi/arro  carried  out  112  men, 
Almagro  70.  In  Icfs  than  nine  months  130  of  thefe  died. 
Few  fell  by  the  fword  ;  moit  of  tlivm  were  cut  off  by  diC- 
eafes.     Xcrcz,  p.  180. 


which  Pizarn 


NOTE    III. 


II. 


^T^IIIS  ifland,  faj's  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncomfort- 
able by  the  unwholcfomenefs  of  its  climate,  its  im- 
penetrable woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  infedts  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any  fofter 
cjathet  than  thr.t  of  hfcrnal  is  employed  in  defcribing  it. 
The  fun  is  almoft  never  feen  there,  and  throughout  the 
year  it  hardly  ever  ccafcs  to  rain.  Y^qc.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
Dampicr  touched  at  this  idand  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his 
account  of  the  cliraate  is  not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i. 
p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruife  on  the  coaft,  vtfited  moft 
of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defeription  of 
them  throws  light  on  the  narrations  of  the  carfy  Spanifh 
hiftorians.  ■  ^'  H'  ^-f 
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NOTE  IV.    p.  29. 

il  Y  this  time  horfes  had  ntiiltiplied  greatly  In  the  Spanifh 
•^  fettlements  on  the  continent.  When  Cortes  began 
his  expedition  in  the  year  151 8,  though  his  armament  was 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  compofed  of 
perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  invaded  Peru,  he 
could  procure  no  more  than  fixtcen  horfes. 


NOTE    V. 


p.  30. 


I 


N  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George  Juan, 
travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the  fame  route 
which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcription  of  their  jour- 
ney, one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march. 
The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Mo- 
tupe extend  90  miles,  without  water,  without  a  tree,  a 
plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  ftretch  of  burning 
land.    Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 

NOTE    VI.  p.  36. 

'T'H IS  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcourfe  ofVal- 
verdc  has  been  cenfured  by  all  hiilorians,  and  with 
juftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an  illiterate 
and  bigotted  monk,  nowife  refcmbling  the  good  Olmedo, 
who  accompanied  Cortes  j  the  abfurdity  of  his  addrefs  to 
Atahualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him.  His 
harangue  is  evidently  a  tranflation,  or  paraphrafe  of  that 
forn^  concerted  bv  a  junto  of  Spanifh  divines  and  lawyers 
in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining  the  right  of  their  king  to 
the  fovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  diiedlng  the 
officers  employed  in  America  how  they  fliould  take  poffef- 
fion  of  any  new  country.  See  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.  The 
Vol.  111.  B  b  f«ntiiiients 
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NOTES   AND    II.LUSTR ATIONS. 

fcntinients  contained  in  Valvertle's  harangue  muft  not  then 
be  imputed  to  the  bigotted  imbecility  of  a  particular  man, 
but  to  that  of  the  age.  But  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate 
one  circumftance  concerning  Valvcrde,  which,  if  authen- 
tic, renders  him  an  objed!,  not  of  contempt  only",  but 
of  horror.  They  aflert,  that  during  the  whole  adion, 
Valvcrde  continued  to  excite  the  foldiers  to  flaughter, 
calling  to  them  to  ftrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the  edge, 
but  with  tlie  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  113. 
Benz.  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour 
was  very  diflcrcnt  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted 
their  influence  to  proteft  the  Indians,  and  to  moderate 
the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen; 
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NOTE    VII.   p.  37/ 


to    (":•.  ■  I'; 


^T^WO  diffeient  fyfleras  have  been  formed  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanilh  writers,  in 
order  to  juftify  the  violence  of  their  countrymen,  con- 
tend, that  all  the  Inca's  profeflions  of  friendfliip  were 
feigned  ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  an  inter- 
view with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalcaj  was  to  cut  off  him  and 
his  followers  at  one  blow;  that  for  this  pui-pofe  he  ad- 
vanced with  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who 
had  arms  concealed  under  their  garments  to  execute  this 
fclieine.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xcrez  and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrera,  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of 
the  Inca  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  one  can.  hardly  ima- 
gine that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  march  un'* 
molefted  through  d\i  defert  of  Molupe,  or  have  negleSed 
to  defend  the  paffes  in  the  mountMns,  where  tj^y  might 
have  been  attacked  with  fo  ib*icIj  advant^gp^  If  the  Pe- 
ruvians HMircJi^d  j^<>  <J^ara4«a  wiUi  an  ia»iitio»  to  fali 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATI 


bVs:"' 


upon  the  Spaniards,  It  is  inconceivable,  that  of  fo  great  a 
body  of  men,  prepared  for  a<Jlion,  not  one  (hould  attempt 
to  make  refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be 
butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack, 
Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview,  has  the 
afpeft  of  a  peaceable  procefTion,  not  of  a  military  enter- 
prize.  He  himfelf  and  his  followers  were,  in  their  habits 
of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  folemnity,  by  un- 
armed harbingers.  Though  rude  nations  are  frequently 
cunning  and  falfe,  yet,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and 
treaehery  muft  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch,  that  had 
no  great  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers 
who  foliclted  admifhon  into  his  prefence  as  friends,  or  to 
an  adventurer  fo  daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro, 
one  cannot  hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
fumption  of  guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
ISpanifh  writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro, 
one  plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  a!t 
his  interell,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken  mea- 
fures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion  of  that 
monarch's  defigns.  ' 


Ji:i 


4«(.. 


Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  folicitous  to 
I  viiidicatc  his  countr)'men,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime 
of  having  concerted  the  deftrudion  of  Pizarro  and  his  fol- 
lowers,-and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with 
improper  conduft  towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another 
jfyftem.'    He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftic  form,  with 
along  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  vifion  to  Viracocha,  the  eighth  Ihca,  and 
declared^  that  he  was  |i  child  of  the  Sun,  that  ihonarch 
builtaiempte  in  honour  of  this  perfon,  and  crefted  an 
ima^  ©f  him,  refembling  as  nearly  as  poffiblc  the  fingular 
form: in  wiiich:  he  hsd  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.     Trl 
Ithis- ample,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS; 

name  of  Viracoclia.      P.  i.  lib.  iv.   c.  li.  lib.  v.  c.  21. 

"When  the  Spaniards  firft  appeared  in  P^ru,  tlie  length  of 

their  beards,  and  the  drels  they  wore,  ftruck  every  per- 

lon  fo  much  with  their  likenefs  to  the  image  of  Vira- 

cocha,    tiiat    they  fuppofed  them  to    be  children  ©f  the 

Sun,  who  had  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth.     All  cw». 

eluded,  that  the  latal  period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was 

now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 

by  new   poirefTors.      Atahualpa  himfelf,  confidering  the 

Spaniards  as  meffengers  from  heaven,  was  fo  far  from  en- 

tertaining  any  thoughts  of  refilling  them,  that  he  deter. 

mined   to  yield   implicit  obedience  to  their   comman<is. 

IVom  thofe  fentiments  flowed  his  profeflions  of  love  and 

yefped.     To  thole  were  owing  the  cordial  reception  of 

Soto  and  Fcrdinaml  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  fub- 

miflive  reverei'ice  with  which  he  himfelf  advanced  to  vifit 

the  Spain Ih  general  in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  grofs 

ignorance  of  Philipilio,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of  I 

the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained, 

that  by  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  otlier's 

intentions,  the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamaica,  with  all  it»  | 

dreadful  confequences,  was  occafioned.  y.:^/\  ,^-i\\U' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  XuperHitious 
veneratioa  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaiiujirdsa  are  to  be 
found  either  in  Xerez,  or  Saucho,  or  Za^rate,  previous 
to  the  interview  at  Cax^iui^lca ;  and  yet  the  jj^p  fo|}iKir| 
lerved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  vififed) 
Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the  Inca  himfelf  J 
9r  his  njeljfengers, .  had  a4dre%4,  t^^^,  Spaniai^ds  in,  the! 
WQTds  whjiclji  G?i?:cila(ro  piitji^iii^,  ]^ieir  n^^i^|:hp,,^ they  mufti 
have  ,|)een  ftruck  with  fucjl;)^  ^bmij|iYf^,(^^^lMatic|ns|  an^lf 
^hey  would  j;qyt^ily  l?ay€^yR^l<rl4,  ^^P'^fi^M-)^!  ^^%&\ 
fccomplffla  their  o<wq  dpfign^.^f^Uh.jgrfi^r  ^^^^^^V:  yfA 
filaffo  himfelf,  though  his  ijaigative  of  the  inVercourfe  be- 
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NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS.  • 

xvxen  the  Inca  and  Spaniard-;,  proce/ling  tlic  rcnf  ouiiter  at 
Caxamaica,  is  founded  on  tlie  lnppofitiori  of  his  believing 
them    to  be  Viracociias,    or  divine   beings,   p.    ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  17,  &c.  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  inaccuracy 
he  cjdmits,  in  anotlier  place,  that  the  Peruvians  did   not 
recolledl  the  refemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Vira- 
cucha»  until  the  fatal   difafters   fubfequent  to  the  defeat 
at  Caxamaica,  and  then  onlj-  began  to  call  them  Vira- 
cochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  2'i.     This  is  confirmed  bv  Her- 
jcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.      In  many  different  prrts  of 
America,    if  we  may   believe  the  Spanifh  writers,  their 
countrymen  were  confidered  as  divine  beings  who  had  de- 
fcendcd  from  Heaven.     But  in  this  inllancc,  as  in  many 
which  occur  in  the  intercourfe   between   nations   whofe 
progrefs  in  refinement  is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe 
who  ufed  the  exprefiion  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
thofe  who  heard  it.     For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian 
languages,  or  fuch  is  the  fimpliclty  of  thofe  who  fpeak 
them,  tliat  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they  were 
formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know 
the  origin  ;  they  fay,  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven. 
Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C.  ., 
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Thte  aitdount  whicli  I  have  given  of  the  fentiments  and 
proceedings  of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  natu- 
ral and  confiftent  fhan  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is 
better  fupported  by  the  fadls  related  by  the  contemporary 


torians. 


AccoftblNb'  to  Xefe^','^.  200,  two  tlimifand  Pcni- 
lyians  WeVeltilled.     San'clib  rfikkes  the  nurhbfirol"  tli6  flairi 
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N0TB9   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


•being  th«  medium  between  the  extremes,  may  probabi/ 
be  nearell  the  truth.     •    /.liiAi  ja'  u£iij  c)i!i.v  ij^ji  3 


I 


.     NOTE   VIII.    p.  39. 

^TOTHING  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  this,  than 
■'*'  tliat  three  Spaniards  travelled  fnim  Caxamaica  to 
Cuzco.  The  diftance  between  them  is  fix  hundred  miles. 
In  every  place  throughout  this  great  extent  of  country, 
they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peru- 
vians paid  to  their  fovercigns,  and  even  to  their  divinitirs. 
Under  pretext  of  amaffing  what  was  wanting  for  tlic  ran- 
fom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cur.co  were 
adorned ;  and  though  the  priells  were  unwilling  to  alienate 
thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the  people  rcfufed  to  violate 
the  (brine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their 
own  hands,  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  I 
trcafure  ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for 
their  pcrfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  a£l  of  facn- 
Icge  with  aftonifhment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  I 
diflurb  the  commiffion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Sancho  I 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D.  '         . 

J  NOTE  IX.    p.  52. 


,j  A  C  CORD  I  NO  to  Herrera,  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco,' affc: 
^  letting  apart  the  king's j^//?,  was  divided  among  480 
gcrfyns.     Kacii  received  4000  pcfos.,     '|'his  amoutus  to] 

.   1,920,000  pelbs.     Dcc;  5.,  lib;  yi.  c..  ^i.,  .  B.Ujt  as  the  ge- 
neral,  and  other  officers,    were   i^Rfitled^  t<^.  ji  ^hgre  far! 
greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  n:iillj 
liave  rifen  much  beyond  what  I  h^ve  mentioned.     Go-I 
niara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c,  8.  l;itisjy  tlicnifelvesj 

'•  *     '   "        I'Z  -   u    '-i  v.-iihl 


NOTES  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

with  averting  in  general)  that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  WM 
of  greater  value  than  the  ranfom  of  Ati^qalpa.     ..^       ^,; 

NOTE   X.   p.  54. 

l^O.expedition  in  the  New  World  was  condu£led  with 
^  more  perfevering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and 
in  none  were  greater  bardfhips  endured.  Many  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans 
who  had  fervcd  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of 
American  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  perufmg  the  itriking  defcription  of  their  fuf- 
ferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
uature  of  ♦^'"eir  march  from  the  fea-coalt  to  Qinto,  by 
confulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his 
own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  fame  route.  Voy. 
torn.  i.  p.  178,  &.C.  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Puerto  Viejo,  to  Quito,  by  the  fame  road 
wliich  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  own  journey 
with,  that  of  the  Spanifh  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon, 
gives  A  moil  firiking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of 
Alyarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  To  many  obflacles. 
Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 
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NOTE   XI.   p.  55. 

ACCORDING  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  ac- 
count of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,300  pefos,  and  5400 
marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  filvcr,  besides  feveral  vcflels  and 
ornaments  fome  of  gold,  aind  others  of  filvcr ;  on  account 
of  priva:te  perfons,  irt  gbld  499,000  pefos,  and  54,000 
marlcs  of  filVer,  '  Dec.  '<.  "lib;  vli  c.  13,^  '  '  '•'     •  •  • 
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'T^HE  Peruviantiiiot  only  iniitAted  the^milUary  arts  of  t!ie 
S))aiuar(it»  but  had  rccourfe  to  devices  of  thvir  own. 
A*  the  CHvaJry  were  the  chief  objed  of  (shcir  tcrrur,  they 
endeavoured  to  lender  tfaern  ifwapable  of  ading^  by  mcuns 
oi  a  lk>ng  thoQg  with  4  ftooe  faAened  to  each  end.  This, 
wlien  thrown  by  a  {kili'ul  hand,  twiflied  aboui  the  horle 
and  its  rider,  and  entangled  theii>  fo  as  taehArucl  their  mo- 
tions. Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  oH  their  own. 
Dec.  5.  hb.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  obferved»  vol.  ii. 
p..  176)  this  weapon  is  common  among  leveral  barbarous 
tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America  i  and  it  u 
more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  obfcrved  the  dex- 
terity with  which  they  ufcd  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion  adopted  it  thprafelves.  The  Spaniards  were  con- 
fiderably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  inilance 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  metuiqn.  -  hv 
turning  a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they  overflowtxl  a  valfey, 
in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  wasi  polled,  fo  iuddc^nly,  t^^ 
it  was  with  tiie  utnioil  dii&cuLty  thp  Spaniards  made  thci| 
cfcapc.     Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  viii,.  0,5..  .,     .^       j 
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NO  TIE  :^ni,  p,  8^; 

ERRERA's  actoimt  oF  Orellana^s  ^aj^&gfcii  t!ii 
moll  minute,  dnd  apparently  (he  moft  accurate.  It 
•if^zs  probably  tiiken  from  the  jourrial  of  OreHahV  ^Jnrfelf, 
3ur  tlie  dates  are  not  diftmdly  marked,  His  navigation 
dbtvii  the  Coca,  or  Najio,  Bcgwii  earl^y^  in  f  c"bruary  1^4.1  i 
and  he  arrived  at  'the  '  moiith  o\  the  river  oh  i^  '26'th  q^ 
Auguit,  having  fp^nt  near  feven  inontTii'  iir^ifie"  voyage) 
M,  dz  h  Condamine,  in  the  year  iy^^,  (^lW' from 
ptienca.  tp  Para,  a  fettlcment  of  the  Portugucfe  at  the 


WOTJiS'  AND    iL^L  U  STRATI  ON  S. 

rnouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of 
Orcllana,  in  IcU  than  ft*ir  uioimIm.  Voyage,  p.  179. 
IJut  the  two  atlventurers  were  very  iliflfercntly  provided 
for  rhe  vyjyapJ.  This  ha/«rf!ous  undertaking,  fo  wKiiS 
amSition  prompted  Oreliana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 
(cience  fed  M.  de  la  Condaniine,  vas  undertaken  in  t]t6 
year  1769,  by  Madatnc  Godin  dts  Odonais,  from  con- 
jiiffal  afTefclion.  The  narrative  of  the  hardlhips  which? 
Ihc  fuffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  fhc  "^vas  cxpofett; 
atid  of  the  difafters  which  befcl  her,  is  one  of  the  mo(i 
fingular  and  att"«4Viilg  ftories  in  any  language,  exhibiting 
in  her  condu«Sl  a  ftriking  pidure  of  the  fortitude  which 
diftinguifhes  the  one  fex,  mingled  with  the  fenfibility  and 
tendernefs  peculiar  to  the  other,  Lettre  dc  M.  Godin,  i 
^.  de  la  Condamine. 
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NOTE    XIV.   p.  89. 


TTERRERA  gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  their  indigence^ 
Twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  hav- 
ing but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately 
by  hira  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the 
reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors,  Their,  former  friends  and  compa- 
rions  were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro, 
th4t  they^durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe  with  them. 
One  ip?»y  qoiK^ive  vvhat  was  the  condition,  and,  what  the 
ii,idi|gnJifio.n.  Qf  njep  once;,  accuftomed  to  power  and  opu<« 
]cn(^e^  when  they  felt  th?m.felves ,  poor  and  defpifed,  with'* 
out  k  roof  under  which  to  (helter  their  heads*  while  they. 
belield  Others,  whofe  ra^rit  and  fervice^  >vere  not  equal,  to 
theirs^    liyi^^witl:^    jpleojioJfUr,  in  .fuiDjptUflUS    edificcju 
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NOTE  XV. 


p.  ioj. 


H" 


'ERRERA,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  cre- 
dit, affcrts,  that  Gon^aio  Pizarro  poflefled  domains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefacjt  de  la  Plata,  which 
yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the 
archbiftiop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  endowed  fet:  in  Europe. 
Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  .      ^     ,.  .  r  ,,.i    '  "t 
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NOTE   XVL   p.  118. 


A  LL  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and  the 
^^  diftrefles  of  both  parties,  very  minutely.  Zarate  ob- 
ferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  hiftory, 
either  with  refpedl  to  the  length  of  the  retreat  or  the  ar- 
dour of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to"  his  compu- 
tation, followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoul4n4 
miles.     Lib.  V.  c.  16.  26. 

NOTE    XVIL   p.  133.  ;r  : 

T  T  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  beft  informed 
hiftorian  of  that  period,  to  one  milUon  four  hundred 
thoufand  pefos.     Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 
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NOTE   XVm.    p.  135. 


.;1'.'<!.- 


I^ARVAJAL,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Finding 
Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courle  which  he 
originally  fuggefied,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely 
fubuxiffion  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafeft  meafure.  When 
thf:  preliderit's  offers  were  firft  communicated  to  Carvajal, 
♦*  By   our  Lady  (faid  he,  in  that  ftrain  of  bufF<k)rtery 

which 
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which  was  familiar  to  him)  the  prieft  iflues  gracious  bulls. 
He  gives  them  both  good  and  cheap,  let  us  not  only  ac- 
cept them,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about  our  necks,'* 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63,  .>..    ......  ■    r  ^-   ,     '....;:  .  |  ^ 
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NOTE    XLX. 


p.  142. 


TOURING  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  feven 
"^  hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  thefe  were 
cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate 
makes  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  violent  death  five 
hundred.     Lib.  vii.  c.  i. 

NOTE    XX.    p.  151. 

TN  my  inquiries  concerning  the  maimers  and  policy  of 
the  Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information  from 
a  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Corita,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the 
year  1553,  P^iilip  I^-  i"  order  to  dlfcover  the  mode 
pf  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  fubjeds,  that  would  be 
moll  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  leaft  oppreffive  to  them, 
addrefled  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audience  in  Ame- 
rica, enjoining  them  to  anfvver  certain  queries  which  he 
propofed  to  them,  concerning  the  ancient  form  of  govern-, 
ment  eftabliftied  among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and 
tlie  mode  in  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  taxes 
to  their  kings  or  chiefs.  In  obedience  to  tliis  mandate, 
Corita,  who  had  refided  nineteen  years,  in  America,  four- 
teen of  wh'ch  he  paffed  in  New  Spain,  compofed  tlie 
work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  He  acquaints  his  fove- 
xeiaJii  that  he  had  made  it  au  <jbie*5l  during  his  refidencc 
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)h  America,  and  fn  alf  its  provinces  vrbich  he  had  vlfiied 
fo  inquire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
natives,'  that  he  had  conrerfed  for  this  purpofe  with  many 
aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  conftiited  feveral  of  the 
Spanilh  ecclefiaftics,  who  underflood  the  Indian  languages 
moft  perfeftly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed  in 
New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.     Corita  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his 
inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy   to  which  he 
pretends.     Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony  from 
one  circumflance.     His  work  was  not   compofed  with  a 
view  to  publication,  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular  theory, 
but  contains  fimple,  though   full  anfwers  to  queries  pro- 
pofed  to  hira  officially.     Though  Herrera  does  not  men*' 
tion  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as 
guides  in  his  hiilory,  1  Ihould  fuppofe,  from  feveral  facls 
of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  feveral  expref- 
fions  which  he  ufes,  that  this  memorial  of  Corita  was  not 
unknown  to  him.        ,  ,      ^    .  .    . 


.nA 


NOTE    XXI.   p.  164. 
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HHHE  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafty  and  inaccu- 
'*"  rate  in  eftimating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impbffible  to  at- 
certain  that  of  Mexico  itfelf  with  any  degree  6f  precifi<)n. 
Cortes  defcrlbes  the  extent  and  populoufnefs  of  Nkxico  in 
general  terms,  which  imply  that  it  was  not  inferio]r  td  the 
greateft  cities  in  Europe.  Gornara  is  more  e)c|)lidit,  and 
affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houfes  w  families  in 
Mexico.  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opii  ^n 
Dec.  2.  iib.  yii.  c.  13;  and  the  geseralitylof  writers  toU 
low  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or^/upICi  ACbdrt^- 
ing  to  this  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  mufl 
3.  A  C  'I  have 


NOTES   ANU    lIiLUSTRATI<W$4-. 

have  been  about  300.000.  Torquemada,  with  his  ufual 
propenfity  to  the  marvellous^  aflerts,  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  lioufes  or  families  iri  ^^exicoy 
and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabit 
tants.  Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes's  offices,  the 
population  is  fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramufio,  iii.  309^ 
A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was 
a  great  city.  .,,..  ,. 


4  ( 


NOTE  XXII.   p.  167. 


T  T  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  indebted 
fof  this  curious  obfervation.  Palafox,  bilhop  of  Ciu- 
dad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illuilrates  it 
more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the  only  language 
in  which  a  termination  indicating  refpedl,  fdavas  rsverai' 
tiaUs  y  de  corteftUy  may  be  affixed  to  every  word.  By  add- 
ing the  final  fyllable  zin  or  azin  to  any  word,  it  becomes 
a  proper  expreffion  of  veneration  in  tlie  mouth  of  an  in- 
ferior. If,  in  fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is 
tobe,  ufed,  it  is  To//,  but  an  inferior  fays  Tatzin.  One 
prieft  fpej^ing  to  another,  calls  him  TeQ^ixque\  a  perfon 
ofinferior  rank  calls  him  Teopixcaizin.  The  name  of  the 
emperor  who  reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  w:as 
MonffZtm^y  but  his  vaflals)  from  reverence,  pronounced 
\%:M»»te^^*>tazm,  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Yirtudes  del 
Indio,)p»i.^5.  The  Mexicans  had  n.ot  only  jreverential 
Wjuajtitfcwtreverijptial  verbs.  The  manner  in  which^ 
tJ9gfe>i,|ire  ibrme^  from  the .  verbs  in  cojnnjon  ufe,  is  ^■^^^ 
pb^ne4by.D«,  Jof.  Aug.  Aldarnay  Guevara  in  his  Mexica^ij 
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NOTE    XXIII.    p.  173. 


>   J-    Lit  «.    s;Ua..,. 


T?ROM  comparing  fevcral  pafTagcs  In  Corita  and  Her- 
rera,  we  may  collcft  with  fonie  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans  contributed  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  government.  Some  perfons  of  the 
firll  order  feem  to  have  hccn  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty  to  the  pubHc,  were 
bound  to  pcrfonal  fervice  In  war,  and  to  follow  the  banner 
of  the  fovereign  with  their  vafTals.  2.  The  immediate 
vaflals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  perfonal  mili- 
tary fervice,  but;  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  tlie  produce  of 
their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Thofe  who  held  offices  of  honour 
or  truft,  paid  a  certain  fliare  of  what  they  received  in  con- 
feq^uence  of  holding  thefe.  4.  Each  Capulla,  or  aflbcla- 
tion,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common  field  allotted  to 
it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  depofited  the  produce 
in  the  royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was 
brought  to  the  public  markets,  whether  fruits  of  the  ^arth, 
or  the  various  produtlions  of  their  artlfts  and  manufac- 
turers, was  demanded  for  the  public  ufe,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  other  tax. 
6.  The  Mayeques^  or  adfcripti gleba^  were  bound  to  culti- 
vate certain  dlftrids  in  every  province,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  crown  lands^  and  brought  the  increafe  into 
public  ftorehoufes.  Thus  the  fovereign  received  fqme 
part  of  whatever  was  uftful  or  valuable  In  the  country, 
whether  it  was  the  natural  produdtlon  of  the  foil,  or  iaq- 
quired  by  the  Induftry  of  the  people.  What  each  contri- 
buted towards  the  fupport  of  government,  feems  to  have 
been  inconfiderable.  Corita,  In  anfwer  to,  one,  of  the 
queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip,  I  Letter 
dcavours  to  eftlmate  in  money  thevalue  of  what  each:CUlf 
zen  might  be  fuppofcd  to  pay,  and  docs  not  reckon  it  at 


more 
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more  than  three  or  four  reals,  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
{hillings  a  head,     .i  ;;;/  i  O -^ 


rA 


NOTE    XXIV.  p.  174. 


/^ORTES,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  aftonifhed 
with  this,  as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican  ingenuity9 
gives  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  Along  one  of  the 
caufevrays,  fays  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are 
conduced  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and  raifed 
about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  fiream  of 
excellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  all  the  inhabitants  plen- 
tifully. The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  neceflTary. 
to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  it.  As  this  conduit  palTes  along  two  of 
the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the  caufeway* 
through  which  the  falt-water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  con- 
veyed over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox, 
then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of 
the  city  in  canoeS)  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Kelat« 
ap.  Ramuf.  241,  A. 
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^'      -      NOTE    XXV.  p.  176.  -x 

TN  th^  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  (hewn 
fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's. 
They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  In 
the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently 
eaftem.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments  upon  them^ 
reprefenting  dragons,  8cc.  may  be  confidered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of 
workmanlhip  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spa- 
.   *^'  ^'  -'^;'i-'-'  •'■...-■  niards 
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nlards  probably  reteived  thera  (vom  the  iBhilipjiiuc  iihmh, 
iTK-  only  unqueftionable  fpecimen  of  Mexicati  art  tijuj  I 
know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold, 
which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Muruezuma.  It  weiglr> 
50Z.  ladwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  J«ne  10,  1765.  A  man's 
head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full  face, 
on  the  other  the  profit,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the 
head.  Tlie  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by 
punching;  the  infide  of  the  cup,  fo  as  lo  make  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The  features  are  rude, 
but  very  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanifli 
workmanfliip.  This  cup  was  purchafcd  by  Edward  ear! 
of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  now  in  the  poflenton  of 
his  grandfon.  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation to  my  refpedable  and  ingenious  friend  Air. 
Barrington. 


NOTE   XXVL   p.  182. 

'*r*HE  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  iiiucli  I  liave 
been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  iliy  work,  to  the  gui- 
dance of  the  bifhoD  of  Gloucefter,  who  has  traced  the  fuc- 
cefTive  fteps,  by  Wi.-ch  the  human  mind  advanced  in  this  line 
of  its  progrefs,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity. 
He  is  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed  a  rationiil  and 
confiftent  theory  concerning  the  Various  modes  of  writing 
pra<^ired  by  nation^,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their 
improvement.  Div.  Legation  of  Mofcs,  iii.  69,  &c. 
Some  important  bbfervations  have  been  added  by  M.  le  Pre- 
fidcnt  de  Brofles,  the  fcamed  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
Traite  de  la  Formation  Mcchanique  des  Langues,  torn.  i. 
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As  tlie  Mexican  paintings  are  the  moft  curious  monu- 
:nents  extant  of  the  earlielfc  mode  of  writing,  it  will  "not 
be  J4n{>roper  to  give  fouie  account  of  the  means  by  which 
they  wdrc  preferved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work 
of  ^rt .  in  America,  and  cwrmunicated  to  the  Public.  For 
the  moft  early  and  complete  colledion  of  thefe  publifhed 
by  P^fchas  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  that  cu- 
riotts  intjuirer,  Haklayt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  having  deemed  thofe  paii  igs  a  pro- 
per ^r^fcnt  for  Charles  V.  the  Ihip  in  which  they  were 
lent  to  Spain,  wiis  taken  by  a  French  cruizer,  and  they 
Came  into  the  polleflion  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer, 
who  •ha^^ing  travelled  himfejf  into  the  New  World,  and 
deleribed  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  cuiioi'.s  obferver  of 
whatever  tended  to  tlluftrate  the  manners  of  the  Ame- 
ricans* On  his  death,  they  were  purchafed  by  Flakluyt, 
at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  Englilh  ambaffador  to  the 
French  court  i  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were 
publifhed  af  the  defire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry 
i^pclman.     Purchas,  iii.  1065. 

The  fecond  fpecimcn  of  Mexican  pldure-wrltlng,  was 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gcmelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper- 
plates. The  lirft  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  firft  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  various  flations  in  which  they  fettled, 
before  they  founded  the  capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake 
of  Me){;ico.  The  fecond  is  a  Chronological  Wheel,  or 
Circle,  reprefenting  the  manner  in  which  they,  computed 
and  marjted  their  cycle  of  fi'ftj^two  years.  The  former 
was  glvefl  to  him  by  Dr.  Crifloval  de  Guadalajora,  in  the 
city  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  j  the  latter  he  received  frorai 
Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Congorra.  But  as,  itfeems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded  I  know  not  ojk 
what  evidence]  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  ana 
v-VoL.  III.  C  c  that 
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that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fidltiou<» 
voyaore,  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text. 
They  have,  however,  nianifeftly  the  appearance  of  being 
Mexican  produdions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  by  Bo- 
turini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  determine  whether  they 
were  genuine  or  fuppolititious.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in 
the  former  is  confidcrably  more  perfedl  tlwn  any  other  fpe- 
cimen  of  Mexican  defign  ;  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to 
have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  1  fufpeft  that  it  has  been 
improved  by  fome  touches  fr®m  the  hand  of  an  European 
artift.  Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chrono- 
logical wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
computing  time,  as  defcribed  by  Acofla,  hb.  vi.  c.  2. 
It  feems  to  refemble  one  which  that  learned  Jefuit  had 
feen ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it 
proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial,  or  arbitrary  cha- 
rafters,  which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides  numbers. 
Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by  a  fymbol  expreflive 
of  i'onje  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  difco- 
tered  by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  Boturini 
Benaduci  fet  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by  feveral 
incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
colle6l  the  remains  of  their  hiftorical  monuments.  He 
perfifled  nine  years  in  his  refearches,  with  the  enthufiafm 
of  a  projedor,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary.  In  1746, 
he  publilhed  at  Madrid,  Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hi/foria  Gene- 
ral de  la  America  Septentrional,  containing  an  account  of 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue 
of  his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeum,  arranged  under 
thirty-fix  different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  Hiftory 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whimfical  credulous  man. 
But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
roll^ 
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NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS; 

fr>lls,  catendai-s,  &c.  Is  much  larger  than  one  could  have  cx- 
pedled.  Unfortunately  a  (hip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  con- 
fidcrablc  part  of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  hy  an  Englilh 
privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739  ;  and  it  is  probable  th,it. 
they  perilhed  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors. 
Boturini  himfelf  incurred  thedifpleafureof  thcSpanifh  court, 
and  died  in  an  hofpital  at  Madrid.  The  hiftory,  of  which 
the  liha^  Sec.  was  only  a  profpe(^uSy  was  i^evcr  publiflied. 
The  remainder  of  his  Mufeum  feems  to  have  beendifperfed. 
Some  part  of  it  came  into  the  p'offelfion  of  the  prefent  arch- 
bllhop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of  New  Spain,  and 
he  publifhed  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

TrtE  only  other  colleftioli  of  Mexican  paintings,  a^ 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
By  order  of  their  Itnperial  MaljelHes,  I  have  obtained  fueh 
a  fpecimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight  painting?,  made 
with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  coulJ 
hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  originals.  According  to 
a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexicanus^  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  ptefent  from  Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Cle- 
mcitt  VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  paffing  through 
the  hands  of  feveral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe 
ef  the  cardinal  of  Saxe-Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the 
emperor  Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  ihanifeftly  Mexil^ 
can,  but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  different  from  any  of  the 
former.  An  engraving  has  been  ftiadc  of  orie  of  them,  in 
oider  to  gratify  fiieh  of  my  readers,  as  riiay  deem  this  an 
objecVworthy  of  tlieir  attentioni  "Were  it  an  obje*Si  of 
fiifficient  importance^  It  rhight,  perhtaps,  be  poflTibfe,  by 
recourfe  to  the'  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbrfhop  o£ 
Toledo*  ii!^  a  key,  to  form  plaiifiblc  conje<fVures  conccm- 
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Incr  the  meaning  of  tins  pldure.  Many  of  the  figures  zrm 
Lvidt-iitly  linular.  A.  A.  are  targets  and  darts,  almoft 
in  the  lame  iorm  with  thofc  publUhcd  by  Purchas,  p.  xoyo, 
107 1,  &c.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  refenibling 
fliorc  ia  Purchus,  p.  1109  and  Iil3»  and  in  Lorcnzana, 
Vlcitc  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles,  of  coJton  cloths,  the 
ficTurcof  which  occurs  in  almoft  e%'eEV  plate  of  Purchas 
and  Lorenzana.  E.  E.  E.  feem  fo  be  Mexican  captain? 
in  their  war  drcis,  the  fanCaftic  ornaments  of  which  re- 
iemble  the  figures  ia  Purchas,  p.  ma,  11 11,  2113.  I 
Ihould  fuppofe  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their 
mode  of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D. 
&,c.  According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation 
bv  the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefcnted  in  the  Mexican 
paintings  in  my  polfeflion,  fcems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
They  plainly  reiemble  a  itring,  of  knots  on  a  cord  or 
ficnder  rope. 

Since  I  pubtifhed  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  ftiU  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly  attention 
to  procure  me  information,  has  difcovered,  in  the  Library 
of  the.  Efcurlal,  a  volume  in  folio,  confifting  of  forty 
ibeets  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  each  the  fize  of  a  common 
(heet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety  of  uncouth  and 
whimfical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very  frefh  co- 
lour5,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanlft  to  moft  of 
them.  The  firll  twenty-two  fhects  are  the  figns  of  the 
months,  days,  &:c.  About  the  middle  of  each  (heet  arc 
two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  furrounded  by 
the  figns  of  the  days.  The  laft  eighteen  fhects  are  not 
ib  filled  with  figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of  Deities, 
and  images  of  various  objefls".  According  to  this  Calen- 
aar  in  the  Efciirial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  286  days, 
-      '  '   ■    ^•^"V::::^^    : .  v  'divided 
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rtIvI(loJ  into  22  months  of  13  days.     Each  day  is  repro- 
fentcd  by  a  dificrcnt   fign,  taken  from   fotnc  natural  ob- 
jeiEl,  a  fcr])cnt,  a    dog,    a  lizard,    a  rccd,  a   houib,  &c. 
Tho  figns  of  da)s  In  the  Calendar  (jf  the  Kfcurlal  arc  prc- 
cilcly  the  fame  vvlih  thofe  mentioned  by  B(jturini,  Idea, 
&c.  p.  45.     But,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  that  Authoi, 
the  Mexican  year  contained  360   day.%    divided  into  18 
months  of  20  days.     Tiie  order  of  davs   in  every  month 
■was  computed,  according  to  him,  firft  by  what  he  calls 
;i  trideccnnury  progrefFion  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in 
the  Himc  manner  as   in  the  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial,  an  1 
then  by  a  Jeptenary  progreflion  of  daj's  from  one  to  fevcn, 
making  in  all  twenty.     In   this  Calendar,    not  only  the- 
figns  which  di/llnguini   each   day,  but   the  qualities  fii])- 
pofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.     Theic 
are  certain  vvcaknefFes  "which  feem  to  accompany  the  hu- 
man mind  through  every  flage  of  its  progrefs  in  obferva- 
tlon  and  fciencc.     Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  Allronomy,  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
conneded  with  judicial  Aftrology.     The  fortune  and  cha- 
ra£ler  of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
decided  by   fome    fnperior   influence    predominant   at  the 
time  of  nativity.     Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar, 
that  all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  anr 
other  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.     The  pafteboard, 
or  whatever  fubllance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar 
in    the  Efcurial   is  painted,  feems,  by    Mr.  Waddijove'«; 
defcription  of  it,  to  refemWe  nearly  that  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.     In  feveral   particulars,    tiie  figures 
hear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in  the  plate  which  i  have  pub- 
liflied.      The  figures  marked  D,  which  induced  me  to 
conjefture,    that   this   painting  might   be   a   tribute-roll 
(imiiar  to  thefe  puWiflied  by  Purchas  and  the  Archblfhop 
of  Toledo,  Mr-  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns  of  days  \ 
and  1  liavc  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  obfer- 
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vailons,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded. 
It  appears,  from  the  chara^lcrs  in  which  the  explanations 
of  the  figmot  are  written,  that  this  curious  inonumtMU  oi" 
Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  fooA  after  the  conqudl  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  finguiar  that  it  fliould  never  have  l)cea 
mcntioMcd  by  any  Spanifh  Authoi. 

NOTE    XXVII.    p.  184.    ■'   •  ' 

'T^HE  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  thcdeathful  Lance; 
the  fecond,  the  Divider  of  Men  ;  the  third,  the  Shcd- 
dcr  of  Blood ;    the  fourth,    the  Lord  of  the  Dark-houfc. 
Acofla,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 


NOTE    XXVIII.    p.   192. 


f 


•^PfiE  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the  moft 
fonrulcrablc.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of 
folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  and  rofe  to  the 
height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind.  Lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even 
M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican  temples 
■were  folid  ftruclures,  or  earthen  mounts^  and  of  confe- 
quence  cannot  be  confidered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having 
made  any  confidcrable  progrcfs  in  the  art  of  building, 
Clavig.  II.  207. 


ji. '  t.. 


From  infpe£ling  various  figures  of  temples  in  tfie 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  fomc 
icafon  for  fufpefting  that  all  their  temples  were  con- 
flruAed  in  the  fame  manner.      See  Vol,  iii,    p.   119^, 
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NOTE    XXIX.    p.  19:?. 


^^J'OT  only  in  Tlafcala,  atid  Tepeaca,  but  even  in 
Mexico  itfclf,  the  li  ifcs  of  tlic  propic  were  mere 
huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  extremely  low,  and  (light,  and  without  any 
furniture  but  a  few  earthen  vcfTels.  Like  the  rudeft  In- 
dians, fcvcral  families  rcfided  under  the  fame  roof,  with- 
out having  any  fcparatc  apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  2. 
lib.  vii.  c.  13.  lib.  x.  c.  22.  Dec.  3.  lib.  iv,  c.  17, 
'forqucm.  lib,  iii.  c.  23. 

NOTE    XXX.    p.  193. 

T  AM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  In  Nc\t 
Spain,  and  vifited  almoft  every  province  of  it,  that 
there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire,  any  mo- 
nument, or  vcftige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than 
the  conqueft,  nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway,  except 
fomc  remains  of  the  caufcway  from  Guadaloupe  to  that 
gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS. 
penes  me.  The  author  of  another  account  in  manufcript 
obferves,  "  That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  even 
the  fmalleft  vcftige  of  the  exiftence  of  any  ancient  Indian 
building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any 
province  of  New  Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  he,  through 
all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New  Gal  Ida, 
New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  Ncvr 
Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  hav- 
ing obfervcd  any  monument  worth  notice,  except  the 
ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Cajaa 
Orandcs;  in'lat.  N. '30°.  4.6^.  longit."  258°.  24'.  from 
the  ifland  of  TenerifFe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from 
Mexico.     He  defcribes  this  minutely,  and  it  appears  to 
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have  been  j^  paltry  building  of  turf  and  ftone,  plalkrcd 
over  with  white  earth  or  lime.  A  miiTionary  informed 
that  gentleman,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  an- 
other fettlemcnt  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred 
leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  River  St. 
Pedro.     MS.  perns  me. 

Those  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  clr- 
Cumftance,  that  they   were   not   given  in  fjpport   of  any 
particular  fyllem  or  theory,  but  as  fimple  anfwers  to  que- 
ries which  1  had  propoied.       It    is    probable,    however, 
that  when  thefe  gentlemen  affert,  that  no  ruins  or  monu- 
ments of  any  ancient  work  whatever  arc  now  to  be  dil- 
covered  in  the  Mexican  Em[)ire,  they  n^earit   that  there 
were  no   fach   ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea 
of  grandeur  or  magniiicence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.     For   it  appears  from  tlie  teflimony  of  fcvcral 
'■ipanifh  authors,  that   in  Otumba,  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c, 
fome  vefliges  of  ancient  buildings  are  flill  vifible.     Villa 
i-'.cgnor   Theatro   Amer.   p.    143.  308.  353.     D.  Fran. 
Ant.    Lnrcnzana,    formerly    archbifhop  of   Mexico,    and 
now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduclion  to  that  edition  of  the 
Cartas  de   Relacion   of   Cortes,    which   he    publilhed   at 
Mexico,  mentions  fome   ruins  which  are   ftill  vifible  in 
fcveral  of  the  towns  through  which   Cortes  paffed  in  his 
way  to  the  capital,    p.  4,  &c.     But  neither  of  thefe  au- 
thors give  an)-  defcrlptlon  of  them,  and  they  feem  to  be 
fo  very  inconfiderablc,  as  to  fliovv  only  that  fome  build- 
ings had  once  been  there.     The  large  mount  of  earth  at 
Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of 
temple,  ftill  remalr^s,  but  without  any  fteps  by  which  to 
afccnd,  or  any  facing  of  flone.     It  appears  now  like  a 
natural  moUnt,  covered  with  grafs  and  {hrubs,  and  pof- 
fibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more-     Torquem.  lib.  iii. 
c.  19.     I  have  received  a  minute  defcription  of  the  re- 
main'? of  a  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road   from 
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Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  compofcd  of  large  ftones,  fitted 
to  each  other  as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foun- 
dation it  forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards ;  but  as  it  rifes  in 
height,  it  di'.ninKhes  in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being 
rontraMed  fuddcnly  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that  it  mufl 
Irave  refeinbied  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.  It  terminated,  it 
IS  fa  id,  in  a  fpire. 


395 


NOTE   XXXI.   p.  199. 


T^  H  E  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  number  of  human  vi£lims  facrificed  in 
Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to  Go- 
mara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thoufand  human 
victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and 
in  fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand.  Cron. 
c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  biiilding  ere£led  for  that  purpofe,  and  two 
of  Cortes's  oHicers  who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gq- 
iiiara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
thoufand,  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera's  account  is  ftill  more  in- 
credible, that  the  number  of  vidims  was  fo  great,  that 
five  thoufand  have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on 
iomc  occafions,  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.  Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extra- 
vagance, for  he  affcrts,  that  twenty  thoufand  children,  ex- 
cluiive  of  other  vi6lims,  wxre  flaughtered  annually.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpedable  authority  in 
favour  of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  firft 
bifliop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general 
of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  afferts  that  the  Mexicans  facri- 
ficed annually  twenty  thoufand  viftims.  Davila.  Teatro 
Ecclef.  126.     In  oppofition  to  all  thefe  accounts,  B.  de 
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las  Cafas  obfcrvcs,  that  if  there  had  been  fuch  an  annual 
walle  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  country  could  never  have 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  populoufnefs,  for  which  it  was  re- 
markable when  the  Spani'ards  firft  landed  there.  This  rea- 
foning  is  jull.  If  the  number  of  vidims  in  all  the  provinces 
of  New  Spain  had  been  fo  great,  not  only  mull  popula- 
tion have4)een  prevented  from  incrcafing»  but  the  human 
race  muft  have  been  exterminated  in  a  Ihort  time.  For 
befides  the  wafte  of  the  fpecies  by  fuch  numerous  facrifices, 
it  is  obfervable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken  in 
war,  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  flavery,  as  men  can 
gain  nothing  by  fubmitting  fpeedily  to  an  enemy,  they  al- 
ways rcfift  to  the  uttermoft,  and  war  becomes  bloody  and 
deftrudive  to  the  laft  degree.  Las  Cafas  pofitively  aflerts, 
that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred perfons  in  a  year.  See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda, 
fubjoined  to  his  Breviflima  Relacion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does 
not  fpecify  what  number  of  viftims  was  facrificed  an- 
nually, but  B.  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates,  that  an  enquiry^ 
having  been  made,  with  refpeft  to  this,  by  the  Francifcan 
Monks,  who  were  fent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after 
the  conqueft,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred were  facrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.  C.  207. 


NOTE  XXXIL    p.  2©o.  ,, 

T  T  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obfcrve,  that  the  Peruvian 
Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant  to 
conclufions  deduced  from  the  moll  accurate  and  extenfivc 
obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes  during  each 
reign,  in  any  given  fucceflion  of  princes.  The  medium 
has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  According  to 
Acofta  and  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac,  wlio 
died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca,     Accord- 
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jng  to  this  rule  of  computing  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian 
monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two 
hundred  and  forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
fifted  four  hundred  years.  Acofta,  Ub.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega, 
lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a 
medium  to  thirty-three  )Tars,  inftcad  of  twenty,  the  num- 
ber afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obfervations ;  but  fo 
imperfect  were  the  Perui'ian  traditions,  that  though  the 
total  is  boldly  marked,  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign 
)s  unknown. 

'  NOTE   XXXIII.  p. -208, 

TUTANYof  the  early  Spanlfli  writers  aflert,  that  the 
Peruvians  offered  human  fagrifices.  Xeres,  p.  igo* 
Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garci- 
laflb  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  prac- 
tice prevailed  anw)ng  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it  was 
totally  abolilhed  by  the  Incasj  and  that  no  human  viftim 
was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  afler- 
tion,  and  the  plaufible  rcafons  with  which  he  confirms  it, 
are  fufficient  to  refute  the  Spanifh  writers,  whofe  accounts 
feem  to  be-  founded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what 
they  themfelves  had  obferved,  Vega,  lib.  ii,  c.  4.  In 
one  of  their  feftivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread 
moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eye- 
brows, and  nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This 
rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  pradlicc,  iz) 
(heir  uncivilised  Hate,  of  facrificing  human  yiftiras* 

.,.  ;  , n    NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  214,      , 

'   ■••■■'• 
^  H  E  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  c^^tn*  of  the 

ancient  Peruvians.     They  have  preferved  fome  of 

^c  a(^uedu£ts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas, 
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39$  NOTES   AND  I  LL  U  S  TR  ATIONt,. 

and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  fie'J 
that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  422,  47 t. 
They  likewife  continue  to  ufe  guano.,  or  the  dung  of  fca, ' 
fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  dcfcription  of  the  al- 
moft  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  fmall  iflands  ncaf 
the  coaft.     Ibid.  481. 


t^ffi 

r^H  \  ii 

NOTE    XXXV.    p.  216. 

>T^HE  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at 
"^  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  are  defcribcd  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  &c.  who 
infpcfted  them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  pub- 
lifhed  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun- 
Cannar.  Mem.  de  I'Academie  de  Berlin,  A.  D.  1746, 
p.  435.  Acofta  dcfcrihes.  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he 
had  examined.  Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  GarcilafTo,  in  his  ufual 
flile,  gives  pompous  and  confufcd  defcriptions  of  fcveral 
temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  c.  21. 
lib.  vi.  c.  4.    Don  '  Zapata,  in  a  large  treatife  con- 

cerning Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  publifhed,  com- 
municates fome  information  with  refpe6l  to  feveral  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  w/?,  Articulo  xx, 
Ulloa  dcfcribes  fome  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  likewife  works  of  great  extent  and  foli- 
dity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumftances  ftruck  all  thofe 
obfervers  :  the  vafl:  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peruvians 
employed  in  fome  of  their  buildings.  Acofta  meafurcd 
one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  fix  in 
thicknefs ;  and  yet,  lie  adds,  that  in  the  fortrefs  at  Cuzco, 
there  were  ftones  confiderably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  thcfe,  and  raife 
them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  fecond  cir- 
cumilance  is,  the  imperfc(l:l:ion  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when 

applied 
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IjppUed  to  working  in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  perfc"* 
jverance  natural  to  Americans,  Hones  may  be  formed  inta 
|any  fhape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  again  il  another,  or  by 
jthc  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments  made  of  ftone  j 
[but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  progrsfs  can  be  made  ii* 
jcarpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortize  two  beams 
[together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union,  or  ftal)ility  to  any 

work  compafed  of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form 
h  cen.tre,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
larches  in  building,  nor  can  the  Spanifli  authors  conceive 

how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofc  ample  Uruc- 
jtures  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftancc  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which  all 
Itlie  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnifh,  of  their  want 
lof  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with  patience 
Ino  lefs  aftonifhing.     None  of  the  ftones  empIo)'ed  in  thofe 
hvorks  were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform  fhape, 
Iwhich  could  render  them  fit  for  being  compaflcd  together 
I  in  building.     The  Indians  took  them  as  they  fell  from  the 
mountains,  or  were  raifed  out  of  the  quarries.       Some 
were  fquare,  fome  triangular,  fome  convex,  fome  concave. 
Their  art  andlnduftry  were  employed  in  joining  them  to- 
gether, by  forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one,  as  perfe61Iy 
correfponded  to  the  projedlions  or  rifings  in  the  other. 
This  tedious' operation,  which  might  have  been  fo  eafily 
abridged,  by  adapting  the  furface  of  the  ftones  to  eacl> 
other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of  copper, 
hvould  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  bejonci 
doubt  by  infpe6ling  the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.     It 
gives  them  a  very  fmgular  appearance  to  ait  European 
eye.     There  is  no  regular  layer  or  ftratum  of  building, 
I  and  no  one  ftone  refembles  anotlier  in  dimenfions  or  form. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  the  perfesxring,  but  ill-dire6led  in- 
Iduftry  of  the  Indians,  are  all  joined  with  that  minute  nicety 
-         -         '  whicb' 
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which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  ObfervatiortI 
concerning  the  form  of  the  ftones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atmi- 
Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pincto  gives  a  fimilar  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moil  perfedl  of  all  the' 
Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  we.  According  to 
M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  flrata  of  building  in 
fome  parts  of  Atun-Cannar,  which  lie  remarks  as  fingular, 
and  as  a  proof  of  fome  progrcfs  in  improvement. 


NOTE   XXXVL    p.  220. 

^T^HE  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with 
"^  their  own  weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  con- 
fiderably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  perfon  who  paflcs 
along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But  the  Spaniards 
Uave  found  them  to  be  the  eaficft  mode  of  paffing  the  tor- 
icnts  in  Peru,  over  wiiich  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw 
more  folid  ftru£lures  either  of  ftonc  or '  timber.  They 
form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo  flrong  and  broad,  that 
loaded  mules  pafs  alongft  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  a  bridge  over  the  river  Apu- 
timac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358.  A  more  fimple  contrivance 
was  employed  in  paffing  fmaller  llreams :  A  bafket,  in 
^vhich  the  traveller  was  placed,  being  fufpended  from  a 
llrong  rope  ilretched  acrofs  the  ftrcam,  it  was  puflied  or 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other.     Ibid. 


'      NOTE  XXXVIL   p.  231, 

"fUr  Y  information  with  refpeil  to  thofe  events  is  taken 
from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion  militar  de  So- 
nora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feiiz,  y  vantojof^  efiado,  en  que 
por  confecucntia  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto  anibas  provincias, 
publiffied  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  I77i»  in  order  to  fatisfy 
^  .  th« 
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the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had  furnlfhed  tlic  vice- 
roy with  money  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  arma- 
nient.  Ti)e  copies  of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Ma- 
drid ;  but  1  have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
communicate  thefe  curious  fads  to  the  Public.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato 
in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which 
weighed  fixteen  marks  four  ounces  four  ochavas  ;  this  was 
font  to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and  is  now  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE    XXXVIII.  p.  232. 

npH  E  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpedl  to  this 
**■  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes  feems  to  have  fur- 
veyed  its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  has  publifhed,  from  the  original,  in  the  pofTefHon 
of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant  of  Cortes,  a 
map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo  Caftillo,  in 
which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninfula,  ftretching 
out  nearly  in  the  fame  diredion  which  is  now  given  to  it 
in  the  beft  maps,  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado  en- 
ters the  gulf  is  marked  with  precifion.  Hift.  de  Ncuva 
Efpagna,  327. 


NOTE   XXXIX. 


P-  235- 


T  AM  indebted  for  this  faa  to  M.  L'Abbe  Raynai, 
tom.  iii.  103.  and  upon  con ful ting  an  intelligent  per- 
fon,  long  fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  autiioi- 
has  been  well  infer Uicd.  The  logwood,  cut  near  the  town 
of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachv,  is  of  much  better  quality 
than  that  on  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan,  and  the  Englilh 
irado  in  the  Bav  of  Honduras  is  aimoll  at  nn  end. 
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NOTE    XL.    p.  254. 

P    Torriblo  dc  Bcnevente,  or  Motolinca,  lur;  cuumciatcvi 
•   ten  caufes  ot  the  rapi<i  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues,     rvlany  of 
thefc  are  not  pecuhar  to  that  province,      i.  The  imro- 
dufciion  of  the  fmall-pox.     This  difcafe  v/as  firll  brouoi,! 
into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by  a  negroe  Have  wli» 
attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedifion  againfl  Cortes.     Ti- 
ribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces. 
vifited  with  this  dillemper,  died.     To  this  mortality  oct.:- 
fioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  Torquemada  adds  the  deftrufHvc 
cfFeds  of  two  contagious  diftempers  which  raged  in  tiic 
years  1545   and  1576.     In  the  fonner  800,000;  in  the 
latter,  above  two  millions  perllhed,  according  to  an  exact 
account  taken  by  order  of  the  viceroys.    Mon.  Ind.  i.  642. 
The  fmall-pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  fcveraj 
years  after  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  there  too  that 
diftcmper  proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.     Garcia  Ori- 
gen,  p.  88.     2.  The  numbers  who  were  killed  or  died 
of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
during  the  fiegc  of  Mexico.     3.  The  great  famine  tliut 
followed'  after  the  redudlion  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people 
engaged,  either  on  one  fide  or  other,  had  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.     Something  fimilar  to  this  hap- 
pened in  all   the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards.    4.  The  grievous  taflcs  inipofed  by  the  Spaniard.-, 
upon  the  people  belonging  to  their  Repartimientos.   5.  The 
oppreflive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pa\-, 
and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.    6.  The 
numbers  employed  in  coUedling  the  gold,  carried  down 
by  the   torrents  from  the  mountains,   who  were  forced 
from  their  own  habitations,  without   any  provifion  made 
Ibr  their  fubfiftence,  and  fubjeded  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold 
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in  thofe  elevated  regions.  7.  The  immcnfe  labour  of  re- 
building Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  oil  wiih  fuch  preci- 
pitate ardour,  as  deftroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people. 
8.  The  number  of  people  condemned  to  fervitude,  under 
various  pretexts,  and  employed  in  working  the  filver 
mines.  Thcle,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattlcj  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  fub- 
je£led  there,  tlie  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  an,d  fcarcity  of  food,  were  fo  fataV 
that  Torriblo  affirms,  the  country  round  feveral  of  thofe 
mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was  covered  with  deaj 
bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  ftench,  and  fo  many 
vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered  about  for  their 
prey,  that  the  fun  was  darkened  with  their  flight,  io.  T\\t 
Spaniards^  in  the  different  expeditions  which  they  under- 
took, and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  de- 
ftroyed many  of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled  to  ferve 
them  as  Tartiemesy  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  laft  mode 
of  oppreflion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians. 
From  the  number  of  Indians  who  periflied  in  Gonzalo 
Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they  fuffered  in 
fimilar  fervices,  and  how  fafl  they  were  wafted  by  them. 
Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion, 
illiiftratcs  and  confirms  feveral  of  Torribio's  obfervations, 
to  which  he  refers.     MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE    XLL    p.  255. 

"C  VEN  Montcfquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  vill.  c.  1 8. 
But  the  paflion  of  that  great  man  for  fyftem,  Ibme- 
I  times  rendered  him  uiattentive  to  refearch  ;  and  from  hU 
I  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome  inftances,  to  over- 
look obvious  and  juft  caufes. 

Vvji.,IlL  Dd  NOTE 
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NOTE    XLII.  p.  256. 

A  $TRONG  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  teftamcnt  of 
Ifabella,  where  fhe  difcovers  the  mod  tender  con- 
cern for  the  humane  and  mild  ufage  of  the  Indians.  Thofe 
laudable  f'cntinients  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  into 
the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  ferve  as  the  introdudtion  to 
the  regulations  contained  under  the  title  of  the  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 


NOTE    XLIII.   p.  258. 

T  N  the  feventh  Title  of  the  firft  book  of  th«  Reeopihcion^ 
which  contains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and 
fun<^ions  of  archbilhops  and  bifhops,  almofl  a  third  part 
of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as 
guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points  out^  the  various  me- 
thods in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe,  in  order  to 
defend  them  from  opprefTion  either  with  refpedl  to  their 
perfons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to 
them  this  honourable  and  humane  office,  but  the  cccle- 
fiaftics  of  America  aclually  exercile  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  m'.ght  be  produced  from 
Spanifh  authors.  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was 
not  dlfpofed  to  afcribe  any  merit  to  the  popifh  clergy,  to 
which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142,  192, 
&c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  Englifh  merchant,  who  refided 
five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous  to  the  year  1572,  gi\cs 
the  fame  favourable  account  cf  the  popifh  clergy.  Ilak- 
luyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bifnops, ! 
but  other  ecclefiaftics,  are  imnowered  to  inform  and  ad- 
monilh  the  civil  niagiflrates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  cf  I 
his  juil  liberty    and  rights  ;    Recopilac.    lib.  vi.  tit.  ViJ 
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ley  14. ;  and  thus  were  conftitutcd  legal  protcilors  of  tlic 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanilh  ecclcfiaftics  rcfufed  to 
grant  abfolution  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  pofTefTcd 
Encovucndas^  and  confidered  the  Indians  as  ilavcs,  or 
employed  them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonz.  DaviL 
Teatro  Ecclef.  i.  157. 


NOTE   XLIV.    p.  259. 

ACCORDING  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indus  contains 
4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  tlie 
largefl  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 


NOTE  XLV.    p.  259. 

TT  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  tlie 
flate  of  population  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Euroj)c  where 
the  police  is  moft  perfeft,  and  where  fcience  has  made  the 
greateft  progfefs.  In  Spanifh  America,  where  knowledge 
is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  Icifure  to  engage 
in  refearches  merely  fpeculative,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the  year  1741,  Philip 
V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces in  America,  to  make  an  actual  furvey  of  the  peo})Ie 
under  their  jurifdiclion,  and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concern- 
ing their  number  and  occupations.  In  confequence  oi 
this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  appointed  D.  Jof.  Antonio  de  Villa  v;egnor  y  San- 
chez, to  execute  that  commiflion  in  New  Spain.  From 
the  reports  of  the  magiilratcs  in  the  feveral  diftri61s,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  obfervations,  and  long  acquaintance 
with  moft  of  the  provinces,  Villa  Segnor  publilhed  the 
refult  of  his  inquiries  in  liis  Teatro  Americano.  His  re- 
port, however,  is  iinpcrfecl.     Of  the  nine  diocefes,  into 
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wliich  the  Mexican  empire  li;»s  been  divided,  lie  has  pub- 
llihod  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  archbilhopric  of 
Mexico,  the  bifhoprics  of  Pncbla  dc  los  Angeles,  Meclioa- 
*  an,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Gahcia.  The  binioprics  of  Yu- 
catan* X'crapa/,  Chiapa,  atid  Guatltnala,  arc  entirely  oniit- 
tcil,  though  the  two  latter  cuniprelicud  countries,  in  which 
the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of 
New  Spain.  In  his  furvey  of  tlie  extenfivc  diocefe  of 
Nova  Galicia,  the  fituation  of  the  difTeient  Indian  villages 
is  deli.ribcd,  but  he  fpecifies  the  nunilKr  of  people  only  in 
a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extenfive  pro- 
vince, in  which  the  Spanifh  dominion  is  imperfefctly  efta- 
bUfhcd,  arc  not  rcglftored  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  in 
other  parts  of  New  Jipain.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the 
adlual  ftate  of  population  in  the  five  dioccfes  above  men- 
tioned is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattocs,  and  nicllizos,  in 
the  diucefes  of 

F.imilies. 
—  —  —        105,202 

—  —  —         —         30,600 

—  —  __         ^         30,840 
—         — ■         —         —  7,296 


Mexico        — 
Los  Angeles 
Mechoacan 
Oaxaca     — 

Nova  Galicia 


-        -        -         16,7 
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190,708 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  953,540 


Indian  families  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico 
Los  Angeles         —         —  — 

Mechoacan         —         —  — 

Oaxaca         —         —         —         — 

Nova  Galicia        —        —        ■ — 


119,511 

88,240 

36,196 

44,222 

6,222 

0194,391 
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At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  munbrr  is 
1,471,955.  We  may  rely  with  greater  rcrtainty  on  this 
computation  of  the  nuinlier  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  fiom 
the  Matriciilij^  or  rcgilk-r,  according  to  which  the  tribute 
paid  by  thcin  is  collcf  ted.  As  four  diocclcs  of  nine  are 
totally  oniirtcd,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers 
are  imperfctlly  recorded,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  the  ^Icxican  empire  exceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  fecms 
not  to  be  equally  complete.  Of  many  places,  Villi  Seg- 
nor  obferves  in  general  terms,  that  fcvcral  Spaniards,  ne- 
groes, and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  refidc  there,  without 
fpccifying  their  number.  If,  therefore,  wc  make  allow- 
ance  for  tliefe,  and  for  all  who  refide  in  the  four  dioccfes 
omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  tbofe  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  fome  places.  Villa  Segnor  didinguifiies  between  Spa- 
niards and  the  three  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mulattocs, 
and  meftizos,  and  marks  their  number  feparately-  '  But  he 
generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion 
obfervable  in  tbofe  places,  where  the  number  of  each  is 
marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  ftatc  of  popu- 
lation in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds 
that  of  Spaniards.  Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 
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Defective  as  this  accovmt  may  be,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  number 
of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form  any  con- 
je.^ure  ecpially  fatisfvlng  with  refpeft  to  the  degree  of  its 
population.  I  have  been  infor.ned,  that  in  the  year  1761, 
'\v:  protc^loi   of  the   Indians  in  the  viceroyaft)-  of  Peni 
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computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  :it| 
females,  and  perfous  under  age,  arc  exempted  from  tiii-, 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  mimbcr  of  Indians  ought,  by  tliat 
account,  to  be  2j449,120.     MS.  penes  jiic. 

I  SHALL  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  mav 
compute,  or  at  lead  form  a  guefs,  concerning  the  ftate  of 
population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According  to  an  ac- 
count which  1  have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate,  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cru^ada,  exported  to  Peru 
on  each  new  pullication,  is  1,171,953;  to  New  Spain 
'2y6j\.g;726.  I  am  informed,  tliat  but  few  Indians  pur- 
chafe  bulls,  and  thai  they  are  lold  chiefly  to  the  Spanifii  in- 
habitants, and  thofe  of  mixed  race,  fo  that  ihc  number  of 
Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amotmt  by  ihia 
mode  of  computation  to  at  leall  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in. 
Spanilh  America,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of 
population,  and  correal  the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion 
entertained  in  Great  Britain,  coricerning  the  weak  and 
defolate  ftate  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  con- 
tains at  leaft  150,000  people.  It  is  remarkable  th?t  Tor- 
quemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarquia  Indiana  about  the 
year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time 
to  be  only  7000  Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  26.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spa- 
niards, and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclufive  of  In- 
dians. Id.  ii.  206.  Lima  contains  54,000.  D.  Cofme 
Bueno  Defer,  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  co;ntains  25,000. 
Potofi  contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Popayan  con- 
iKiins  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns, of  a  ftcond 
flafs  are  Itill  more  pumcrous.     The  cities  in  the  moll 
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thriving  fettlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America 
cannot  be  compared  with  thefe. 

Such  are  ihe  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people 
in  feveral  tov.'iis,  which  I  found  fcattcred  in  authors 
whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  1  have  obtained 
an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
province  of  Qi^iito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely  ; 
and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public,  botli  to  gratify  curio- 
(ity,  and  to  re6lify  the  miftak.cn  notion  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. St.  Francifco  de  Qiiito  contains  between  50  and 
60,000  people  of  all  the  different  races.  Befides  the  city, 
there  are  in  the  Corregimlento  29  curas  or  pari  flies  efla- 
blifhed  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  fmaller 
hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thcfe  are 
moftly  Indians  and  Meftizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pafto  has  be- 
tween 6  and  8000  inhabitants,  bel'ides  27  dependent  vil- 
lages. St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  vil- 
lages. The  dlllridl  of  Havala  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  The  diftriil  of  Tacunna  between  10  and  12,000. 
The  diftridl  of  Ambato  between  8  and  io,oco,  be- 
fides  16  depending  villages.  7'he  city  of  Kiobaruba  be- 
tween 16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  9  depending  viL 
lages.  The  diftrid  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000. 
The  city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  14  depending  villages.  The  dilhicl  of  Atuafi  be- 
tween 5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  villages.  The  city 
of  Cuenza  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9 
populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laj;a  irom 
8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  This 
degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if  we  confider  the 
•vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly fuppofed.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  pro- 
jper  place,  that  Qiiito    is  the   only  province  in   Spanifh 
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Araeric"  that  can  be  denominated  a  maniifaflurins  couiv 
try ;  hats,  cotton  fluffs,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  are 
made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be  fufficient  not  onlv 
for  the  confmnption  of  the  province,  but  to  furnifh  a  con- 
fiderable  article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  ot"  Spaniih 
America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  induftry 
of  this  province  fhould  be  confidercd  as  the  caufe  or  the 
cffe6l  of  its  populoufnefs.  But  among  the  oftentatious 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  the  paffion  for  every 
thing  that  conies  from  Europe  is  fo  violent,  that  I  am  in- 
formed the  manufaftures  of  Qiiito  are  fo  much  under- 
valued, as  to  be  on  the  decline. 


NOTE    XLVI.    p.  264. 

^TPHESE  are  eftablifhcd  at  the  following  places.  St. 
Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexieo  in 
New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  'I'ierra  Firmc, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia, 
Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in 
the  country  of  Los  Gharcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Qiiito, 
St.  Ta2o  d«  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  thefe  are 
iubjei5icd  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome  fo  far  re- 
moved from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that 
they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurifdidlion.  Tlie 
Span! Ill  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of 
Audience,  but  they  include  that  of  Manila  in  the  Pliilip- 
pine  iilandSr    •'■?.•-  '    •     ■'     \  •"  ^  — ■^-      '  ■      '•  ' 
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NOTE    XLVn. vp;  ^^i2. 


■'    Uiv 


/^N  account  of  the   diftancc  of  Peru.;and    ChUi  from 

Spain,  <ina  the  difficulty  of  canying  commodities  of 

inch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil   acrofs  the  ifthinus  of  Panama, 

tiiO  Sp;.miiiids  ui  thufo  provinces  have  been  permitted  to 
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plant  vines  and  olives.  But  they  are  ftri6tly  prohibited 
from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  fuch  a  fituatioa  as  to  receive 
them  from  Spain.     Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  I.  15 — 18. 


NOTE    XLVIII.    p.  274. 

rr^  JUS  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550, 
•^  fifty-eight  years  after  the  difcovery  of  America.  Hift. 
Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  2i.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to  detract  from  the 
Spaniards  in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  his  cal- 
culation is  too  low. 

NOTE    XLIX.    p.  275. 

TVyT  Y  information,  with  refpe6l  to  the  dlvifion  and  tranf- 
milhoa  of  property  in  the  Spanifii  colonies,  is  im- 
perfe<Sl.  The  Spanifh  authors  do  not  explain  this  fully, 
and  have  not  perhaps  afiendcd  fufficiently  to  the  efFe6b>  of 
their  own  inftitutions  and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind. 
vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.  explains  in  forae  meafure  the  intro- 
ilu£lion  of  the  tenure  of  Mayorafgo^  and  mentions  fome 
of  its  effeils.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  fingular  con- 
i^quence  of  it.  rie  obferves,  that  in  fome  of  the  bed 
fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of  ground  is 
inoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes 
once  erefted  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is 
held  by  right  of  Mayorajgo^  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that 
dcfolation  and  thofe  ruins  becoanc  perpetual.  Theatr. 
Amer.;  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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NOTE    L.    p.  277. 

'T^HERE  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  ofiicc-, 
either  civil  or  ecclefiaftlc.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  conferrinfr 
places  of  -trull  indifcriminately  on  the  natives  of  Spain 
and  America.  Betancurt  y  tigueroa  Derecho,  Sec.  p. 
.5,  6.  But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  recommen- 
dations, preferment  in  almoft  every  line  is  conferred  on 
native  Spaniards.  A  remaikable  proof  of  this  is  pro- 
duced by  the  author  laft  quoted.  From  the  difcovery  of 
America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  fixty-ninc 
blfiiops,  or  archbifhops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  dif- 
ferent diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number 
only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  This  prediledlion  for 
Europeans  fcems  ftill  to  continue.  Bv  a  royal  mandate, 
ilfued  in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
is  directed  to  nominate  European  c-clefiaftics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to 
:fuppiy  vacant  benefices.     MS.  penes  me, 

NOTE    LI.    p.  283. 

Ti  yTODERATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces 
of  America,  that  the  exading  of  it  is  intolerably  oppreffive. 
Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios,  p.  192. 


NOTE    LII.    p.  284. 

TN  New  Spain,  orj  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
and  ferviccs  of  the  firft  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  imall 
revenue  arifing  from  the  country  previous  to  tlie  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomiendas  were  granted 
for  three,  and  fometimes  for  four  Jives..  Kecopil.  lib.  vi. 
■tit,  ii,  c.  14,  Sec.  .  ,;  ,|   ,     , ,,    ^ 
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■    NOTE    LIII.    p.  285. 

Tr\  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not 
•^^  *  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that 
many  Meflizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
Rcpartimiento,  vohmtarlly  hire  themfelves  as  miners ; 
and  feveral  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their 
fervice  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  of  choice. 
Entreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  all  ages ;  and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages, 
they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour,  however  fa- 
tiguing or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Alte- 
mirano  relates  a  curious  faft  incompatible  with  this 
opinion.  Wherever  mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  decreafes ;  but  in  the  province  of  Cam- 
peachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians 
has  increafed  more  than  a  third  fince  the  conqueft  of  Ame- 
rica, though  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable 
as  in  Peru  or  Mexico,  Colbert  Colleft.  In  another 
memorial  prefented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Cap- 
tain Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  aflerts,  that  in  every 
diftridl  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  la- 
bour in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the 
half,  and  in  fome  places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don.  Fran.  Toledo  in  158 1. 
Colb.  Colleft, 

NOTE    LIV.    p.' 285. 

A  S  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed  with  legal 

"^  accuracy,  the  taflcs  feem  to  be  in  a  great  meafure 

arbitrary,  and  like  the  fervices  exaded  by  feudal  fuperiors, 

"in  vinea  prato  aut  mejfe^  from  their  vaflals,  are  extremely 

burdenfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppreilive.     Pcgna  Itiner. 

P^r  Pargchos  de  Indies, 
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NOTE    LV.    p.  286. 

^T^HE  turn  of  fervlcc  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of 
Mita^  is  called  Tamia  in  New  Spain.  There  it 
coniinues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  pcrfon 
is  called  to  ferve  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  habitation 
than  24  miles.  This  arrangement  is  lefs  opprelhve  to 
the  Indians  than  that  eftabliflied  iji  Peru.  Memorial  of 
Hern.  Carillo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Coljcdl. 


NOTE    LVI.    p.  288. 

^TpHE  ftrongefl;  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the 
"^     laws  thcmlclvcs.     By  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
regulations  to   prevent  abufes,   we  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  abufes  that  prevail.    Though  the  laws  have, 
wifel}-,  provided  that  no   Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve 
in  any  mine  at  a  greater  diAance  from  his  place  of  refidcnce 
than  thirty  miles ;   we  are  informed  in  a  memorial  of  D. 
Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  prefented  to  the  king,  that  the 
Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  ferve  in  mines  at  thp 
diflance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two 
hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.     Colbert  Colleft. 
Many  mines  are  fituated  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  bar- 
ren, and  fo  diftant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  th^ 
Indians,  that  the  neceflity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there,  has  obliged  the  Spanilh  monarchs  to  difpenfe  with 
their  own  regulations  in  feveral  inftances,  and  to   permit 
the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people   of  more  remote  pro- 
vinces to   refort  to  thofe   mines.      Efcalona  Gazophyl. 
Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.     But  in  juftice  to  thqm  It  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate  this 
oppreffion  as  much  a<:  pofTible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys 
to  employ  every  method,  in   order  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  fettle  in  fome  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines, 

M.  Ibid. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    LVII.    p.  293. 

'T'ORQUEMADA,-  after  a  long  enumeration,  ^vhich 
has  the  appearance  ot  accuracy,  conchidcs  the  num- 
ber of  raonafteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  hb.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  nionaflerio? 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fi'"ty- 
five.  Villa-Segnor.  Thcat.  Amer.  1.  34.  Ulloa  reckons 
up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  thofe  for 
nuns,  he  fays,  that  a  fmall  town  might  be  peopled  out  of 
them,  the  number  of  perfons  (liut  up  there  is  fo  great. 
Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  IlL  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  obfervcs,  that  the  number  of  con- 
vents in  Lima  was  fo  great,  that  they  covered  more 
ground  than  all  the  reft  of  the  city.  Soiorz.  lib.'  iii. 
c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3. 
The  firft  monaftery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D. 
1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conqueft.  Torq.  lib.  xv. 
c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davlla,  the  complete 
eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanifli 
fettlements  was,  in  the  year  1649,  1  patriarch,  6  arch- 
bifhops,  32  bifliops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal 
chaplains,  840  convents.  Tcatro  Ecclcfiaftico  de  las 
Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuits 
was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions,  the  colleges, 
profeJJ'ed  houfes,  and  refidencies,  which  it  pofFefTed  in  the 
province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in  Qi^iito  flxteen,  in 
the  New  Kingdom  of.  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru  feven- 
tcen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen;  in  all  a 
huiwlred  and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de  Providencias 
halta  acqui  tomadas  fobre  eftranaiijento,  &,c.  de  la  Com- 
pagnia,   part  i.  p.  19.     The    number  of  Jefuits,  prielU 
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and  novices    in    all    thcfc,    amounted  to   2245.      M3, 
pncs  vie. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  prefented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monaftery  might 
be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  thofe  already  efta- 
bliflied  might  be  circumfcribcd,  otherwife  the  religious 
houfes  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  petitioners  requefl  likewife,  that  the  bilhops  might 
be  laid  under  reftridions  in  conferring  holy  orders,  as  there 
■V^'ere  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand 
clergymen  without  any  living.  Id.  p.  \t.  Thtfe  abufes 
tnuft  have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  fuperllition 
of  American  Spaniards  was  fliocked,  and  induced  to  xe- 
monftrate  againfl  them.  ,, 


NOTE    LVIII.    p.  297. 

^Tp  HIS  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanifli  clergy^ 
^  1  fliould  not  have  ventured  to  give,  upon  the  telli- 
mony  of  proteftant  authors  alone,  as  they  may  be  fufpe^led 
of  prejudice  or  exaggeralion.  Gage,  in  particular,  who 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  proteftant,  to  view  the 
interior  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  dcfcribes  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church  which  he  had  forfaken,  with  fo  much 
of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  Ihould  have  dif- 
trufted  his  evidence,  though  it  communicates  fome  very 
curious  and  ftriklng  facts.  But  Bcnzoni  mentions  the 
profligacy  of  ecclefiaftics  in  America  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod alter  their  fettlement  there.  Hill.  lib.  il.  c.  19,  20. 
M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  obferver,  and  zealous  for  his 
own  religion,  paints  the  diffolute  manners  of  the  Spanilh 
ecclefiaftics  in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  ftronger 
colours  than  I  have  employed.  Voy.  p.  51.  215,  &c. 
M.  Gentil   confirms  this  account,  Voy.  i.  34.     Correal 

concurs 
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eoticurs  witli  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circum- 
Ibnccs.     Voy.  i.  6i.  155.  i6i.     I  have  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particu- 
larly in  Peru,  are  iHU  extremely  indecent.     Acofta  him- 
fclF  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manner*  had 
been  the  confequence  of  permitting  monks  to  forfake  the 
retirement  ai,d   difcipllne  of  the    cloifter,  and  to  mingle 
awain  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
liidian  parifhes.     De  procur.  Ind.  Salute,.  lib.  iv.  c.  13, 
&:c.     He   mentions  particularly  thofe  vices,  of  which  I 
have  taken  notice,  and  confiders  the  temptations  to  them 
as  fo  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
hold  that  the  regular  clergy  Ihould  not  be  employed  as 
parifli  priefts.     Lib.  v.  c.  20.     Even  the  advocates  for 
the  regulars    admits    that    many    and   great    enormitier. 
abounded  among  the  monks  of  difierent  orders,  when  fe^ 
free  from  the  rellraint  of  monadic  difcipline  ;  and  from 
the   tone  of  their  defence,   one  may   conclude  that  the 
charge  brought   againii  them  was  not  deftitute  of  truth. 
In  the  French  colonies,  the  Hate  oF  the  regular  clergy  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in    the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the 
fame  confequences  l^.ave  followed.     M.   Biet,  fuperior  of 
the  fecular  priefts  in  Cajtnne,  inquires  with  no  lefs  ap- 
pearance of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  caufes  of  this 
corruptibn,  and   imputes  it  chieflv  to  the  exemption  of 
regulars  from  the  jurifdidion   and  cenfures  of  their  dlo- 
cefans  ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed ;  and' 
to  their  engaging  in  commerce.     Voy.  p.  320.     It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  v/ho  ccnfure  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  regulars  with  the  greateft  feverity, 
concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jefuits.     Formed- 
under  a  difciphne  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  mo- 
naftic  orders,  or  animated  bv  that  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  fociety,  which  takes  fuch  full  polleflion  of  every 
member  of  the  order,  the  Jefuits,  both  in   Mexico  and 
14  Peru, 
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4,j6  notes  and  illustrations. 

Peru,  it  is  allowed,  maintained  a  mo  ft  irreproachable  de- 
cency of  manners.  Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34.  Tlic 
fame  praife  is  likewilb  due  to  the  billiops  and  moll  of  the 
dignified  clergy.     I'rez.  ibid. , 

A  VOLUME  of  the  Ca^eta  de  Mexico  for  the  vcars 
1728,  1729,  1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me,  I 
find  there  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  wlut  I  have  advanced 
concerning  the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperllition  prevalent 
in  Spanilh  America.  From  the  ncwfpapers  of  anv  na- 
tion, one  may  learn  what  are  the  objeds  which  chiefiy 
cngrofs  its  attention,  and  appear  to  it  moft  intercfting. 
The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almoll  entirely  with  ac- 
counts of  religious  fun»flions,  with  defcriptlons  of  pro- 
ceflions,  confecrations  of  churches,  beatifications  of  faints, 
feftivals,  autos  de  fc.  Sec.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, 
and  even  the  tranfadions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fniall 
corner  in  this  magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From 
the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  inferted  in  this 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatifes  of 
fcholaflic  theology,  or  of  monkifh  devotion. 


NOTE    LIX.    p.  297. 

OOLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals 
of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that  cautious  re- 
ferve,  which  became  a  Spanifh  layman,  in  touching  on 
a  fubjeft  fo  delicate  ;  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly^ 
and  with  much  firmnefs,  againfl  committing  parochial 
charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  tefllmony  of  feveral 
refpedable  authors  of  his  country,  bctli  divines  and 
lawyers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind. 
ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  flriking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Efquilache  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  CoU 
:     15  bcrt 
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f.r:rt  rollc(5}iori  ftf  papers.  Several  memorials  were  pr<»- 
(  rit'jfl  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the  moiiaiUc 
•irdcr';,  and  replies  were  made  to  thelc  in  name  ot  the 
(ccniar  clergy-  An  c;i|tc1",  arid  even  raricorons,  Ipiili  i-; 
manitefl  on  both  fides,  in  the  condudt  of  ihis  difpute. 


it- 


:.t 


NOTE    LX.    p. 


TVTOT  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Me/f/z:Sy  ot 
*"  rliildren  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally 
rxchuled  from  tlie  prieilhood,  and  rcful'ed  admidion  into 
fjny  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  iffued  Sept.  28th, 
1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  pielates  of  America  to  or- 
rbin  fuch  mcdizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  thcv 
Ihould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  thcni 
t )  take  the  vows  iu  any  monartery  where  they  had  gone 
fluough  a  regular  noviciate.  Rccopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  I.  Ji 
Some  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  NeW 
Sj;ain;  uut  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  reprcl'entation  of  this 
to  Charles  II.  in  tl;e  year  1697,  he  iffucd  a  new  edic^l: 
enforcing  the  obfervation  of  it,  and  profefling  his  defire 
to  have  all  his  fubjeds,  Indians  and  meftizos  as  well  as 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjo)  nient  of  the  fame  privi- 
leges. Such,  however,  was  the  averfion  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  feems 
to  have  produced  little  effcft  ;  for,  in  the  )ear  1725, 
Philip  V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injumStlon  in  a  more 
peremptory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmountable  are  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian  Spa- 
niards, that  the  prcfcnt  king  has  been  conftraincd  to  en- 
force the  former  cdi»ils  anew  by  a  law,  publifhed  Sep- 
tember 1 5,   1774.     Rfy<il  CtduU,  MS.  penes  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradi61ed  what  I  have  related 

concerning  tlie  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  the  Indians,  particu- 

VoL,  III,  £  e  larly 
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\a\W  their  exclulitiu  from  the  lacraniciit  ot  the  Luchdrill,  atji 

•  IriMii  holy  orders,  cither  as  Seculars  or  KcgLilars,  in  Im.h  ^ 

•  manner  ai  laiinot  tail  t(j  make  a  dccj)  imprcllion.  He,  f rotu 
his  fvwn  knowledge,  allcrts,  "  that  in  New  Spain  not  onlv 
are  Indians  perniiitcd  to  partake  of  the  lacrarnci'.t  of  tl.c 
altar,  bnt  that  Indian  pritlls  arc  fo  lunnerous  that  they  niav 
be  counted  b\  lumdrcds ;  and  among  thefe  have  been  iniurv 
hiuidreds  ot  redox,  canons,  and  doctors,  and,  a^  rcnr^it 
jrocs,  even  a  very  KiWtud  biihop.  At  prcfent,  there 
are  many  priells,  and  not  a  few  rcclors,  among  >viiv;i'i 
tlicrc  have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  li. 
34,8,  Sec.  I  owe  it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  ;!.•, 
well  as  to  nnlelf,  to  confider  each  of  thefe  points  with 
care,  and  to  explain  the  rcafons  which  induced  me  Ui 
jidopt  the  opinion  wiiich  I  have  publiliied. 

I  KNEW  that  in  the  Clnillian  church  there  is  no  c^f- 
tin£lion  of  perfons,  but  that  men  of  every   nation  who 

'  embrace  the  religion  of  Jefus,  are  ecjually  entitled  to 
every  Chriftian  privilege  w^hich  they  are  (pialified  to  re- 
ceive.    I  knew,  likewiie,  that  an   opir.ion  prevailed  not 

■  only  among  inoft  of  the  Spanilh  laity  fettled  in  Anierica, 
but  among  **  many  eccleiiaftics,  (1  ufe  the  words  of 
Hcrrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.)    that  the   Indians  were 

•  not  perfedl  or  rational  men,  and  were  not  poiielled  oi 
Inch  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  facraiiient 
gf  the  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It 
was  againft  this  opinion  that  Las  Cafas  contended  with 
the  laudable  zez\  which  I  have  defenbed  in  Books  IIL  and 

'  VL  But  as  the  Bifhop  of  Darien,  Dodor  Sepnlvidi, 
and  other  refpcdable  ccclefiaftics,  vigorouHy  ftipported  tlio 

,  common  opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  the  Lidians,  I 
it  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that , 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  fhould  be  interpofed ;   aud 

'■  aCcDi'dingly  PaiillH.- iflued  a  bed!  A.  D.-1-537,  in  wlilci'J 

•-'■'  ^    ^    -■  ift;'.r 
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after  rondenininc»  the  opltjioii  (»f"  tliofe  M'ho  licld  tliat  the 
Indi.ius,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute  bcafl:;,  Ihouid  be 
reduced  to  Icrvitudc,  lie  declares  tliut  they  were  really 
men,  and  as  (iirh  were  caj^aljle  of  embracing  the  Chrilliaa 
religion,  and  participating (;f  all  its  bUdings.  My  account 
of  this  bull,  n')tvvitiillan(ling  the  cavils  of  M.  Clavigerw, 
mull  appear  pill  to  every  pcrlbn  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  penifinjLf  it ;  and  my  account  is  the  fame  with  that 
adopted  bv  Torqucniada,  lib.  -\vi.  c.  25.  and  by  Garcia, 
Orig.  J).  311.  But  even  after  this  decifion,  fo  low  diJ 
the  Spaniards  reiiding  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the 
natives,  that  the  firll  council  of  Lima  (I  call  it  by  that 
name  on  the  authority  of  the  bell  Spanifh  authors)  dll- 
conutcnanccd  tlic  adniiflion  of  Indians  to  the  holy  coui- 
nnmion.  'lorqucm.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  New  Spain,  tiie 
exclufion  of  Iniliaiis  from  the  lacrament  was  (till  more  ex- 
plicit. Ibid.  After  two  centuries  have  elapfed,  and  not- 
v/ithflanding  all  the  improvement  that  the  Indians  may  be 
fuppoCed  to  have  derived  from  their  intercourfe  with  ^he 
Spaniards  during  that  period,  we  are  mformed  by  D.  Ant. 
Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of 
this  note,  thev  are  fuppofcd  to  be  better  inlirutled  thaij 
irv  New  Spain,  their  ignorance  is  fo  prodigious  that  very 
lew  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as  being  altogether 
deftltute  of  the  requifite  capacity.  Voy.  I.  34i>  Sec. 
Solorz.  Polit.  Ind.  I.  203. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  exclufion  of  Indians  from  the 
prlefthood,  cither  as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  we  may  obferve, 
that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  common  opinjjon  that  the 
natives  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  Oiould 
not  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  facrament,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  that  they  would  be  clothed .  with  that,  (acred 
chara£ler  which  entitled  to  confecrate  and.to  difpenfe  it. 
Wiietif  Torijuei^ada  compofed  his  Manarfuia  India^^  it 
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was  almoft  a  century  after  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain ;  and 
.  yet  ii*  his  time^  it  was  ftill  tlie  general  pra6lice  to  exclude 
Indians  from  holy  orders.  Of  this  we  have  the  moll 
fatisfying  evidraice.  Torquemada  having  celebrated  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  Ind  ins  at  great  length,  and  with 
all  the  complacency  of  a  milTionary,  he  ftarts  as  an  ob- 
jection to  what  he  had  alferted,  "  If  the  Indians  really 
poflefs  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  defcribed, 
why  are  they  not  permitted  to  affume  the  religious  habit  ? 
Why  are  they  not  ordained  priefts  and  blfliops,  as  the  Jcwifh 
and  Gentile  converts  were  in  the  primitive  church,  efpeci- 
ally  as  they  might  be  employed  with  fiich  fuperior  ad- 
vantage to  other  perfons  in  the  inftrudion  of  thrir  couu- 
tiymen  r'*     Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objeflion,  which  eftabliflies,  in  the 
moft  unequivocal  manner,  what  was  the  general  praflice 
at  that  period,  Torquemada  obferves,  that  although  by 
their  natural  difpofitions  the  Indians  are  v/cil  fitted  for  a 
fubordinate  fituation,  they  are  deftitute  of  all  the  qualities 
I'equifite  in  any  ftation  of  dignity  and  authority  i  and  that 
*hey  are  in  geneial  fo  addi6led  to  drunkenncfs,  that,  upon 
the  llighteft  temptation,  one  cannot  promife  on  their  be~ 
having  with  the  decency  fuitable  to  the  clerical  charc><^er. 
The  propriety  of  excluding  them  from  it,  on  thefe  ac- 
counts, was,  he  obfervcd,  i'o  well  juftified  by  experience, 
tUat  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from 
Spain,  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Mexican  church, 
he  was  convinced  of  his  millake  in  a  public  dlfputation 
with  the  learned  and  moft  religious  Father  D.  Juan  de 
Gaona,  and  his  retradlatioa  is  ilill  extant.,  Torquemada, 
indeed,  acknowledges^  as  M.  Clavigero  obferves,  with 
a  degree  of  exultation,  that,  in  his  time,  fpme  Indians 
had  been  admitted  into  mon^fteries  ^  but,  wil;h  the  art  0$ 
a  difputant,.  he  forgets  to  nicntiqn,  tliat  Torqiu^mada  fpe- 
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clfics  only  twi»  examples  of  this,  and  takes  notloB  thatia 
lM>th  inftances  thofe  Indians  had  been  admitted  by  miftakc 
Relying  npon  the  authority  of  To rquemada  with  regard  to 
New  wSpain,  and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  con*- 
iidcringthe  huiniliating  deprefhon  of  the  Indians  in  all  the 
Spanilh  fettlements,  I  concluded  that  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  which  is' held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  all  over  the  New  World.      .  •  ..    •  •   -,  ; 

But  when  M.  Clavigeroi  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
alTcrted  fafts  fo  repugnant  to  the  conclufion  I  had  formed, 
I  began  to  diflruft  it,  and  to  wi(h  for  farther  information. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanilh  nobleman*- 
high  in  office,  and  eminent  for  his  abilities,  who,  on  dif- 
ferent occafious,  has  permitted  me  to  have  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  correfponding  with  him ;  and  I  requefted  my 
refpedlable  friend  Mr.  Lillon,  the  Britifh  Minifter  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  to  make  what  inquiries  he  judged  proper 
with  refpedl  to  this  point.     From  the  former,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  anfwer.     "  What  you  have 
written  concerning  the  admiflion  of  Indians  into  holy  or- 
ders, or  into  monaftcries,  in  Book  VIII.  efpecially  as  it  is 
explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII,  of  the  quarto 
edition.  Is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  au- 
thorities which  )ou  quote.     And  although   the  congre- 
gation of  the  council  refolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13,  A.  D. 
1682,  that  the  circumftance  of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto, 
or  meftizo,  did  not  difqualify  any  perfon  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  if  he  was  poflefled  of  what  is  re- 
quired by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege  ;  this 
only  proves  fuch  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid,  (of 
whieh'  Solorzano,  and  the  Spanifh  lawyers  and  hiftorians 
quotcd'b)'  himi  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  were  perfuaded), 
but '  it^ '^cither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians 
into  iicfty' Orders,  nof  what  was  then  the  common  prac- 
'  E  e  3  tier, 
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ticc,  with  refpcil  to  this ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  flicvvs 
that  there  was  fome  doubt  concerning  the  ordaining  ot  In- 
dians, and  feme  repugnance  to  it. 


"  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  fome  examples  of 
admitting  Indians  into  holy  orders.  We  have  now  at 
Madrid  an  aged  pricft,  a  native  of  Tiafcala.  His  name  is 
D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Caftilla  Aquihual  catehutle,  defccndcii 
of  a  Cazique  converted  to  CIn-iftianity  foon  after  the  con- 
queft.  He  ftudicd  the  ecckfiallical  fciences  in  a  fcminary 
of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  He  v/as  a  candidate,  ne\xr- 
thelefs,  for' ten  years,  and  it  required  much  intereft  before 
Bifliop  Abren  w^ould  confent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecdc' 
fiaftic  is  a  man  of  unexceptionable  charader,  modeft,  felf- 
denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  relates 
to  his  clerical  functions.  He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  with  the  fole  view  of  foliciting  admifTion 
for  the  Indians  into  the  colleges  and  feminaries  in  New 
Spain,  that  if,  after  being  well  inftru6led  and  tried,  they 
fhculd  find  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclefiaflicai 
Hate,  they  might  embrace  it,  and  perform  its  fundions 
with  the  greateft  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
could  addrefs  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  obtained  va- 
rious regulations  favourable  to  his  fcheme,  particularly  that 
the  firft  college  which  became  vacant  in  confequence  of 
the  exclufion  of  the  Jefuits,  fliould  be  fet  apart  for  this  pnr- 
pofe.  But  neither  thefe  regulations,  nor  many  fimilar 
ones  inferted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  has  produced  any 
cffeft,  on'account  of  objedions  and  reprefentations  fron: 
the  greater  part  of  peribns  of  chief  confideration  employed 
in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  oppofitron  be  well  founded 
or  not,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  refolvc,  and  towards  tlie 
folutibn  of  which)  fcvera!  dillindions  and  modifications  are 
Tcquifite.  *"  •     ,         •}  v  ■■     -;,  ,    v... 
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**  According  to  the  accounts  of  this  ccclcfiariic,  and 
the  information  of  other  perfons  who  have  refided  in  the 
Spaniih  dominions  in  America,  you  may  reft  alfurcd  tliat 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  I  irme  no  fuch  thing  is  known  as 
either  an  Indian  fecular  prieft  or  monk  ;  and  that  in  New 
Spain  there  are  very  few  ecclefiaftics  of  Indian  race.  In 
Peru,  perhaps,  tjie  number  may  be  greater,  as  in  that  coun- 
try there  are  more  Indians  who  pofTcfs  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring fuch  a  learned  education  as  is  nccelTary  for  perfons 
who  afpire  to  the  clTical  character." 
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From  Mr.  Liflon,  owing  to  fome  incidents  which  it  is 
unnecclfary  to  fpecify,  I  have  not  yet  received  an  anfwor 
to  my  queries.  If  the  inteUigence  which,  from  my  expe- 
rience of  his  obUging  attention,  I  certainly  cxpctf,.  Ihall 
differ  materially  from  that  which  I  have  already  received,  I 
•Will  .  It  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public,  and  will, 
wit  hcfitation  or  reluctance,  make   whatever  altcra- 

tioi^o  luay  be  necefifary  in  my  narrative.  Meanwhile,  in 
Vol.  IIL  p.  302.  1.  21.  inftcad  of  no  Indian  is  either  or- 
dained a  priefl^  it  will  be  more  proper  to  read,  very  few  Li- 
lians arc  ordained priejis. 


■  NOTE    LXI.    p.  306, 

T  TZTARIZ,  an  accurate  and  cautions  calculator,  fecm? 
to  admit,  that  the  quantity  of  filvcr  which  does  not 
pay  duty  may  be  dated  thus  high.  According  to  Herreja, 
there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extrafted  from 
Potofi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth.  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
Solorzano  afferts  likewife,  that  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  is  regularly  llamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.,  Dc 
iiid.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  846.  nj,-,  - 
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JILN  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovcrcd  in  the 


w 

year  I545>  tl^c  veins  were  fp  near  the  furtace,  that 
the  ore  was  eafily  extracted,  gnd  fq  rjcli  tl)at  it  was  re- 
fined vyith  little  trouble  and  at  fmali  ej^pence,  merely  by 
the  allien  of  fire.     This  fimple  mode  of  refining  by  fufion 
alone  conrinucd  until  the  year  I574>  when  the  ule  of  mer- 
cury in   refining  filvcr,  as  well  as   gold,  was  clifcovered. 
Thofe  mines  having  been  wrought  without  irilerruption  for 
two  centuries,  the  veins   a?e  110 w  funk  fo  deep,  that  tiie 
cxpence  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  increafed.     Be- 
fidcs  this,  the  richncls  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  hap- 
pens in   moll  other   niines,   has  become   lefs,  ^s  the  veiii 
continued  to  dip.    The  vein  has  likewifc  diminifhed.  to  fach 
a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed   that   the  Spaniards  (hould 
pcrfill  in  working  it.     Other  rich  mines  have  been  fuc- 
tefiively   difcovered,  but   in  general  the  value  of  the  ores 
lias  decrealed   fo  much,   while   the  expence  of  e)>tra(,ting 
them  has    augmented,  that  the   court  of    Spain,  in  the 
year   1736,  reduced  the  duty  payable   to  the  Idng  from 
<\ffth  to  a  tenth.     All  the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Peru,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  difcovered 
in  the  year  1563.     The  crown  has  referved  the  property 
of  this  mii;c  to  ilfelf;  and  the  perfons  who  purchale  thf? 
quickfilver,  pay  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likcwile  4 
fifth y  as  a  duty  to  the  king.     But,  hi  the  year  1761,  this 
duty  on  quickfilver  was  aboliihed,  on   account  of  the  in- 
creafc  of  expeiiLe  in  workiiig  mines.     UUoa,  Entreteni- 
rnientos,  xii. — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.   505.   523.      In  coufe- 
quence  of  this  abolition  of  the  fifthy  and  fonie  fubfequciit 
abatemex>ts  of  price,  which  became  neceflaiy  on  account 
of  the  jncreafing  expence  o|"  Workin:^  mines,  qujckiijver, 
■vy|iich  was  formerly  fold  at  eighty  pcfds  the  qa.intfll*  iSi  »ovv 
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delivered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  fixty  pcfos.  Campo- 
yrianes  Educ.  Popul,  ii,^  132,  Note,  'f he  duty  on  gold 
is  reduced  to  a  twentieth^  or  five  per  cent.  Any  ot  my 
readers,  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
mt>de  in  which  the  Spaniards  condutl  the  working  of 
their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the  ore,  will  find  aa 
accur-ate  defcription  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acofta. 
Lib.  iv.  c,  I — 13.  And  of  their  more  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  metallurgic  art,  by  Ganiboa  Comment,  a  las 
prdenanz.  dc  minas,  c.  22. 

':^'  -     .      NOTE    LXIII.  p.  313. 

TVyTAN  Y  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  flatc 
■*■  of  induftry  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was  con- 
fiderable,  and  they  werp  peopled  far  beyond  the  propor- 
tion that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
caufes  of  this  I  have  explained,  Hift.  of  Cha.  V.  i.  158. 
Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  fpecies  of  induftry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  increafes,  artificers  and  manu- 
failurers  abound.  The  effedt  of  the  American  trade  in 
giving  activity  to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  fingular  fad. 
In  the  year  154.5,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its 
own  ifiduftry,  for  the  fupply  of  its  colonies,  fo  much 
work  was  befpoke  from  the  manufa6lurers,  that  it  was 
fuj^ofed  they  could  hardly  finifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years. 
Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  muft  have  put  much 
induftry  in  motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  ef- 
forts. Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Philip  U/s  reign>  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where 
the  tyade  with  America  centered,  gave  employment  to 
no  fewer  than  1^,000  looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work,  and 
that  fifcove  130,000  perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on 
jfhefe  nianufa^Ures*  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  an4 
■-""  »•!•-''  pernicious 
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pernicious  vras  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  fliall 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  his  reign,  the 
looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.     Uztariz,  c.  7. 

SiN'CE  tlie  publication  of  tlie  firft  edition,  1  have  the 
fatisfa6lion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early  com- 
mercial intcrcourfc  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  con- 
firmed and  illullrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junta 
tie  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  ProyeSlo  Ecomm'icoy  Part  ii. 
c.  I.  "  Under  the  reigns  of  Char.es  V.  and  Philip  II."  fays 
he,  "  the  manufadures  of  Spain  and  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries fubjedl  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  moft  flourifhing 
Hate.  Thofe  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  in- 
fancy. The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then 
cxill.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colonies  of  any 
value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  could  fupply  her  fettle- 
nients  there  with  the  produdlions  of  her  own  foil,  the  fa- 
brics wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans,  and  all 
jfhe  received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf  alone. 
I'hen  the  exclufion  of  foreign  manufadures  was  proper,  be- 
caufe  it  might  be  rendered  effedual.  Then  Spain  might 
lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or 
imported  from  it,  and  might  impofe  what  reftraints  flie 
deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own 
hands.  But  when  time  and  fuccelTive  revolutions  had  oc- 
cafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thofe  circumftances,  when  the 
manufadures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  demands 
of  America  were  fupplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original 
jnaxims  and  regulations  of  Spain  fliould  have  been  accom- 
inodated  to  the  change  in  her  fituation.  The  policy  that 
was  wife  at  one  period,  became  abfurd  i\\  the  other." - 
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NOTE    LXIV.    p.  322.    . 

]V[  O  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  clieft  of  treafure 
is  examined.  Both  are  received  on  tlic  credit  of  the 
pciTons  to  \vho:Ti  they  belong  ;  and  only  one  inflance  of 
fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade 
was  carried  on"  with  ihis  liberal  confidence.  All  the 
coined  filver  whic}  ;  ought  from  Peru  to  Porto-bcllo 
in  the  year  1654,  was  i  ^.d  to  be  adulter  .:  '  ai)d  to  he 
mingled  with  a  fiith  part  of  bafc  metal.  ihe  Spanilji 
merchants,  with  fcntiments  fuitable  to  their  ufual  inte- 
grity, fuflaintd  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemjiified  the  fo- 
reigners, by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was 
deteded,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the 
author  of  It,  was  publicly  burnt.  J3.  Ulloa  Rctablif.  dc 
IvUnuf.  Sec.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 
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NOTE    LXV.    p.  327. 

TV/TAN  Y  flriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity  of  nv  ncy 
in  Spain.      Of  all   the  immenfe  fums  which  have 
been   imported   from   America,   the    amount   of  which   I 
fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention,  Moncada  af- 
ferts  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above 
two  hundred  millions  of  pcfosj  one  half  in  coined  money, 
the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.     Reftaur.  dc  Efpagna,  Difc. 
iii.  c.  I.     Uztariz,   who  publiflied  his  valuable  work  in 
1734,  contends,   that  >in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  there 
did  not    remain  a  hundred    million.      Theor.  &.c.    c.    3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remonflrance  from  the 
community  of  merch.ants  in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.  relates,  as 
a  certain  proof  how  fcarcc  cadi,  had  become,  tliat  perfons 
who  lent  money,  received  a  tliird  part  of  the  (um  which 
they  advanced,  as  iutcrell  ar.d  premium.      Educ.   PojHiI. 
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NOTE    L,XVI,    p,  330. 


rr^ME  account  of  ^lic  mode  in  which  the  fa£lovs  of  ilid 
**■  South  Sea  Compari)'  couduclcd  the  trade  in  the  fair 
of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  ♦<>  them  by  thcAUinito, 
I  have  taken  from  D  ^i  Dion.  Alccdo  y  Merrcra,  prcli- 
dcn'iofthe  court  of  Audience  hi  Qi_iito,  and  governor  of 
that  province.  Don  Dionyfio  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  re- 
fpciiable  ehAiaclcr  for  probity  and  difccrnraent,  that  his 
teilirnonv,  in  any  point,  would  be  of  much  weight  i  hue 
greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe,  as  he  was  an  cyc- 
witnefs  of  the  tranfatSlions  v/hich  lie  relates,  and  was  ofteii 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  whicij 
he  dcfcribes.  It  is  probable.  '  wevcr,  that  his  repre- 
fentation,*  being  compofcd  at  u.c  commencement  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  iu 
the  year  1739*  inay>  >"  fu'-^'c  initances,  difcovcr  a  por- 
tion of  the  acrimonious  fpirit,  natural  at  that  jundlure. 
His  detail  of  facls  is  curious  i  and  even  Englifh  authors 
confirm  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  va- 
rious frauds  were  pradlifed  in  the  tranfattions  of  the  an- 
nual fhip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica, 
and  other  Britlfh  colonies,  was  become  enormoufly  grcat, 
But  for  the  credit  of  the  Englifli  nation  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the  difhonour- 
able  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The  company  itfelf 
fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  Affiento  trade.  Many 
of  its  fervants  acquired  immeufe  fot^tunes,  Anderfun 
ChronoLdedu6t,  ii>  388.  .  •  ,;;ic.h  vi-if  •'.  jJi-  ;:i' 
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NOTE    LXVII.    p.  337. 

CEVERAL  fads  with  rerpeft  to  the  Inllitution,  tl»c 
progrefs,  and  the  effcfts,  oF  this  company,  are  <  u- 
rious,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifh  readers.  Though 
the  province  of  \'enezuela,  or  Cnraccas,  extciida  four 
jiundrcd  miles  along  the  coaf^,  and  is  one  of  the  inofl 
fertile  in  America  ;  it  was  fo  much  negleftcd  by  the 
Spaniards,  tliat  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  efla- 
l)lifhmetit  of  the  company,  only  five  fliips  failed  from 
Spain  to  that  province  ;  and  during  16  years,  from  1706 
to  1722,  not  a  lingle  fhip  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in 
Spain.  Noticias  de  Real  Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28. 
During  this  period  Spain  mull  have  been  fupplied  al- 
moft  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cacao,  wliich  if 
confumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erc6lion  of  the 
company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from 
Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  Since  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  company  began  in  the  year  1731,  tlie 
importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increafed  ama/.ingly. 
During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to  1701,  the  number  of 
Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds)  im- 
ported from  Caraccas,  was  643,215.  During  eighteen 
years  fubfequent  to  173 1,  the  number  of  Fanegas  im- 
ported was  869,247  ;  and  if  we  Ilippofe  the  importaiiqnt 
ro  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  Fa^ 
vt-gaSf  vvhich  is  an  incrcafe  of  805,531  Fanegas.  Id, 
p.  148.  During  eight  years  fubfequent  to  1756,.  there 
liHs  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  Company,  88,48a 
arrohas  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco  \  and  hides 
to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Noticias  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  fee.ns 
tQ  lie  ^on  the  increafe.     During  five  years  fubfequent  to 
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1769,    it    lias   imported   179,156    Fanegas  of  caCao  i;Uo 
Spain,    36,208    arrobas  oi    tobacco,    75,496   hides,   and 
221,432  pcfcj  in  Ijjecic.    Cainpoinancs,  ii.  162.     The  Uit 
article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colony 
It   receives  cafh  from  Mexico    in   return  for  the  ca:cao, 
with  which  it  fupplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  lo 
Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purclafing  European  goods.     But, 
befides  this,  the  ip.oll  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that 
the  quantity  of  cacao  railed  in  the  province  is  double  to 
what  it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the  nwr.ibcr  of  itb  live-ftock  i; 
more   than    treble,  and   its   inhabitants  much  augmented. 
Tiie   revenue  of  the  bifhop,    which   arifcs   wholly    froii; 
tythes,  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thoufand  pcius, 
Kotic.  p.   69.     In  confequence  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  lias 
decreafed  from  eighty  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  fortv.     Id. 
61.      Since   the  publication  of  the  firli  edition,    I  have 
learned    that   Guyana,  including    all    the    extcufive  pro- 
vhiccs   fituated  on   the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  ifland^ 
of  Trinidad   and    Margarita  are   add-.-d   to   the  countricj 
with  which  the  company  of  Caraccas  liad  liberty  of  trads 
by  their  former  charters.     Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776. 
But   1  have  likevvife.  been  informed,  tliat  the  inllitutiou 
of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  bene- 
ficial elfcds  which  I  have  afcribed  to  it.     In  many  of  its 
operations  the  illiberal  and  oppreflive  fpirit  of  monopolv 
is  confpicuous.     But  in   order  to  explain   this,  it  would 
be  necelfary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not 
fuiteJ  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 


NOTE    LXVIIL  p.  ^44.    ',;..'..■■ 

'T"'!!!  S  firll  experiment  rnade  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free 

trade  with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  efTeifis 

fo  remarkable,  as  to  merit  fome  iartiicr  iriultration.     TiiS 
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towas  to  wjiich  this  liberty  has  bci-ri  ^v.uUcJ,  aiv  Ci'li/. 
and  Seville,  for  the  province  of  Aiidalvifia  ;  .Vlii  aiit  and 
Carthageaa,  for  \'alcm;iwi  and  Murcia  ;  Barcelona,  for 
Catalonia  and  Airaj/on  ;  Santandcr,  for  Callilc ;  Co- 
rugna,  for  G.alicla  ;  and  Gij(in,  for  Alliuins.  Ap|jenil.  li. 
a  la  Educ.  PopuL.  p»  41.  Thefc  arc  citlicr  tiie  j)c)rts  of 
chief  trade,  in  their  refpedlivt:  diltrids,  or  tliofc  moil  con- 
veniently lituatcd  for  the  exportation  of  their  rcfpcclivc 
produ(5lions.  The  following  facis  give  a  view  of  the  in- 
rrcafe.  of  trade  in  the  fettlenicnts  to  v.hich  the  new  re- 
gulations extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the 
duties  collciSled  in  the  cufloni-honfe  at  the  Havannah  were 
computed  to  be  104,208  pefos  aninially.  During  the 
five  years  preceding  1774*  they  rofe  at  a  medium  to 
308,000  pefos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  rifen 
from  8,000  to  15,000.  In  Hifpanlola,  from  2,500  to 
5,600.  In  Porto-Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000.  The  to- 
tal value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  was 
reckoned,  in  I774j  to  be  1,500,020  pefos.  Educ. 
Pupul.  i.  450,  &c. 


n 


,lij. 


NOTE    LXIX.    p.  350. 


n~'HE  two  Trcatifcs  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campo- 
manes,  Fifcal  ilel  real  corijej-)  y  Supremo  (an  ollice  in 
rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral in  Eiigland),  and  Direclor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
liiilorv,  thi  one  intitlcd  Difcurfo  fobrc  el  Fomento  de  la 
Induftria  Popular  ;  the  other,  Difcurfo  fobre  la  Educa- 
tion Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fu  Forncnto ;  the  former 
publiflied  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  ftrik- 
mg^  proof  of  this.  Almoll  every  point  of  importance 
■>vith' f Gfpe<5i  to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriciilturc,  nia- 
nufaitures',  and  trade,  domertic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  txa- 
"15 ' "  "    '      ■  :nihed 
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mined  in  the  courfe  of  thcCe  works;  and  there  arc  not 
miuiy  authors,  even  in  the  riJtions  nio (I  eminent  for  com- 
mcicial  kuovvk'dge,  who  have  tarried  on  their  ciiqujric* 
with  a  more  thorougfi  jLnovvItJgc  of  thoiic  various  (ub- 
jcds,  and  a  move  pcrle<5t  frctdom  from  vulgar  and  na- 
tional prcjufhccs,  or  whn  have  united  more  iiappily  the 
cahn  refcarches  of  phllolophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  ;i 
pubhc-fpirited  citizen.  Ihelc  hooks  are  in  high  cftinia- 
tion  among  the  S])aniards,  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  ot 
the  progrefs  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  arc  capable  of 
rehniing  an  author  whofe  fcntiments  are  fo  hberal. 

NOTE    LXX.    p.  355. 

'TpHE  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  inftcad  of  the  fix 
hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  Reco-i, 
lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thoufand  tons  burden.  The  fhip  from  /.capulco, 
taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  500,000  pefos  per 
mittcd  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pefos,  befides  un- 
coined fdvcr  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pefos  more.  An- 
fon's  Voyage,  384. 


NOTE    LXXI.    p.  357. 

'T"'HE  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the 
rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the  lowefl  order^i 
who  are  fervants  or  flaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one 
fhilling;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thofe  in 
public  office,  or  who  hold  encoiniendas,  fixteen  reals. 
Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii*  c.  25.  According 
to  Chilton,  an  Englifii  merchant  who  reftded  fong  in  the 
Spanifli  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  an  higher 
price  ill  the  year  1570,  being  then  fold  fof  four  reals  j»t 
the  iovvcft.  Hacklu)t,  lii.  461.  The  price  feeius  to  have 
II  ■ "       varied 
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vafie*  at  different  periods  That  exacted  for  the  bulk 
ifliMd  in  the  laft  Fredicaci^^  will  appear  from  the  enfuing 
table,  which  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  the  different  claflcs  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and 
Ptru. 

There  were  iflucd  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefus  each  ...  ^ 

./.fi*^    2ptefoseach         ...         2a,6ox 

•   .*,*.    *'    '  P«fo  each         ...       164,220 

at    2  reals  each         ...     2,462,500 


2,649,325 

For  Peru, 

at 

16  pefos  4}  reals  each    - 

* 

3 

at 

3  pefos  3  reals  each 

- 

14.20a 

at 

I  pefo  5  J  reals 

- 

78,8:3 

at 

4  reals    -        -        - 

m 

410,325 

at 

3  reals        .        •        . 

- 

668,601 

'»»7i>953 


NOTE    LXXII.   p.  358. 


S  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation contained  in  his  Theatro  Americano,  pub- 
liflied.in  Mexico,  A.  D.  1746,  was  accomptant-general  in 
one  of  the  moll  confiderable  department".  :>♦  the  royal  re- 
venue, and  by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper  informa- 
tion, his  teilimony  with  refpedt  to  tb's  point  merits  great 
credit.  No  fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifh  revenues 
in  any  part  of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publifhcd  in  the 
£ng^  language,  and  the  particulars  of  it  may  appear  cu< 
rious  and  iutereftii^  to  fome  of  my  readers. 
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"K  FROiM  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  publiflied  every  two  yeara^ 
tJ^Cf^. arife*  an  annual  revenue  in  pefosd xiiv^  ^;n  .  150,000 
,.^,v,  from  tlKJ  duty  on  filvcruiN.Hi.jUt  •»;:!(!  vim!:i;   700,000 


■<^ 


h:;*^**/  I'   ,hbf>../-/ 


V)k 


i'rom  the  duty  on  gold 
From  tax  on  cards 
irom  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  ufcd  by  the 
r   Indians         •   -  '^  .«t-.    ;;  ■:■.  .i.v   i,o 

From  tax  on  ftamped  paper  '  ■  **'       ■' 

From  ditto  on  ice  -       -  >      1     *  *!l 

From  ditto  on  leather  -  "  ^  •    -;«-■[ :; 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder         -    ;  ■    >:'  -< 
From  ditto  on  fait        -  _  « 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mcchocan  * 

From  ditto  on  alum  -  -       ; 

iVom  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos  - 

From  the  half  of  ecclefialtical  annats 
From  royal  ninth  of  bilhopricks,  iicc. 
FVom  the  tribute  of  Indians       r     ■■   ^w.  -  . 
From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  falc  of  goods 
FVom  the  Almajorifafgo,  cuftoin-houfe 
From  the  mint  -  ^    , 


60,000 
70,000 

161^000 

41,000 

^15,522 

:i  2,500 

f.  71,550 

32,000 

I,O0Q 

6,500 

'  21,100 

49,000 

68,8co 
650,000 
721,875 

373'333 
357'5oc> 

3,552,68a 


•  This  fum  amounts  to  819,161!.  Sterling;    and  if  we 

add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from  the  falc  of  5000  quintals 

of  qulckfilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in 

Spain,  on  the  king's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the 

Averiay  and  fome  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not 

,eftimate,  the  public  revenue  in  New  Spain  may  well  hH 

reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  flerling  money.     Theat. 

Mex.   vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.      According  to  Villa  Segnor, 

the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines,  gmounts  at  a 

;nedium  to  eight  millions  of  pefos  in  filver  annually,  and 

-to  5^12  marks  0/  gold.     lb.  p.  44.     Several  branches  of 

''^'  "''   '  the- 
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iht  ireveniie  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hlf- 
tory  ;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occaOon  of  mehfiofiing, 
require  a  particular  illuflration.  The  fight  to  the  tyfhes 
iri  the  New  World,  is  vefted  in  the  crowrt  of  Spain,  by 
a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  CharleS  V.  appointed  them  to 
be  applied  in  the  following  mariner :  One  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  another  fourth  to  th?  dean  and 
chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  re- 
rhaining  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of 
thefe,  under  the  denomination  of  ios  dos  Novenos  realesy 
are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  conftitute  a  brarich  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  feven  parts  are  applied  to  the 
iilaintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  building  and 
iupport  of  churcheS)  and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil. 
lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23,  &c.'  Avendano  Thefaur.  Indie, 
vol.  i;  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife  on  the 
fale  of  goods,  tn  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  ceht.  In 
America,  to  four  |Ser  cent.  Soloriano  Polit.  Indiana, 
lib.  vt.  c.  8f    AvendainO)  vol.  i.  186. 

The  AlmajorlfafgOi  or  cuftom  paid  in  America  o» 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average 
to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv.  Ley.  1. 
Avendaiio,  vol.  i.  188. 


..1:;  n 


The  Averta^  or  tax  paid  ori  account  of  convoys  to 

guard  the  fhips  failing  to  and  from  America,  was  firft 

impofed  when  Sir  Frartcis  Drake  filled  the  ^ew  World 

with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts 

to  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano*  vol.  i» 

^.  liS^.     Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix.  Ley.  47,  44*    ,^,,     . 
■  ^  '•   ^  •.') 't  ,'■._■>.,    ' 
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1  HAVE.nat  been  able  tp  procur.e  aij,y  accurate,  detail  of 
the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  ija  pQru,  later. than  the 
year  1614.  From  a  curious  manufcript,  containing  a 
ftate  of  that  vice-rpyalty  in  all  its  departments,  profentcd 
to  the  Marquis  of  Monies- Claros,  ,by  Fran.  Lopez  Ca- 
ravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  it 
appears,  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  1  can 
compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantcs 
ilates  bis  accounts,  amounted  in  ducats  at  4s.  iid., 
tp  -  -.        ...   *       ..,.     2,372,768 

^,    Expences  of  government  .    -  .,    .   ,     1,242,992 


K. 


Net  free  revenue     1,129,776 


The  total  in  fterling  money 
Expences  of  government 


£'  583.303 

■  305,568 


Net  free  revenue    277,735 


But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  com- 
putation, fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftampcd  paper,  leather,  ec- 
defiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo  that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be 
wtH  fuppoled  equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expence  of  government  in  New 
Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  ftandard.  There  the 
annual  eftaWifliment  for  defraying  the  charge,  of,  adipini- 
ftration,  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  colle£led,  and 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppoling  it  to  be  lets  in  New 
3j>ai|i. 

I  HAVE  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines, 
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pines,  which,  as  the  reader  will   perceive  from  the  two 
laft  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 

2,500,000 
3,000,000 

1, 000,000 
2,000,000 


bt)'Alcavalas  (Zxclfe)   and  Aduanas  (Cuf- 
;/     toms),  &c.  in  pefos  fucrtes 
r'l  Duties  on  ^Id  and  filver         -  >'u 

i'j  Bull  of  Cruzada        ..  -  _ 

*•'■' Tribute  of  the  Indians 
,  t  By  fale  of  quickfilver         -  - 

lio  Paper  exported  on   the    king's  account, 
it       and  fold  in  the  royal  warclioufcs 

—  Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  otiicr  fmall 
V       duties  -  -  - 

-  Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the   rale  of  one 

real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark 
c    From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coafl- 
.'^'       ing  trade  from  province  to  province, 
"    Adiento  of  iicgroes 
\[  From   the    trade   of  Maihc,    or  herb  of 

Paraguay,  formerly  monopolized  by  the 

Jefuits 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging 

■to  that  order 


300,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 
200,000 

500)000 
400,000 


Total     1 2,000,000 


v/a/; 


Kl.^i-,. 


,''"'/    Total  in  fterhng  money    /.  2,700,000 


hp.\xB.  half,  as  the  expence  of  admini 
*'    .  ^  jiration,    and  there  remains  net  free 


. /.o    .i.U'.i:.) 


revenue 


£.   1,350,000 


\'-    .i\  ^  ^'.  \ 
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NOTE    LXXIII.    p.3s8. 

'■'\  N  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpeculation, 
has  computed,  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
\alone,  the  king  receives  annually,  as  Ins  fifth,  the  fura 
of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Karris  Colle^.  of  Voy.  ii. 
p.  164.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce 
of  the  mines  mull  be  ten  millions  fterling ;  a  fum  fo  ex- 
orbitant, and  fo  little  correfponding  with  all  accounts  of 
the  armual  importation  from  America,  that  the  infonna- 
tion  on  which  it  is  founded  mufl  evidently  be  erroneous. 
According  to  Campomanes,  the  total  produft  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pefos, 
which,  at  four  {hillings  and  fixpence  a  pefo,  amounts  to 
7,425,0001.  fterling,  the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that 
>vere  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,0001.  But  from 
this  fum  the  expence  of  adminlftration  is  to  be  deduced, 
which  is  very  confiderablpj  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
note.     I^duc.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p<  131.  note. 


NOTE   LXXIV.   p.  359. 

A  CGORDING  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods 
exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay  duties  of  various 
kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25  per  cent.  As 
moft  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain  fupplies  her  colonies 
are  foreign ;  fuch  a  tax  upon  a  trz^de  fo  extenfive  mul^ 
yield  a  confiderablc  revenue.  Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &  du 
Commerce  d'Efp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of 
goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  Americia,  to  be 
jibcut  tv'o  millions  and  a  half  Herring,  p.  97. 
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KOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS, 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  36U- 

^^pHE  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Gagr,  Jby 
a  monopoly  of  fait,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  4he 
Manila  trade  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  » 
million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of 
ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchafe  from  the  Conde 
Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  go- 
vernment, p.  61.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  fuit,  and 
continued,  in  ofHce  from  16.^4  to  1635,  Joubl^  the  ufual 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume, 
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JBTSSTNIAy  an  embafly  fent'to  that  country  by 
John  11.  king  of  Portugal,  i.  8o. 

4capukoy  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from  thence  to 
Manila,  iii.  354.  Amount  of  the  treafure  on  board  the 
ihip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  432. 

Acojia^  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  degrees 
of  heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  ii.  419. 

JdaiKy  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the  native 
Americans,  ii.  459. 

Adanfon^  iiis  juflification  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  Afri- 
can feas,  i.  353. 

Africoy  the  weftern  coaft  of,  firft  explored  by  order  of 
John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  i.  58.  Is  difcovered  from 
Cape  Non,  to  Bojador,  60.  Cape  Bojador  doubled, 
66.  The  countries  fouthward  of  the  River  Senegal 
difcovered,  74.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  feen  by  Bartho- 
lomew Dias,  79.  Caufes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  there,  ii.  11.  Ignorance  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomers  concerning,  i.  354. 

Agriculture^  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americans, 
ii.  117.     Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeils  of,  122. 

Aguado  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  as  a  oommifTioner  to  infjpeft 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  i.  187. 

Agutlar^  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  captivity 
among  the  Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cortes, 
ii.  243. 

Albuquerque^  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians of  Hifpaniola,  i.  304. 

Alc/walay    in  the   Spanifh   cu|loms,  the  term   explained, 
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Alexander  the  Grcat^  his  political  charadcr,  i.  20.  Hit 
motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  21.  His  dif- 
cQveries  in  India,  22,  23. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of 
Caftile,  the  right  of  all  their  weftern  difcoverics,  i, 
162.  Sends  miflionaries  with  Columbus  on  his  fecond 
voyage,  163. 

Altnagroy  Diego  de,  his  birth  and  chara£ler,  iii.  4.  Aflb- 
ciates  with  Piaarro  and  de  Luque,  in  a  voyage  of  difco- 
Very,  ibid.  His  unfuccefsful  attempts,  6.  Is  neglected 
by  Pizarro  in  his  Spanilh  negociation,  16.  Ts  recon- 
ciled to  him,  17.  Brings  reinforcements  to  Pizarro  at 
Peru,  39.  Beginning  of  diffenfions  between  him  and 
Piz?.rro,  56.  Invades  Chili,  60.  Is  created  governor 
of  Chili,  and  marches  to  Cuzco,  66.  Seizes  Cuzco, 
out  of  the  hands  of  Pizarro,  67.  Defeats  Alvarado, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  69.  Is  deceived  by  the  artful 
negociations  of  Francis  Pizarro,  70.  Is  defeated  by 
the  Pizarros,  74.  Is  taken  prifoner,  75.  Is  tried  and 
condemned,  77.     Is  put  to  death,  78. 

Almagro^  the  fon,  affords  refuge  to  his  father's  followers 
at  Lima,  iii.  88.  His  charader,  89.  Heads  a  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  Francis  Pizarro,  ibid.  Pizarro  alfafli- 
nated,  90.  Is  acknowledged  as  his  fuccelTor,  92.  His 
precarious  fituation,  93.  Is  defeated  by  Vaca  de  Caftro, 
96.     Is  betrayed  and  executed,  97. 

Almajorifafgo^  in  the  Spanifli  American  cuftoms,  the  amounf 
of,  iii.  435. 

Aharadoy  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pi- 
zarro, with  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brothers 
at  Cuzco,  iii.  68.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Almagro,  69. 
His  efcape,  71.  1 ., 

Alvamdo^  Pedro   de,  is  left    by  Cortez  to  command  at 

.  Mexico,  while  he  marched  againlt  Narx'aez,  ii.  328. 

He  is  beficgcd  by  the  Mexicans,  336.     His  imprudent 

condud,  337.     His  expedition  to  Quito  in  Peru,  iii. 

53*    'li  '^        ",;  ■.   ..■•^  i(i-  _  ^      ^      ■ 

Amazonsy  a  community  of,  fjiid  to  exifl  in  South  America, 

by  Francis  Oreliana,  iii.  86. 
Americay  the  continent  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, i.  198V    How  it  ofjtained  this  Jiame,  214.    Fer- 
dinand of  Cailile  nominates  two  governments  in,  272. 

The 
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The  propofitions  offered  to  the  natives,  273.     Ill  recepr 
t'lon  of  Ojeda  and  NicucfTa  among  them,  274.     The 
South  Sea  difcovercd  by  Balboa,  290.     Rio  de  Plata 
difcAvered,  302.      The  natives  of,  injurioully   treated 
by   the  Spaniards,    331.      The   vaft  extent  of,  ii.  2. 
The  grand  objedts  it  prefented  to  view,  3.     The  cir- 
cumllai'ccs  of,  favourable  for  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion, 5.     I'he  climates  of,  7,  8,     Various  caufes  of 
the  peculiarity  of  its  climates,  10.     Its  rude  and  un- 
cultivated ftate  when  firfl  difcovercd,    15.      Its  ani- 
mals, 18.    Its  infedls  and  reptiles,  20.    Birds,  22.    Ge- 
peral  account  of  its  foil,  23.     Inquiry  into  the  firfl  po- 
pulation of,  25.     Could  not  be  peopled  by  civilized  na- 
tions,   33.      The  northern   extremity  of,    contiguous 
to  Afia,  38.     Probably  peopled  by  Afiatics,  47.    Con- 
dition and  chiratter  of  the  native  inhabitants  inquired 
into,  49.     Wt  re  more  rude  than  the  natives  of  any 
other  known  parts  of  the  earth,  5 1 .     The  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  excepteu,  52.     The  firft  difcoverers  in- 
capable of  a  judicious  fpeculative  examination,  54.    The 
various  fyftems  of  philofophers  rcfpeiling  the  natives, 
56.     Method  obferved  in  the  prefent  review  of  their 
bodily  conftitution  and  circumftances,  59.    The  venereal 
difeafe  derived  from  this  part  of  the  world,  87.     Why 
fo  thinly  inhabited,  129.     The  country  depopulated  by 
continual  wars,  1 72.    Caufe  of  the  extreme  coldncfs  to- 
ward the  fouthern  extremity  of,  424,     The  natural  un- 
cultivated ftate  of  the  country  defcribecj,  426,     Bones 
of  large  extinil;   fpecles   of  animals   difcovercd   under 
ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  427.     Why  Eu- 
ropean animals  degenerate  there,  428.  Suppofed  to  have' 
undergone   a  convulfive    feparation    from  Afia,    432. 
The  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and  America 
clearly  afcertained,  434,  435,  436,  437,  438.     Caufes 
of  the  depopulation  of,  traced,  iii.  252.     This  depo- 
pulation not  the  refult  of  any  intentional  fyftem  of  po- 
licy, 255.     Nor  the  refiilt  of  religion,  257.     Number  of 
Indian  natives  ftill  remaining  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  258. 
All  the  Spanilh  dominions  there,  fubjeded  to  two  vice- 
roys, 262.     Its  third  viceroyalty  lately  eflablifiied,  263. 
See  iWi'.mf,  Ptnti  Car/es,  Pizarro,  &c. 
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Amfricansy  nativc»  in  Rpanifh  Americn,  tl-.cir  hodlly  con- 
,  lUtiition    and     co:iiplcxioii,    ii.    60.      Their    ft'rcnotli 
/  and  abilities,  62.     Their   inienfibility  vvitli  regard  to 
thfir   women,    64.      K'o   dcfornutics   in    their   frame, 
71.      This     circinnflruice    accounted  for,    72.      Uni- 
formity of  their  colour,   74.     A  pcoiiliar  race  of,  »lc- 
fcribed,  77.     The   Erquiiiiaux,   80.     PatJigonians,  81. 
The  e.xiftence  of  Pata^oiiian    giants   yet   remainirm  to 
be  decided,    83.     Their    difeafes,    84.      The  venereal 
difcafe   peculiarly  theirs,    86.     The  powers  and  qna- 
lities    of    their    minds,    88-      Are    only   folicitous   to 
fupply    immediate  wants,  90.      The  art   of  computa- 
tion,   fcarcely   knpwn    to    them,    91.      Have   no  ab- 
llradl  ideas,    93.     The  North  Americans  much  more 
intelligent  than   thofe  of  the  South,  95.     Their  avcr- 
fion  to  labour,    97.      Their  focial   flate,    100.      Do- 
meftic  union,   loi.     Tiie  women,  103.     Their  women 
rot   prolific,   106.     Their  parental   aifedlion  and  filial 
^utv,   108.      Their  modes  of  fubfiftence,  ill.     Fifli- 
ing,   112.      tlunting,  114.      Agriculture,   117.     The 
various  obje^ls  of  their  culture,  ibid.      Two  prhioipal 
caufes  of  the  dcfcds  of  their  agriculture,  I22.     Their 
want  of  tame   animals,   ibid.      Their   want  of  ufcfu! 
inctals,  125.     Their  political  inftitutions,  128.     Were 
divided  into  fmall  independent  communities,  ibid.     Un- 
acquainted with  the    idea  of  property,    130.      Their 
high  fenfe  of  equality  and  independence,  131.     Their 
ideas  of  fubordination  imperfed,  133.     To  what  tribes 
thefe  defcriptions  apply,  135.     Some  exceptions,  136. 
Florida,  137.     The  Natchez,  138.     The  iflands,  139. 
In  Bogota,  ibid.     Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  ir- 
regularities, 141.     Their  art  of  war,  144.     Their  mo- 
tives to  hoftility,  145.     Caufes. of  their  ferocity,  146. 
Perpetuity  of  their  animofities,    148.      Their   modes 
of  conducing  war,  149.      Are  not  deftitute  of  cou- 
rage  and  fortitude,  151.      Incapable  of  military  dif- 
cipline,    153.      Their    treatment    of   priftmcrs,    154. 
Their  fortitude  under   torture,   156.     Never  eat  hu- 
'p^an  flefh  but  to  gratify  revenge,  159.     How  the  South 
Americans  treated  their   prifoners,  160.     Theii'  mili- 
tary ctiucation,   161.      Strange   method  of  chufing  a 
.-CPgtain,  sraong  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
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noco,  162.  'riH-ir,  numbers  w:tllcil  by  contliiual  \V3ft\ 
165.  'Ibc'ir  (tibcs  now  iccriiit  their  nuiiihcrs  by 
adupting  pnloiicrii,  166.  Are  never  formidjble  in 
war,  to  more  poliliicd  natioii-s  167.  Their  arts, 
Jrcfs,  and  oriiaiiicutii,  168,  169.  Their  iiabitations,  172. 
Their  arms,  175.  Their  domcilic  utenlils,  177. 
Conftruilion  ol  their  canoes,  178.  The  liillellhe{'s 
witli  which  they  apply  to  labour,  179.  Their  re- 
ligion, 181.  Some*  tribes  altogether  dellitute  ot  any, 
104,  Remarkable  divcrfity  ia  their  rcligiou,  notions, 
188.  Tiicir  ideas  of  the  immoitalii  (  •  the  foul,  191. 
Their  modes  of  burial,  193.  Why  tneir  phyficians 
pretend  to  be  conjurers,  195.  Their  love  of  dancing";, 
J99.  Their  iminodeiaie  pailion  for  gaming,  202.  Are 
extremely  addided  to  dnmkenncfs,  203.  Put  their 
aged  and  incurable  to  death,  208.  General  tlliinate  of 
their  charadlcr,  209.  Their  intelledual  powers,  210. 
Their  political  talents,  211.  Powers  of  alR-tlion, 
213.  Hardnefs  of  heart,  214.  Their  infenfibility, 
215.  Taciturnity,  217.  Their  cunning,  218.  I'heir 
virtues,  220.  Their  fpirit  of  independence,  ibicL  for- 
titude, i/>id.  Attachment  to  their  community,  221. 
Their  fatisfadlion  with  their  own  condition,  222.  Ge- 
neral caution  with  refpedl  to  this  inquir)-,  225.  Two 
diftinguilhable  clafles  of,  227.  Exceptions  as  to 
their  character,  229.  Their  characicrillic  features 
dcfcribed,  439.  Inltances  of  their  pcrfevering  fpeed, 
440.  An  antipathy  indultrioully  ciK<;ur;:ged  between 
them  and  the  negroes  in  Amciica,  by  the  Spa- 
niards, iii.  280.  Their  prefent  condition,  282.  How- 
taxed,  283.  Stated  fervices  demanded  from  them, 
284.  Mode  of  exafting  thefe  fervices,  285.  How 
governed,  286.  ,  Protedlor  of  the  Indians,  his  fundion, 
;W.  Reafons  why  fa  fmall  a  progrefs  is  made  in  their^ 
converfion,  299. 

limerlgoV ei^fucci  publifhes  the  firft  written  account  of  the 
New  World,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America,  i.  213. 
His  claim  as  a  difcoverer  examined,  380. 

/Imfoctna,  a.fenjale.  carique  of  Hifpaniola,  her  bafe  and 
crvtel  ufage  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  255.  '-   r-v  y. 

ivflVf,,  ;fti,jpendous  height  and    extent  of  that    range   of 

^PuntaiiJS>  ii.r  4*    Their  height  compared  with  other 

..,..,.  15  mountains, 
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.*  inouhtalns  417.  Gonzalo  PIzu,  >'s  remarkable  expe- 
dition ovcf}  iii.  82. 

Animalsy  large,  very  icw  found  in  America  at  its  firft  dif- 
covcry,  ii.  i8.  . 

Aticietits^  caufc  of  the  impcrfc(Stion  of  the  art  of  navigation 
among  them,  i.  6.  Their  geographical  knowledge  ex- 
tremely confined,  352,  353,  354,  355,  356,  357. 

Arabians  peculiarly  attached  to   the  iludy  of  geography, 

>•  39-  .  . 

Argonauts^  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among  the 
Greeks,  i.  16,  17. 

Arithmeticy  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  krlown  to 
the  native  Americans,  ii.  91. 

AJcolinoy  father,  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  46. 

Afuitic  difcoveries  made  by  the  Ruflians,  ii.  38.   «    '    '' 

AJftento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  329.  The 
frauds  in,  and  how  put  an  end  to,  330,  331. 

Atahualpa^  is  left  by  his  father  Huaicar  his  fucccffor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  iii.  25.  Defeats  his  brother 
Huafcar,  and  nfurps  the  empire  of  Peru,  26;  Sends 
prefcnts  to  Pizarro,  29.  Vifits  Pizarro,  33.  Is  perfi- 
dioufly  feized  by  him,  36.  Agrees  with  Pizarro  on  a 
ranfom,  38.  Is  refufcd  his  liberty,  42.  His  behaviour 
during  his  confinement,  45.  A  form  of  trial  bellowed 
on  him,  46.     Is  put  to  death,  48.     Comparifon  of  au- 

•  thorities  relating  to  Ids  tranfadions  with,  and  treat- 
ment by,  Pizarro,  370. 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  eftablifhed  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  ii.  411.  Courts  of,  thefir  jurifdidion, 
iii.  264. 

Averia^  a  Spanifli  tax  for  convoy  to  and  frora  Americn, 
when  firft  impofed,  iii.  435.     Its  rate,  ibid. 

AzoreSf  thofe  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  72. 
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BaJboa,   Vafco    Nugncz    de,    fettles  a   colony  at    Santa 
Maria,  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  i.  276.     Receives  intel- 
ligence of  the  rich  country  of  Peru,  284.     His  eiia- 
ra^ler,  287.     Marches  acrofs  the  iflhmus,  288.     Dif- 
1 2  covers 
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covers  tlie  Southern  Ocean,  290.  Returns,  291.  Ts 
iiiperfcded  in  his  commarul  by  tlie  appointruetit  of  Pc- 
clrarias  Davila,  294.  Is  fined  by  Pedrarias  fur  formor 
traufadions,  295.  Is  appointed  licufnant-governor  of 
the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  and  marries  Pcdrarias's 
daughter,  298.  Is  arrefled  and  put  to  death  by  Pedra- 
rias, 300. 

£ark^  Jefuits,  a  produftion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  310,      *^ 

Barrercy  his  dcfcrij^tion  of  the  conllru£lii)ii  of  Indi»n  houfM) 
ii.  467.  ^  - 

Behaim^  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovcred  America 
falfelyalcribcd  to  him  by  fome  German  authors,  i.  371. 
Account  of  him  and  Ins  family,  372. 

Bebring  and  Tfchirikow,  Huflian  navigators,  thought  to 
have  difcovercd  the  north-weft  extremity  of  America 
from  the  eaftword,  ii.  41.  Uncertainty  of  their  ac- 
counts, 432. 

Bomlcazar^  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the  kingdom 
of  Qiiito,  iii.  52.  Is  deprived  of  his  command  by  Pi- 
zarro,  83. 

Benjamin  the  Jew  of  Tudela,  his  extraordinary  travel, 
i.  45. 

Bernaldes,  inftancc  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  men- 
tioned by  him,  ii.  473. 

Uethencourty  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers  and  pof- 
feflcs  the  Canary  lilands,  i.  54. 

Birdiy  an  account  of  thofe  natural  to  America,  ii,  22.  The. 
flight  of,  often  flrctch  to  an  immenfe  diflancc  from  land« 

i.  364. 
Bogota  in    America,    fome   account    of    the  inhabitaiita 

of,  i.    141.      Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmilhon  to  the 

Spaniards,  145.     Their  religious  dodlrines  and  rites, 

201. 
Byador-y  cape,  the  firft  dircoverv  of,  i.  60.     Is  doubled  by 

the  Portuguefe  difcoverens,  66. 
Bfiffit^  his  account  of  the  American  war-fong,  ii.  462. 
Bivadi/lay  Francis  de,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola  to  inquire  ii\fo 
-the  condudl  of  Columbus,  i.   220.     Sends  Coliuwbus 

home  in, irons,  222.     Is  degraded,  225.  230, 
BdigaMvllUi  .h.i  tfcfence  pf,  the.  Periplus  pf  tlanupj  i« 
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S^ugUSTt  M*  hb  charader  of  the  native  Peruvtans,  ii. 
445. 

Brafii,  the  coaft  of,  tUfcovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  i.  21*6. 
Remarks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  422. 

Bridges^  Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.  398. 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  feme  account  of  that 
province,  iii.  240. 

Bulh^  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifh  America,  before  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies, 
iii.  290.     See  Cruzado. 

Burial  oi  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  ii,  193. 
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CabraU  Alvarez,  a  Portuguefe  commander,  difcovers  the 
coail  of  Brafil,  i.  216. 

CacoOi  the  belt  in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanifh  Ame- 
rican colonies,  iii.  311.  The  preparation  of  chocolate 
from,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  335. 

Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from  Seville, 
iii.  321. 

California,  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando  Cor- 
tes, ii.  412.  The  true  ftate  of  this  country  long  un- 
known, iii.  231.  Why  depreciated  by  the  Jefuits, 
232.  Favourable  account  of,  given  by  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  233. 

Californians,  the  charafter  of,  by  P.  Venegas,  ii.  448. 

Campeachy,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  who  is  repulfed  by  the 
natives,  i.  340. 

Campomanes,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  charader  of  his  po- 
litical and  commercial  writings,  iii.  431.  His  ac- 
count cf  the  produce  of  the  Spaniih  American  mnies, 

Canary  iflands  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Clement  VI. 

i.  54.     Are  conquered  by  John  dc  Bethencourt,  ibid. 
Cannibals,  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  human  flelh  for  fub- 

fiflence,  though  often  for  revenge,  ii.   158.462. 
Canoes,    American,    the.   conAru6tJon    of,    defcribed,    ii. 

186. 

Caraccas, 
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CaraccaSy  eftahliftiment  of  the  company  trading  to  that 

coaft,  iii.  335.     Grc  ,th  of  the  trade,  425. 
Caribbee  iflands,   dil'covered   by  Columbus  in  his  fecond 

voyage,  i.  164. 
Car'il/beesy    their  fpirit   pecuHarly    fierce,    ii.  229.     Their 

character  by  M.  de  Chauvalon,  448.     Probable  con- 

jedlure  as  to  the  diftinilion   in  charader  between  them 

and  the  natives  of  the  '-.irger  iflands,  474. 
Carpini,  his   extraordinary   million  to  the   piince  of  the 

Tartars,  i.  46. 
Carthagena^  the   harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  befl   fortified 

of  any  in  all  the    Spanilh  American   dominions,  iii. 

244-  ,\ 
Carthaginians^  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among, 

i.  II.     The  famous  vojages  of  Planno  and  Himilco, 

Carvajaly  Francifco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca  de  Caftor's 
vi6tory  over  young  Almagro,  iii.  96.  Encourages 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  alfume  the  government  of  Peru, 
115.  Advifes  Pizarro  to  alTume  the  Ibvereignty  of 
the  country,  120.     Is  feized  by  Gafca  and  executed, 

^37- 
Cq/filioy    Bernal   Diaz    del,    charafter    of    his   Hilloria 

Vardadera   de   la   Conquilla  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  ii. 

477- 
CentenOf   DiPgo,    revolts   from   Gonzalo  Pizarro   to  the 

viceroy  of  Peru,  iii.  117.  Is  defeated  by  Carvajai,  and 
fecretes  himfelf  in  a  caVe,  119.  Sallies  out  and  feizes 
Cuzco,  132.  Is  reduced  by  Pizarro,  133.  Is  em- 
ployed by  Gafca  to  make  diCcovcries  in  the  regions 
about  the  river  Plata,  143. 

Chanvolofif  M.  de,  his  character  of  the  native  Caribbees, 
ii.  448. 

ChapetomSf  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  who  thus 
diftinguilhed,  iii.  277. 

Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  eltablifhes  packet-boats  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  colonies,  iii.  338.  Allows  free 
trade  to  the  windward  illands,  340.  Grants  the  colo» 
nies  a  free  trade  with  each  other,  343. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  de  Figueroa  to  Hif- 
paniola,  as  chief  judge,  to  regulate  tlie  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  319.     Caules  this  fubjeil  to  be  debated 
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before  him,  327.  Equips  a  fquadron  at  the  follcitation 
of  I'crtiinaml  Magellan,  ii.  393.  Refigns  his  claim  on 
the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguele,  399.  Appoints  Cortes 
governor  of  New  Spain,  402.  Rewards  him  on  coming 
home,'  410.  Eftablifhes  a  board  called  the  Audience  of 
New  Spain,  411.  His  confultations  on  American  af- 
fairs, iii.  97.     Eftablifhes  new  regulations,  103. 

Chili.^  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  iii.  60.  How  fubjcded 
by  the  Spaniards,  235.     Excellence  of  its  climate  and 

.  loii,  236.  Caui'e  of  its  being  negledled,  237.  Profpcct 
of  its  injprovement,  238. 

Chlquitos^  political  Hate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandcz> 
ii.  458. 

CkocoJate^  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  iii.  33^. 

Chfilula^  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with  fotue 
account  of  the  town,  ii.  288.  A  confpiracy  againft 
Cortes  difcover^d,  and  the  inhabitants  deft.royed, 
291. 

Ciceroy  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  358. 

Cinaloa^  political  Hate  of  the  people  there,  ii.  458.  Their 
mode  of  living,  466.  Are  dellitute  of  all  religion, 
470.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of  gold  found  there, 
iii.  399. 

Citiegui/Ia,  in  the  province  of  Sonor^i,  late  difcovcrics  of 
rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  231.  Pro- 
bable effeds  of  thefc  difcoveries,  ihld. 

Clavigeroy  M.  feveral  of  his  objeftions  anfwered,  iii.  417 — 

Clement  VI.  pope,  erects  the  Canary  iflands  into  at  king- 
dom, i.  54.  .     . 

Climates^  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  8.  T'hcri- 
operation  on  mankind,  226.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  in,  419. 

Cochineal^  an  important  produdion,.  almoH  pecuUar  to 
New  Spain,  iii.  310.  V  ,    : 

Coldy  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  cllm^e  of 
America,  ii.  8,     Caufes  of  this  peciUiarity^  lo. 

Colonies^  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and  trade 
of,  iii.  251.  Depopulation  the  firfl;  effe£l  of  them,. 
ibid.  Caufes  of  thi$  depopulation,  252.  The  fmall- 
pox  very  fatal  to,  254,  General  idea  of  tlic  Spanifli 
j)olicy  in,  260.     Early  iiiterpofitioj'  Qi  t\\R  iKgal  autho- 
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I^ty  In,  261.  An  exclufive  trade  the  firft  objccl  In, 
269.  ComparcJ  with  tliofe  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  270.  The  great  reftriftions  they  arc  lubjrdt 
to,  272.  Slow  pro^rel's  of  their  population  from  Eu- 
rope, 273.  Are  diicouraged  by  the  Hate  of  property 
there,  274.  And  by  the"  nature  of  their  ecclefiallical 
poHcy,  276.  1"he  various  claffes  of  people  in,  ibid. 
Ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of,  289.  Form  and  endow- 
ments of  the  church  there,  291.  Pernicious  effe^s  of 
monaftic  inftitutions  there,  292.  Chara6ler  of  the 
ecclefiaftics  there,  293.  Produ£lions  of,  302.  The 
•  mines,  304.  Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecas,  305. 
The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked,  306.  Fatal 
eflefts  of  this  ardour,  308.  Odier  commodities  that 
compofe  the  commerce  of,  310.  Amazing  increafe  of 
horned  cattle  there,  311.  Advantages  which  Spain 
formerly  derived  from  them,  313.  Why  thtj  fame  ad- 
vantages are  not  ftill  received,  314.  Guarda  CoOas 
employed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  331.  Tho 
ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced,  332.  And  galcons 
laid  afide,  333.  Company  of  the  Caraccas  inftitutcd, 
335.  Eftablifhment  of  regular  packet-boats  to,  338. 
Free  trade  permitted  between  them,  343.  Ncv/  regu- 
lations in  the  government  of,  344.  Reformation  of 
the  courts  of  juilice,  345.  New  diftribution  of  go- 
vernments, ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  ettablifhcd, 
346.  Attempts  to  reform  doineftic  p'^!  'y,  348.  1  heir 
trade  with  the  Philippine  iflands,  35':;.  Revenue  de- 
rived from,  by  Spain,  356.  Exuf-nce  ci  .dnrniftration 
there,  359,  State  of  population  i.  1.,  40.V.  The 
number  of  monaflerics  there,  413.  See  Alexico,  Peruy 
&c. 

Columbus^  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother  CiirlHo" 
pher  to  negociate  with  Henry  VII.  king  ot  England, 
i.  100.  The  misiortunes  of  his  voyage,  105.  Fol- 
lows his  brother  to  Hifpaniola,  176.  Is  veiled  with  tiiQ 
adminift ration  of  affairs  there  by  his  brother  on  l\is  re- 
ttirn  to  Spain,  1C8.  Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 
200. 

Coiumbttiy  Chriflopher,  birth  and  edncation  of,  i.  ^5. 
His  early  vo\aaes,  86.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifbou, 
88'.  .  His  geographical  reflections,  91.     ConcCi' <;:■  the 
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idea  of  mnkiiig  clifcovcrles  to  the  weftward,  qj,     OfTeji 
liis  icrviccs  to  the    Ccnocfc   fcnate,  97.     Caufe  of  iiis 
overtures  being  rejcdled  in   Portugal,  99.     Applies  to 
the  courts  of  Caftile  and  England,   100.    His  propofal, 
liow  treated  by  the  Spanifh  geographers,  102.     Ispa- 
ironifed  by   Juim    Perez,  106.       His   propofals   again 
rejedted,  108.     Is    invited  by  Isabella,  anil  engaged  in 
the  Spanilh  fcrvicc,   113.     Preparations  for  his  voyage, 
115.     The  atuount  of  his  equipment,  116.     Sails  fron^i 
Spain,     118.      His   vigilant    attention  to   cU  circum- 
flances  during  his  voyage,   1 21.     Apprehenfions  of  his 
crew,  122.     His  addrcis  in  quieting  their  cabals,   126. 
Indications  of  their  approaching  land,  128.     An  llland 
difcovered,   129.     He  lands,  131.     His  interview  with 
the  natives,   132.     Names  the   ifland  San    Salvadore, 
134.     Profecutcs  his  difcoveries  fouthward,  135.     Dif- 
covers,  and  lands  on,  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  136.     Dif- 
covers   Hifpaniola,    138.       Suffers    fhipwreck,    but   is 
faved  by  the  Indians,   139.     Builds  a  fort,  146.     Re- 
turns to  Europe,  150.     His  expedient  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  his  difcoveries  during  a  ftorm,  152.     Ar- 
rives at  the  Azores,    153.     Arrives  at  Lifbon,    154. 
His  reception  in  Spain,  155.     tlis  audience  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,   157.     His  equipment  for  a  fecond 
voyage,   160.     Difcovers   the    Caribbee   iflands,    164. 
Finds  his  colony  on   Hifpaniola  deftroyed,  165,   166. 
Builds  a  city,  which  he  calls  Ifabella,  168.   Vifits  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country,  170.     His  men  difcontentcd 
and  fadious,  172,  173.     Difcovers   the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica, 175.    Meets  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella, 
176.     The  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  and  begin   to" 
be  alarmed,   177,  178.     He  defeats  the   Indiaiis,  182. 
Exatts  tribute  from  them,  183.     Returns  to  Spain  to 
jullify  his  conduft,   188.     Is   furnifhed  with    a  more 
regular  plan  for  colonization,  191.     His  third  voyage, 
195.    Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  197.    Difcovers 
the  continent  of  America,   198.     State  of  Hifpaniola 
on  his  arrival,  200.     Compofes  the  mutiny  of  Roldan 
and   his  adherents,  203.     Is  diftrefied  by   the  fadlou* 
behaviour  of  his  men,    217.      Complaints  carried  to 
Spain  againft  him,  218,  219.     Is  fent  home  in  i'ronst 
242.     Clears  his  conduft,  but  is  not  rellored  to  his 

authority, 
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authority,    225.       His    follcltations    ncglefletl,    231. 
Forms  new  fchcmes  of  liifcovery,  232.     Engages  in  a 
fourth   voyage,    234.       His   treatment   at    Hilpaniola, 
235.      Searches  after  a  pafFage  to  the   Indian  ocean, 
237.     Is   fliipwrecked  on  the  coall  of  Jamaica,  239. 
His  artifice  to  fecure  the  friendfliip  of  the  Indians,  243. 
Is  deHvered,  and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola,  247.     Returns 
to  Spain,  248.     His  death,  250.     His  right  to  the  ori- 
ginal difcovery  of  America  defended,  369. 
Columbus^  Don  IDiego,  fues  out  !iis  claims  to  iiis   fathei's 
privileges,  i.  267.     Marries  and  goes  over  to   Hifpa- 
niola, 268.      Eftabliflies  a   pearl    lifliery    at    Cubagua, 
270.     Proje£ls  the  conqnefl  of  Cuba,  279.     His  mea- 
furcs  thwarted  by  P'crdinand,  303.     Returns  to  Spaiii, 

.  304- 
ComincrcCy  the  asra  from  which   its  commencement  is  to 

be  dated,  i.   3.     Motives  to  an   intercourfe  among  dif- 

tant  nations,  5.     Still  nourilhed   in  the  eallern  empire 

after  the  fubverfion  of   the   weflern,  37.     Revival  of, 

in  Euio})e,  40. 

Cotnpfifsy  mariner's,  navigation  extended  more  by  the 
invention  of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  oi  preceding  ages, 
i.  51.     By  whom  invented,  52. 

Condaminey  M.  Iiis  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  426.  His  remarks 
on  the  charai-ler  of  the  native  Americans,  446,  447. 

Co)igOy  the  kingdom  of,  difcovCicd  by  the  Portuguefe, 
i.  75-  ^' 

Cfjnjlatitinopky  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat  of 
the  Roman  empire  to,  i.  35.  CGaduued  a  coniiner- 
ciai  city  after  the  extindlion  of  the  vvellern  empire,  37. 
Became  the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  40. 

Cordovfiy  Francifco  Hernandez,  dilcovers  Yucatan,  i, 
339,     Is  repulfed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba, 

34r..;Ji;p'        ,  . 

C'jrita'^ '  ATrtnV.o,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  Spanifli  colonics,  iii.  351.  Charadcr  of  his 
Amerlcap  memoirs,  379.. 

Ccrt'cHy    Vernant'o,    his    birth,   education,    and   charaftcr, ' 
ii.'  213'.     Is  by  Velafquez  appoint-  d  commander  of  the 
aniiaiiTent  fitted  out  by  him   againll  New  6paiii,  234, 
Vclaliiuc/  becomes  jealous  of  him,   237,      \''clafquez 
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'  fends  orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  commHTion,  and  lay 
him  undier  an  arreit,  238.  Is  protected  by  his  troops, 
24.0.     -I  he  amount  ot  his  forces,    .'41.     Reduces  the 

'  Indians  at  Tabafco,  243.  .Arrives  at  St.  Juan  dc 
Uhia,  244.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  com- 
manders, 246.  Sends  prefents  to  Montezuma,  249. 
Receives,  others  in  return,  250.  His  fchemcs,  256. 
Eilahlilhes  a  form  of  civil  goverment,  260.  Refigns 
his  coinminion  under  Velafquez,  and  alfumes  the  com- 
mand ixi  the  king's  name,  263.  His  friendOiip  courted 
by  the  Zempoallans,  264.  Builds  a  fort,  267.  Con- 
cludes a  formal  alliance  with  fcvcral  caziques,  ibid. 
Difcovers  a  confplracy  among  his  men,  and  dellroys 
his  Ihips,  271.  Advances  into  the  country,  274.  Is 
oppofed  by  the  Tlafcalan.s,  277.  Cuncludes  a  peace 
with  them,  284.     His   rafh   zeal,    2S6.     Proceeds  to 

■  Cholula,  288.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  againft  him 
here,  and  dellroys  the  inhabitru'ts,  291.  Approaches 
in  fight  of  the  capital  city  of  .iViexico,  292.  His  firft 
interview  w ah  Montezum:!,  294.  His  anxiety  at  his 
fituation  in  the  city  (.f  Mexico,  301.  Seizes  Monte- 
zuma, 305.  Orders  ium  to  he  fettered,  309.  Realbiis 
of  his  condufi:,  ibid.  Prevail*  on  Montezuma  to  own 
h-imfelfa  vaffal  to  the  Spanilli  crown,  313.     Amount 

•  and  divifiun  of  his  treaiure,  315.  Enrages  the  Mexi- 
cans by  his  imprudent  zeal,  319.  An  armament  fent 
by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him,  323.  His  deliberations 
on  this  event,  326.  Advances  to  meet  Narvaez,  330. 
Defeats  Narvaez,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  334.  Gains 
over  the  Spanifli  foldiers  to  his  intereft,  335.     Returns 

.  to  Mexico,  338.  His  impioper  condu£l  on  his  arrival, 
339.  Is  refolutely  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  340. 
Attacks  them  in  return  without  fuccefs,  341.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  343.  His  extraordinary  efcape  from 
(le/.th,  3.^.5.     Abandons  the  city  of  Mexico,  346.     Is 

,  attacked    by  the  Mexicans,  347.     Plis  great    lolfes  in 

.  the  encounter,  348.  Diflicuities  of  his  retreat,  350. 
Battle  of  Otumba,  352.  Defeats  the  Mexicans,  354. 
Mucinous  fpirit  of  his  troops,  357.     Reduces  the  Te- 

^  peacans,    359.     Is   flrengthencd  by    feve»al  reinforce- 
ments, 361.      Returrus   to    Mexico,  362.       Eftablifiies 
his  head-quarters  at  Tezeuco,  365.     Reduces  or  conci- 
liates 
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liates  the  furroimding  country,  366.  Cab;ils  amon^ 
li!s  troQps,  368.  Hrs  pnideiice  in  fupprciling  tl)€iu, 
369.  Builds  and  hninclies  a  fleet  ot"  brigantines  on  the 
lake,  372,  Befiegc;  Mexico,  374.  Makes  a  grand 
afl'aiilt  to  take  the  city  by  florm,  but  is  rcpnlfed,  379. 
Evades  tlie  A'lexican  propliecy,  382.  Takes  Guati- 
mo/.in  prifoner,  386.  Gains  poirefhon  of  the  city, 
387.  And  of  the  whole  empire,  390.  Defeats  an- 
other attempt  to  fapcrfede  hiin  in  his  comniand,  400. 
Is  appointed  governor  of  New  Spain,  402  His 
fchcmcs  and  arrangements,  ibid.  Cruel  treatment  of 
the  natives,  403.  His  condn(Sl  fnhjeded  to  inquirv, 
/!.o8.  Returns  to  Spain  to  judify  himfcif,  \bid.  Is  re- 
warded by  the  enij)cror  Charles  V.  41c.  Goes  back 
to  Mexico  with  limited  powers,  411.  Difcovcrs  Ca- 
lifornia, 412.  Returns  to  Spain  and  dies,  413.  In- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  475.  Authors  who  wrote  of  his  conc^ueil 
of  New  Spain,  476,  477. 

Council  oi  x\\ft  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  267. 

Creoles^  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  chara6ler  of, 
iii.  278. 

Croglfitiy  colonel  George,  his  account  of  tlie  difcovery  of 
the  bones  of  a  large  extinfl  I'pecies  of  animals  in  North 
America,  ii.  427. 

Crujades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advan- 
tages derived    from,  by   the  European  nations,    i.  42, 

,43-  .  .        . 

Crwzado^  bulls  of,  pul)Iinied   regularlv  every  two  years  in 

the  Spanifh  colonies,  iii.  3^7.     Prices  of,  and  amount 

of  tlie  fale  at  the  laft  publication,  432. 

Ciiha^  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chrillopher  Columbus, 
i.  136.  Is  failed  round  by  Ocampo,  267.  The  con- 
quelt  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velafquez,  278.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and  his  repartee  to  a 
friar,  279.  Columbus's  enthuiiaflic  defcription  of  a 
liarbour  in,  365.  The  tobacco  produced  there,  ihe 
fineft  in  all  America,   iii.  311. 

Cubagua^  a  pearl  fifhery  elhiblilhed  there,  t.  270. 

Cumanuy  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treatment  bv  the 
Spaniards;,  i.  332.     The  country    d^folated  by    Diego 

Ocamp^^,  335-  '.v,  ■    ^  ''  '"'        '    ■    •  "        ^ 
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(^IHnco^  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire*  founded  B>' 
Manco  Capac,  iii.  22.     Is  fci^cd  by  Pizarro»  52.     Is 


beiieged  by  the  Peruvians,  64.     Is  Xurpiifed  by  Alma- 
v  gi^Q*  "S«    is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  tlie  T 
Was  the  only  city  in  all  Peru,  223.  ,     ,  , 
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Dancingy  the  love  of,  a  favourite  pafTion  among  the  Amcp 

ricans,  ii.   199. 
Darien^  the   ifthmus  of,  defcribed,  i.  286.     The  increafe 
.  of  fcttlenient  there,    obllruded  by  the  noxioufncfs  of 

the  climate,  iii.   242. 
De  Solisy  his  unfortunate  expedition  up   the  river  Plata, 


1.  302. 


De  ScliSy  Antonid,  charadlcr  of  his  HiRoria  de  la  Con- 
(juiRa  dc  Mexico,  ii.  478. 

D  Efquilacbey  prince,  viccrf>y  of  Peru,  his  vigorous  mea- 
lurcs  for  reftrainiug  the  exceiies  of  the  regular  clergy 
there,  iii.  297.     Rendered  ineffeflual,  298. 

DiaZy  Bartholomevv^,  difcovcrs  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

b  "9-. 
D'Ji'ovcrieSf  the  difference  between  thofe  made  by  land, 

and  thofe  by  Tea,  Hated,  i.  357. 

DoihvcUy  Iiis  objetlions  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  exploded, 

'•  351' 

Domi^igOy  St.  on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  founded  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  i.  200. 

Dominicans^  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publickly  remonftrate 
againfl  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  305. 
See  Las  Qifas. 

DrunkcHhfJs,  Ihong  propenfiLy  of  the  Americans  to  in- 
dulge m,  i.  215.  . 


t. 


£ari!j,  the. globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the   an- 
,.  tients,  i.   32.  ,,  ./m  :.w.  '.    r>'  iyy''''fO)':^  ,'■  '  ■  ■'■ 

Hi-Q^iiar.Sy    auticnt,    ftate   of    comnieirte   ^nd  riavigation 
tjiuong  them,  i.  6,    ^    ^     .  .....    - 

El  Daradoy 
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'JB7  Dorado^  wonderful   reports  of  a  country   fo  cjiljtd, 

*i  made  by  Francis  Orellana,  iil.  86.       •  "'i- -'■'''•*" 

EUphunt.,  that  ammal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  ii.  428. 

EJcurial^  curious  calendar  difcovered  in  the  Library  there 
by  Mr.  Wacidiiove,  iii.  388.  Defcription  of  tnat  va- 
luable monument  of  Mexican  art,  389. 

Efquimaux  Indians,  refcmblance  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  the  Greenlanders,  ii.  45.  Some  account 
of,  160.  468. 

Eugene  IV.  }X)pe,  grants  to  the  Portugnefe  an  exclufive 
right  to  all  the  countries  they  (hould  difcover,  from 
t  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India,  i.  70. 

Europe^  how  affeded  by  the  difmemberment  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  by  the  barbarous  nations,  i.  36.  Revival 
r  of  commerce  and  navigation  in,  40.  Political  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  crufadcs,  43. 


F 


Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.  Sec  Columbus  and  IfabcUa. 
•  Turns  his  attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of 
American  aflPairs,  i.  261.  Don  Diego  de  Columbus 
fues  out  his  father's  claims  againft  him,  267.  Ere£ls 
two  governments  on  the  continent  of  America,  272, 
i  Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien,  and  fuperfcdes  Balboa,  293. 
Appoints  Balboa  licu;enant-governor  of  the  countries 
on  the  South  Sea,  298.  Sends  Dias  de  Solis  to  difcover 
a  weftern  palFage  to  the  Moluccas,  302.  Thwarts  the 
(  fmeafurcs  of  Diego  Columbus,  303.  His  decree  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  307. 

Fernandez^  Don  Diego,  characler  of  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru,  iii.  366. 

Fernamlez^  P.  his  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the 
Chiquitos,  ii.  458. 

Figueroa^  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hif- 
paniola,  with  a  commiflion  to  examine  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  natives,  i.  319.  Makes  an  expe- 
riment to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  Indians,  333. 

Florida^  difcovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  i.  280.  The 
chiefs  there  hereditary,  ii.  135.  Account  of,  from  Al- 
varo  Nuguc/i  Cabccii  de  Vaca,  ii.  452. 
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Fhfa,  Spanifh,  fomc  account  of,  iii.  321. 

i'ovjeca^  biihop  of  Badujos,  muifker  for  Indian  alT.iirx, 
obflruils  the  plan*  of  colonlzatiion  and  dilcovery  forriietl 
by  Columbus,  i.  184.  195.  Pafionizcs  ihe  cxpcUiuou 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojcda,  212. 


GnUonsy  Spanlfli,  the  nature  and  pinpofe  of  thefe  ■  efTcls, 
iii.  321.     Arrangement  of  their  voyage,  322. 

Gnivezy  Don  Jofcph,  feriL  to  difcover  ii/c  true  Hate  of 
Califoniia,  iii.   233. 

Gamftf  Vafco  de,  his  voyage  for  difcovery,  i.  206.  Dou- 
bles the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  208.  Anchors  before 
the  city  of  Mchnda,  ibid.  Arrives  at  Calecut  in  Malabar, 
2og. 

Ginning^  ftrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to,  ii. 
202. 

Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  pofition 
of  that  river,  i.  356. 

Cajca,  Pedro  de  la,  lent  to  Peru  as  prefident  of  the  Court 
of  Audience  in  Lima,  iii.  125.  His  charadler  and 
moderation,  ibid.  The  powers  he  was  veiled  with, 
126.  Arrives  at  Panama,  128.  Acquires  poil'eflion 
of  Panama  with  the  fleet  and  forces  there,  130.  Ad- 
vances towards  Cuzco,  135.  Pizarro's  troops  defert 
to  him,  136.  His  moderate  ufe  of  the  vittory,  137. 
Devifes  employment  for  his  foldiers,  143.  His  divi- 
fiou  of  the  country  among  his  followers,  144.  The 
difcontents  it  occafions,  145.  Reftores  order  and  go- 
vernment, 146.    His  reception  at  his  return  to  Spain, 

Geminusj  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.   358. 
Geographyy  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  confined  among 

the  ancients,  i.  31.     Became  a  favourite  ftudy  among 

the  Arabians,  39. 
Giants^  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers,  uncon- 

firnled  by  recent  difcoveries,  i.  50.  ii.  442,  443^ 
Gioiciy  Havio,  the  inventor  of  the  manner's  compafs,  I. 

Gkbe^  its  division  into  zone J  by  the  ancients,  u  %2» 

.......v-.v.:  ....  Gold, 
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Gohl,  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was  acquaint- 
ed, iii.  237.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of,  found  in 
the  mines  at  Cinaloa,  399. 

GonMtfiy  charafcter  of  his  Cronlca  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna, 

ii.  476. 

Good  hope^  Cape  of,  difcovcied  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
i.  79. 

Govffn/nenty  no  vlfible  form  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  134.     Exceptions,   137. 

Gran  Chaco^  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among 
the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,  ii.  460. 

Granada^  nev/  kingdom  of,   ii     America,   by   whom   re- 


duced  to  tlie  Spanilh  domii       ',  iii.  247.     Its  climate 
and  produce,  248.     A  vice         lately  ellabllflried  there, 

Greeks^  ancient,  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery 
among  them,  i.  16.  Their  commercial-  intercourfe 
with  other  nations  very  limited,  18,  19. 

Greenland,  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  ii.  45. 

Crijiilva,  Jwan  de,  lets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,  i.  342.  Difcovers  and  gives  name  to  New 
Spain,  343.  His  reafons  for  not  planting  a  colony  in 
his  nevvlv  difcovered  lands,  346. 

Gunrda  Collas  employed  by  vSpain  to  check  illicit  trade 
in  the  American  colonies,  iii.   331. 

Gua/imala,  the  indigo  there  fupenor  to  any  in  America, 
iii.   3II- 

Gunti-iTzin.,  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma, 
fuccceds  Quetlavaca  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  ii. 
364.  Repulies  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in  llorm- 
ing  the  city  of  Mexico,  379.  Is  taken  prifoner  by 
Cortes,  386.  Is  tortured  to  difcover  his  treafure,  389. 
Is  hanged,  405. 

Guiana,  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceflive  fertility  of  the  foil 
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Hanm^   his  Periplus  defended,    ■with  an  account  af  his 

voyage,  i.  351- 
Jiatiiey,    a  cazique  of  Cuba,    his    cruel    treament,    and 

meinorable  repartee  to  a  Erancifcau  friar,  i.  279. 
-■''•  14  Hawhejworth'i 
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Hikukcfitwrthh'voyxigct^  account  of  New  Holland,"  an^' 
the  inhabitants  from,  ii.  454. 

Heut\    the  different  degrees   of,     in    the  old  and   nevr 
continents,     accounted     for,      ii.    419.       Eftiniated, . 
436. 

Henry  Prince  of  Portugal,     his   charailer   and    ftudies, 
'i.  61.     Expeditions  formed  by  his  order,  63.     Applies 
fof  a  papal  grant  of  his  new  difcoveries,   69.     His 
death,  72. 

Herrada,   Juan  de,  affaffiriates  Francis    Pizarro,   iii.  90*;'  ^ 
Dies,  95-  .       . 

Herreroy  the  beft  hiftorian  of  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spain,  ii.  478.  His  account  of  Orellana's  voyage, 
iii.  376. 

Hifpaniolfiy     the    ifland    of,    difcovered    by    Chriftophef 
Cohimbus,    i.    138.      His  tranfadions    with  the   nai 
tives,   139.     A  colony  left   there  by  Columbus,   148. 
The     colony     deilroyed,     166.       Columbus   builds    a 
city     called     Ifabclla,      168.       The    natives    ill-ufed, 
and    begin    to    be    alarmed,    177.      Are    defeated    by 
the    Spaniards,    182.      Tribute    exa£led    from    them« 
183.     They   ichcme   to    ftarve   the    Spaniards,    185. 
iSt.    Domingo    founded    by   Bartholomew   Columbus, 
200.     Columbus  lent    home   in    irons  by  Bovadilh, 
222.     Nicholas  de  Ovando  appointed  governor,  226/:   .. 
Sinnmary  view  of  the  condudl  of  the  Spaniards  to-^'^ 
wards   the  natives  of,    254.     Unhappy  fate  of  Ana-' 
coana,  255.      Great  produce   from   the  mines   therb,' 
259.      The   inhabitants     diminilh,   262.     The    Spa-"  ^- 
niards  recruit  them  by  trepanning   the  natiN^es  of  the     , 
Lucayos,   264.    Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Columbus,'  '^^ 
269,     The   natives  of,    ahnoft  extirpated  by   flavery,' 
278.  304.      Controvcrfy   concerning    the    treatment' 
of  them,  305.     Columbus's  account   of  the  humami^  '  ' 
treatment    he    received    from  the    natives    of,    366V'' 
Curious  inftance  of  luperftition  in  the  Spanifli  plantd^i"^ 
there,  ii.  427. 

Holguiriy    Pedro  Alvarez,    creds  t\ie   royal    ftandard   fn'^'  , 
Peru,  in  oppofition  to   the  younger Almagro,  iii.. 95«^-^\ 
Vaca   de   Callro   arrives^   and   ttifumcs  the  coriima'ndj''  '' 
96. 
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^i/r/^r,  his  accpunt  (>f  thenayig<itioiiof  thcaiudentOffieJ^ 

lipnduraSt  the  value  of  that  CQuntr)',  owing  to  i^s  pr0V\ 

<iu6lion  of  the  Jogwood  tree,  iii.  235.  :      j. 

Horned  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh  Af- 


rica, in.  311. 
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Horjesy  aftoniftiment  and  miftakesof  the  Mexicans  at  the 
firft  fight  of  them,  ii.  484-  Expedient  of  the  Peru- 
vians to  render  them  incapable  of  atlioii,  iii.  376. 

Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  charadcr  and  taMii^yyt . 

iii-  25.  _  .:c..  .1'  ! 

Huajcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  his  brother  Ata- 
bualpa's  fucceflion  to  Quito,  iii.  26.     Is  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Atahualpa,  ibid.    Solicits  the  afhilance 
of  Pizarro  againft  his  brother,  28.     Is  put  to  death  hy.\ 
order  of  Ataliualpa,  39.  -    •  -,.,,.,    s 
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yamaica  dlfcovercd  by  Chriftophcr  Columbus,  i.  175. 

Jeronu^  St.  J  -ee  monks  of  that  order  Tent  by  cardinal 
Ximenes  to  Hifpaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  i.  312.  Their  conduit  under  this  commifhon, 
316.     Are  recalled,  319.  . 

yefuitSf  acquire  an  abiolute  dominion  ovfir  California, 
iii.  232.  Their  motives  lor  depreciating  the  country, 
ibid. 

Jewsy  ancient  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them,  i.  10.  v.    > 

Incas  oi.Vtxw^  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii.  23, 
202.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion  and  po4 
licy,  204.     See  Peru. 

India,.,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to,  i.  21.  The  commerce  with  how  carried  on  in 
ai^qieat  tinies,  27,  28.  And  when  arts  began  to  revive 
in  Europe,  40.  Ihe  iirit  voyage  made  round  the  Ciipc 
of  pood  Hope,  207.     :h     t'-w-^      ....,f.MA    ,n{v/t 

/wd'/fl/t;,  in  Spanilh  Americ?i.     See  Americans,    ,j(,,, 

lb 


JndieSfW^^iip  why  Coluiubus'j,  difcoveries  were  lb  named, 
i.  160. 

Innocent 
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Irnnemf  IV.  pope,  his  extrordinary  mi(fion  to  the  prince  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  45,  46. 

Inquifttiorij  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  firft  introduced 
into  Portugal,  i.  361. 

Infe£}s  and  reptiles,  why  fo  numerous  and  noxious  in  Ame- 
rica, ii.  20. 

Johnl.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  fent  (hips  to  ex- 
•  plore  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  i.  58.  His  fon  prince 
Henry  engages  in  thefe  attempts,  61. 

yohn  II.  king  of  Portugal,  patronifes  all  attempts  towards 
difcoveries,  i.  75.  Sends  an  embafly  to  Abyffinia,  80. 
His  ungenerous  treatment  of  Coltimbus,  99.   1     jovX 

Jron^  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  were  unacquainted  with 
this  metal,  ii.  125,  126. 

Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perea  in 
behalf  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  106.  is  again  ap- 
plied to  by  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  no.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  equip  him,  11 2.  Dies,  248.  Her  real  motives 
for  encouraging  difcoveries  in  America,  iii.  255. 

Ifabella^  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola,  built  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  168. 

//fl/y,  the  firft  country  in  Europe,  where  civilization  and 
arts  revived  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
i.  40.  The  commercial  fpirit  of,  adive  and  enterprif- 
jng,  42. 


i 


Ladrone  iflands,    difcovered  by  Ferdinand   Magellan,  ii.         | 
396.  •',!'•'•  '.;.'  )■;  <j^  '»■/  % 

Lakesy  amazing  fizeof  thofe  in  North  America,  ii.  4.  f 

Las  CafaSy  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hi(paniola  to  (b- 
licit  the  caule  of  the  enflaved  Indians  at  the  court  of         | 
Spain,  i.  311.     Is  fent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal 
-  Ximenes,  313.     Returns  diflatisfied,  314.  318.     Pro- 
'  •"   cures  a  new  commiffion  to  be  fent  over  on  this  fubjed, 
319.     Recommends  thefchemeof  fupplying  the  colo- 
'>'•■  nies  with  negroes,  322.    Undertakes  a  new  colonyj-3l3. 
His  conference  with  the  biiTiop  of  Darien '  before  the 
'*•  emperor  Charles  V.  328.     Goes  to  America  to  ckrry        ^ 
his  fchemes  into  execution,  330.     Circumftances  un-        .^ 
'-  favourable  to  him,  333.     His  final  mifcarriage,  334.        ^ 

Revives 
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},-? Revives  his  reprefentations  in  favour  of  the  In^ansi  srt 
tlie  defire  of  the  emperor,  iii.  loi.     Compofes.atreatife 
1      on  the  deilrudion  of  America,  io2.  .      .  .,y 

Leoriy  Pedro  Cieza  de,  charadler  of  his  Chronica  del  Peru, 

iii.  366. 
Lery,  his  defcription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 

Toupinambos,  ii.  463. 
.  hintOy  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  iii.  59. 
Lijion^  Mr.   the  Britifh  minifter  at  Madrid,  his  anfwer  to 
JiTi  feveral  interefting  inquiries  relating  to  the  admiHion  of 
.    •■  Indians  into  holy  orders,  iii.  421. 
Logivoody  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Honduras  and  Yucatan,  iii.  234.     Pohcy  of 
the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the  EngUih  trade  in,  ibiJ. 
'  Louis y  St.  king  of  France,   bis  embaffy  to  the  chart  of 

the  Tartars,  i.  47. 
:  Lo'z.anoy  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among 
the  natives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii.  460. 
Luque^  Hernando  de,  a  prieft,  aflbciates  with   Pizarro  ir> 
>f   his  Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  4. 
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Madeirny  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  64. 

MadoCy  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his  voyage  and 

difcovery  of  North  America  examined,  i.  373. 
Magellan^  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantic  fizeof  the 
Patagonians,  ii.  81.    The  exiftence  of  this  giganti*  race 
yet  to  be  decided,  83.  442,  443.     His  introdudlion  to 
the  court  of  Gaftile,  391.     Is  equipped  with  a  fquadron 
-<.  \  ior  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  393.     Sails  through  the  £a- 
](.  tmous  ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  395.     Difcovers  tlic 
'i     iLadrone  and  Philippine  iflands,  396.     Is  killed,  ibid. 
\Magnety  its  property  of  attrading  iron  known  to  tlie  an- 
^jjvjcfents,  but  not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  16.     Extraordi- 
-(!  nary  advantages  rcfulting  from  this  difcovery,  51. 
\Mah^  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spanilh  Ame- 
».  t  rica,  iii.  328. 
(Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  accpunt  of, 

-(i;;  iii%  -22,  23.    2fi>3.     -J  f    ,r■^^ur.'^■n     r.Wli    .rtni-iijl    'iif 

:iil^ndmlle^8a]<>hni  his  ea Hern  travels,  with  a  chartt<3er 

;f>.'i«f^jis  writings,  i.  50. 

Mamhy 
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Manila,  the  colony  of»-  eftabaftied  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
iii.  353.     Tradie  between,  and  South  America,  Hid.    •- 

Mankindt  their  difpofition,  and  manners  formed  by  their 
fituation,  ii*  29.  Hence  refcmblances  to  be  traced  in 
very  diftatit  places  without  communication,  30.  Have 
uniformly  attained  the  greateft  perfe6lion  of  their  nature 
in  temperate  regions,  226. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  travels  in  the 
Eaft,  i.  48. 

Alareji,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  between  the 
Illinois  and  Machilimakinac,  ii.  455.  <;  - 

Mariana^  Donna,  a  Mexican  Have,  her  hiftory,  ii.  245.    ' 

Maritius,  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  polition  of  China,  i.  363. 

Martyr^  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  the  firlt  diicovery  of 
America,  i.  377»  ^ 

Mejiizosy  in  the  Spanifli  American  colonies,  diftinflion  be- 
tween them  and  Mulatroes,  iii.  279. 

Metalsy  ufefiil,  the  original  natives  of  America  totally  un- 
acquainted with,  ii.  125. 

Mexicans^  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  compared 
with  later  difcoveries,  ii.  47.  Their  paintings  few  in 
number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning,  iii.  156.  Two 
collcdions  of  them  difcovered,  157,  note.  Defcrip- 
tions  of  their  hiftorical  pi£tures,  381.  Various  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  number  of  human  vi<5iims  fa- 
crificed  by  them,  389.  Their  language  furniflied  with 
refpedtful  terminations  for  all  its  words,  381.  Hovr 
they  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  government,  382. 

Mexli*^  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coaft  of,  ii. 
245.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  officers,  246. 
Information  fent  to  Montezuma,  with  fome  Spanilh 
prefents,  249.  Montezuma  fends  prcf'ints  to  Cortes, 
with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capital,  250.  State 
of  the  empire  at  tliat  time,  251.  The  Zempoallans 
court  the  triendfhip  of  Cortes,  264.  Several  caziques 
enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,  267,  Charader  of 
the  natives  of  Tlafcala,  275.  The  Tlafcalans  re- 
duced to  fue  for  peace,  283.  Arrival  of  Cortes  at 
the  capital  city,  294.  The  city  dcfcribed,  298.  Mon- 
tezuma acknowledges  himfelf  a  vafi'al  to  the  Spaniftt 
crown,  313.  Amount  of  the  treafure  collc^ed  by 
CoECes,  315.      Reafuns  of  gold  being  found  in  fuch 
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fmall  quaotities,  316.     The  Mexicans  enraged  by  tli|.« 
impFudent    zeal  of  Cortes,    319;      Attack   Alvarado 
during  the  abfence  of  Gortes,  336.      Their  iKfolutat, 
attack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  340.     Death  of' 
Montesuma,    344.      The   city  abandoned  by   tortes, 
^6.     dattle  of  Otumba,  352.      The  Tepeacam  re- 
duced,   359.      Preparations   o(   the    Mexicans   againft 
tl»e  return  of  Cartes,  362.      Coites  befieges  the  city 
with  a   fleet  on  the  lake,    375.      The  S).-iniards  re- 
pulfed  in  ilorming  the  city,  379.     Guatimozin  taken 
prifoner,  386.     Cortes  appointed  governor,  402.     His 
fchernes  and  arrangements,  il>tiL     Inhuman  treatment 
of.  the   natives,  403.     Reception  of  the  new   regula- 
tions there,  iii.  105.     A  retrofpeil  into  the  form  of 
government,  policy,  and  art;;  in,   151.     Our  informa- 
tion concerning,  very  imperfect,  154.     Origin  of  the 
monarchy,  156.     Number  and  greatnefs  of  the  cities, 
162.     Mechanical  profcffions  there  dillinguilhed  from 
each  other,  164.     Diftindlion  of  ranks,  165.     Politi- 
cal inftitutions,    168.      Power"  and  fplendor  of  their 
monarchs,  171.      Order  of  government,  172.     Provi- 
fion  for  the  fupport  of  it,  /^'</.     Police  of,  173.     Their 
arts,  174.   Their  paintings,  177.   Their  method  of  com- 
puting time,   182.      Their  wars   continual  and  fero- 
cious, 183.     Their  funeral  rites,  185.     .  ImperfeftJon 
of  their  agriculture,  ibii/.     Doubts  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  186.     Little  intercourfe  among  its 
feveral   provinces,   188.      Ignorance  of  Money,   189, 
State  of  their  cities,  191.     Temples  and  other  public 
buildings, /i/V.  192.     Religion  of,  197.     Caufes  of  the 
depopulation  of  this  country,  252.    The  fmall-pox  very 
fatal  there,  254.     Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining 
there,  2581.     Lift  and  charadtcr  of  thofe  authors  who 
wrote  accounts  of  the  conqueft  of,  ii.  476.     Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  aqueciudl  for  the  fupply  of  the  capital  city, 
iii.  383.      See  Colonies. 
Michaely  St.  the  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difcovered  and 
named  by  Balboa,  i.  290.     The  colony  of,  eftabliflied 
by  Pizarro,  iii.  21. 
Mfgrafians  of  mankind,  why  firft  made. by  land,  i.  l».  :. 
Min^i  hamxn^  the  efforts  of  it  pi^oppxtioned  to  the  wants 
(rfthcbody,  ii.  96.  ^^^.  .. 
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Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  induceiqent  to  pppu- 
fottoti^  iii.  229.  Some  account  of,  300.  Their  pro- 
duce, 305.  The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked- 
3Cf6.  ■  futal  cffeds  of  this  ardor,  308.  Evidence  of' 
the  j)crrticiou9  cffe£ls  of  labouring  in  them,  411.  Of 
Mexico^  total  produce  of,  to  the  Sj)anilh  revenue,  436,. 
437, 438.  ,      :.  "    J  ■ 

Moiuccn  \i\zx\iij  the  Spanlfh  claims  Ori^  (old  tythd^ih- 
peror  Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguefe,  ii.  399. 

Monajlic  inftitutions,  the  pernicious  effetts  of,  in  the  Spa- 
ntfh  American  colonies,  iii.  292.  Number  of  convents 
there,  413. 

Monfooris^  the  periodical  cotirfe  of,  when  difcovered  by  na- , 
vigators,  i.  27. 

Montefinoy  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  pub-^ 
Hcly  rcmonflrates  againil  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  In^ 
dian'j,  i.  305. 

Montezuma^  the  firll  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniard*^ 
of  this  prince,  i.  345:     Receives  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Fernando  Cortes  in  his  dominions,  ii.  248., 
His  prefents  to  Cortes,  250.     Forbids  him  to  approach , 
his  capital,  251.     State  of  his  empire  at  this  time, 
ibid.     His  charader,  252.     His  perplexity  at  the  arri-, 
val  of  the  Spaniards,  253.    His  timid  negociations^  withi 
Cortes,  254.      His  fcheme  for  deftroymg  Corics  at 
Cholula  difcovered,  290.     His  irrefolute  condud,  i,^^* 
His  lirft  interview  with   Cortes,  ibid.      Is  feized  by 
Cortes,  and  confined  to  the  Spanifli  quarters,  306,     l^ 
ii^ttcred,  309.      Acknowledges  himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the 
Spanifti  crown,  313.     Remains  inflexible  with  regard 
to  religion,  318.      Circumftances  of  his  death,  344. 
Acount  of  a  gold  cup  of  his,  in  England,  iii.  384. 

Mulattoesy  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  explanation 
of  this  diftin^lion,  iii.  279^1  '  -i'  ''   nut  fOgJiU  eiC!^;.'.«vv,0 

N       '."Os  .1  ,liiii.lli  itf.  tid  0}  Jt 

NarvatXy  Pamphilo,  is  fcntby  Velafquep  "mtfuan^ar^iBb- 
mcnt  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede'X2ortes,  ii;  324ir^  Tikes 
pofleffioo  of  ZeaqxNuUai  3^ij     'I^  Melted  an^t^k^A> 
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J>rironer  by  Cortes,  334,.     How  he  carricU  oi^^  hif  ?pi* 

.relbomtence  with  Montezutnu,  49l|.  ..  i  V       -r   rr>\A-% 

l^atchez^  an  American  nation,  their  political  initituticns, 
,iji,  137,  138.  ^aufo  of  their  tame  fiibmidion  to  rije 
$paiiiards,  142.     Their  rehgious  dodrincs,  143.,      / 

N(riftg(iticiny  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  man- 
l^ir^,  i.  2.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial 
intcrcourfe,  3.  Impcrfedions  of,  among  the  an- 
cients, 6.  More  improved  by  the  invention  of  tiic 
mariner's  compafs,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding 
ages,  5 1 .  The  firft  naval  difcoveries  undertaken  by 
Portugal,  55. 

IljfegroeSi  their  peculiar  fituation  under  the  Spanlfli  domi- 
nion in  America,  iii.  280. 

Newfoundland^  its  fituation  defcribed,  ii.  418. 

New  HoUandy  fome  account  of  the  country  and  inhabitants,  . 

»>•  454; 
New  Spain,  difcove;red  and  named  by  Juan  de  Grijalva, 

i..  343.     See  Mexico. 
Ntgnoy  Alonfo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i.  214.  ,  i^ 

Norwegians  might  in  a^^cient  times  have  migrated  to,  arid 

colonized  America,  li.  46. 
Nugnez\t\2i,  Blafco,  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  enforce 

tne  New  regulations,  iii.    105.     His  character,  no. 

Commits  Vaca  de  Caftro  to  prifon,  in.     Diffenfions 

between  him  and  the  court  of  audience,  113.   .Is  con- 
.  fined,  114.     Recovers  his  liberty,  116.     Refumes  his 

cpmmand,  ;3/V.     Is  purfucd  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,   1 18. 

,)s  defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro,  119.  .  „.,,  ,  .:-^ 
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OcampOy  Diego,  fcnt  with  a  fquadron  from  Hifpaniola  to 
defolate  the  country  of  Cumana,  i.  332.  335. 

OcampOy  Sebaftian  de,  fir II  fails  round  Cuba,  and  difcovers 
it  to  be  an  ifland,  i.  267. 

Ocean,  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  between 
diftant  countries,  continued  long  a  formidable  barrier^ 
mM.\"  Sec  Compafs  axvi  Navigation,  o*.  ,jjiy.'M   nuyr.n 

OJeda,Ji\o9zodQiihi»  private  cxpetiition  to  the  Weft  In^ 
dicsv'  ii;  212.  His  fecond  voyage,  227.  Obtains  a 
government  on  the  continent,  272. 

H  h  2  Olmedo, 
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jO>Aw^</l'«i  Father.  Bartholomew  dc,  checks  the  ra(h  zeal  of 
^, ,  Canus  at  TUH.iU  in  Mexico,  ii.  aS^.  Js  M*i  by  Co;Ttc3 
.^•forcgociatCiwith  Nan'aez,  327,  \., )....;,    VI  " 

Orellatiay  Trancis,  is  appointed  to  the  commanu  of  a  hark 
.Inbuilt  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  dcfcrt.s  him,  iii*  84. 
Sails  down  the  Maragiion,  85.  Returns  to  Spain  with 
.•  a  report  of  wonderful  dilcovcries,  86,  Hcrjcra's  ac- 
count of  his  voyage,  376.  ,,  ,,,  ...  ,i!  1  I 
Orgognez  commands  Alinagro's  party  againtt  the  Plzarros, 

and  is  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iir.  75. 

OrlnocOf  the  great  river  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftophcr  Co- 

•,  Uimbus,  ir  197.    The  amazing  plenty  of  filhing,  ii.  451. 

Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain  among  the  Indian 

tribes  on  the  banks  of,   162. 

{JjaheifCf  the  inlubitants  of,  ignorant  of  tlie  art  of  boiling 

water,  ii.  469. 
Otuinlxif  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  iir 

352- 
Ovandof  Nicholas  de,  is  fcnt  governor  to  Hifpaniola,  !• 

228.      His   prudent   regulations,    230.      Refufes   ad- 

'^  minion  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  235.     Hi* 

ungenerous    behaviour    to    Columbus,    on    his    fhip- 

wrcck,  241.  244.     Receives  him  at  length,  and  fends 

..him  home,  247.     Engages  in  a  war  with  tlic  Indians, 

(::253,      His  cruel  treatment  of  them,   254.      Et^cou- 

•-".-rages  cultivation  and  manufa£lures,  260.     His  method 

r  of  trepanning  the   natives  of  tlie  Lucayos,    264.  ,  I> 

,:recalled,  268.     ...  •  ,     ,     ,,, ,,  ,-,„„4 
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Pacific  ocean,  why»  atul  by  whom  fo  named,  ii.  395,,  \ 
Ptjieket  boats,  firft  eftablilhment  of,  bctwcieu  Sp^n  sj^^her 
loAnicrican  colonies,  iii.  338.   .,,_.,„,.  ,.,,..  jI./j  ,  ^ifx 
Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  i^  301^^   ^    ,?;yih 
parmemdesj  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth  by  zon^  i. 

r:'^'^' .  ■■■.•'■■  '  ,  -^/-  . 

J^atagon'umsy  fome  account  pf,  ii.  81.,    ThercaUty  of.t^eip 

".,.>gig^nq<;  fizeyet  to  bq., decided  442.,.  A^Zt  r.\,\\n\lA 
J^edrarie^s  Davila  is  fpflj:  vvith  a.fleft  to  fujieEfeda  Bajbosr 
.ic  in  his  government  oif  Santa  Maria  on  the  iftHmus  of 

Darien, 


INDEX. 

,  Darlcn,  i.  294.  Treats  Balboa  ill,  295.  Rapacldus 
conda^  of  Ills  men,  297.  Is  reconciled  to  Ballioa,  and 
gives  him  liis  daughter,  299,  Puts  Balboa  to  de*4th, 
300.  Removes  liis  fettlcment  from  Santa  Maria  to  Pa- 
uama,  ^tii. 

J^enguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the  Welch 
laiiguasre,  i.  374.  •'  -f- 

PereZi  Juan,  patroiiifes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Caflile, 
i.  106.  His  foJcinii  invocation  for  the  fuccefs  of  Co- 
lumbus's voyage,  118. 

P^rz/i/i/J  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  ©'"that  work  jullificdt 

^*  374-  .        .  ' 

Peru^  tiie  firft  inreliigence  concerning  this  country,  rfc- 

ceived  by  Vafco  Niignez  de  Balboa,  i    285.  291.      The 

coall  o[,  fiiU  dilcovcred  by  Pizarro,  iii.  I2.     Pizarro'g 

1  fecond  arrival,    18.      His    hoilile   proceedings  againft 
the   natives,   19.      The  colony    of  St.    Michael  efta- ' 
blifhed,  21.     State  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  this 
invafion,  il^ld.     The  kingdom  divided  between  Huaf- 
car  and  Atahualpa,  25.     Atahualpa  iiftirps  the  govern- 

.,'inent,  27.  Huafcar  folicits  aflillaijce  from  Pizarro,  28. 
Atahualpa  vifits  Pizarro,  33.  Is  leized  by  Pizarro,  36. 
Agreement  for  his  ranfom,  38.  Is  refnfed  his  liberty, 
42.  Is  cruelly  put  to  death,  48.  Confufion  of  the 
empire  on  this  event,  49.     Qiiito  reduced  by  Benal- 

'  cazar,  52.  The  city  of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  59, 
Chili  invaded  by  Almagro,  60.      Infurreftion  of  the 

■  Peruvians,  61.  Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  78. 
Pizarro  divides  the  country  among  his  followers,  81, 
Progrefs  of  the  Spanilh  arms  there,  82.  Francis  Pi- 
zarro alfafTmated,  90.  Reception  of  the  new  regula- 
tions there,  107.  The  viceroy  confined  by  the  court 
of  audience,  114.  The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  118.      Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca, 

'128.  Rcdudion  and  death  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  137. 
The  civil  wars  there  not  carried  on  with  mercenary  Ibl- 
diers,  138.  But  neverthelefs  gratified  with  immenfe 
tcvt'?tt*ds,  140,  Their  profufion  and  luxury,  Hid.  Fe- 
rocity of  their  contefts,    141.      Their  want  of  faith, 

'  '>r4*i.     Infences,  143.     Divlfion  of,  by  Gafca,  amon'g 

bis, followers,  144.     A  retrofpedl  itito  the  original  ^o- 

-'^"Vtrtirflicnt,  atts,  and  manners  of  the  native*,- 151;    The 
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high  antiqiiity  they  pretend  toj  200.  Their  rr- 
cortii^  aai.  (Origin  <*t  tlioir  civil  ppltcy,  2c2.  This 
fouoiiod  in  religion,  204.  The  authority  of  tiio  Iiicas 
abiohite  and  utdimited,  ii>ui.  All  crimes  were  pU' 
nillicd  capitallyi  206.  Mild  genius  oi  their  ieligk>n, 
307.  Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  ac8.  And 
on  tlwir  miliiary  fyftem,  209.  Peculiar  ilate  of  pro- 
perty there,  210.  Dillin<ilion  of  ranks,  211.  State 
of  arts,  212.  Improved  ftate  of  agriculture,  213. 
Their  buildings,  215.     Their  puhlic  roads,  217.    Their 

I"     bridges,  219.     Their  mode  of  refining  filver  ore,  220. 

I     Works  of  elegance,  222.    Their  civilization,  neverthe- 

Icls,  but  iinj)crlcd,  223.      Cuzco  the  only  place  that 

:      had  the  appearance  of  a  city,  '^/</.     No  pcrfcdt  fepara- 

;  tion  of  profeilions,  224.  Little  commercial  intcrcpurfe, 
ihid.  'i'heir  unwarlike  fpirit,  225.  £at  their  fledi  and 
fifli  raw,  227.  Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  228,  Caufes  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  this  country,  252.  The  fmall-pox  very 
fatal  there,  254.     Writers  who  gave  accounts  of  the 

'.      con(|ueU  of,  365.      Their  method  of  building,    396. 

•  Stateof  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  pf.Spain, 
434.     See  Colonies.  ,;> 

Peter  I.  cxar  of  Ruflia ,  his  extenfive  views  in  profecuting 

Afiatic  difcoveries,  ii.  38. 
PhenU:ans^   ancient,    ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation, 

among  them,  i.  8.     Their  trade,  how  conduced,  351. 

•  Philip  li.  of  Spain  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by  his 

American   treafures,  iii.  315.     Ellabliflies  the  colony 
of  Manila,  353. 
Philip  111.  exhauils  his  country  by  inconfidcrate  bigotry, 

iii;  315;  ;•.   .!) 

Philippine  iflandsjdifcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan, i».  396. 

'       A  colony  eflablifhcd  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  iii. 

353.     Trade  between,  and  America,  liiJ, 
. .  Pk\ftc^  the  art  of,  in  A»K:rica,  why  cQnne<^e4  with  divi- 
nation, ii.  195.       ,Tj.i'!.;  ';>,:!    \,.  '.M.!,,i|„.q    •>i)!!.)(^ 
V    PitttOy  Chevalier,  his  defcrlption  of  tlie  ch^jra^^priAic  fea- 
tures of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  439. 
M  P/Bzow,  Vincent  Yanez,   commands  a  veCT*!  unde^Co- 
ii/   iumbus'in  bis:  fifft  voyage  of  difcov^j^',;  p.,  j(i,7,  j  Sails 
s.jiilriio  America  on  a  private  ajlvaiture  with  four  (hip*,  ii8. 


Difcovcs  Yucatan,  2()6» 


Pizarrii 
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Thti'm'i  Ferdinand,  is  bcfiegtjd  in  CiVXcOibyt  t!i(;,Bern- 
^ '■ 'vi.ms,    iii.  6*;.      Is  furprilcd   there  hy   Almitfro,    68. 
''^'  Kfcapes  with  Alvarat'.o,  71.     Defend*  hit  brotSer  at  the 
•"*•'  cotut  (rf'Sjwii),  79.     h  coiiiinittfd  to  prifoM,  81.  < 
Pizftrto^  Krancilco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his   (titlcinent  on 
"■  the  itthmus  of  Dancn,  u  276.      Marches  under  him 
"•''  jcrofs  the  iflhnnw,  where   they  diftovcr  the   Soutti  Sia» 
''^'289.     His  birth,  e<kication,  and  charader,  iii.  3.     Al- 
■(.  ■  i'uciates  with  Almagro   and  Do  Luquc,   ia  a  voyage 
«f  dii'covery,  4.     His  ill  fiiccelii,  6.     Is  recalled,  and 
■dcfertcd  by  nioft  of  liis   followers,   9.      Uetnains  on 
the  iiland  of  Gorgona  for  lupplics,  11.     Dil'covers  the 
«oaft  of  Peru,  /7>;V/.     Returns  to  Panama,   12.     Goes 
to  Spain  to   follcit  reinforcements,   14.      Procures  the 
fiipreme  command  for   hiinlelf,  15.       Is  adilled  with 
money  by  Cortes,  16.     Lands  again  in  Peru,  18,     His 
hoUile   proceedings    ngainU    tJKe    natives,    19,       Ella- 
■^M  kJifhes  the  colony  of  St.    Michael,  21.     State  of  the 
'n-j   Peruvian  empire  at  this  time,  Jl>ti/.     Caule  of  hii  eafy 
penetration   into  the  country,  27.     Is  appJied  to  by 
Huafcar  for   afliftance    againll    his  victorious   brother 
Atahualpa,  28.     State  of  his  forces,  V^rV.     Arrives  at 
Caxamalca,  31.     Is  vilited  by  the  Inca,  33.     His  per- 
fidious feizure  of  him,  36.     Agrees  to  Atahualpa's  of- 
fer for  his  ranfom,  38.     Dlvilion  of  their  plund<  r,  40. 
Refiifes  Atahualpa   his    liberty,    42.      His    ignornm  ij 
expofed  to  Atahualpa,  46.     Beftows  a  form  of  trial  on 
the  Inca,  ibi^.     Puts  him  to  death,  48.     Advances  to 
Cuzco,  50.     Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spa- 
nilh  court,  55.     Beginning  of  dilFenfions  between  him 
''•'«  J'"  and  Almagro,  56.     His  civil  regulations,  58.     Founils 
the  city  of  Lima,  59.     Infurredtion  of  the  Peruvians, 
-{'<  61.     Cuzco  feized  by  Almagro,  68.     Deludes  Altna- 
"f  r'gro  by  negociations,  70.     Defeats  Almagro,  and  takes 
him  prifoner,  75.     Puts  Almagro  to  death,  78.     Di- 
•iVifc  vides  thfr  country  among  his  followers,  81.     The  im- 
politic partiality   of  his   allotments,    ihiJ.     Makes  his 
^^^  '^brbtbef  GonzSilo  governor  of  Q^iito,  83.     Is  airafTmated 

,.,^by  Juan  de  Herradaj  91. 
'''iPi^tt^hy  Gonzalo,   is  made  governor  of  Qiiito,  by  his 
aliBC  briit^r  Fraricis,  iii.  83^.'.  His  expedition  overthe  An- 
■  ^ii  ^'ibiti:    Is  (leferted  by  OrtUana,  84.     His  dillrefs 
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yrf  Hbfc'thtlcienlS^  &7.  ^^Hb  difaftrousimmnxiitb  Quita^  88. 

Is  encouraged  by  the  people- tCToppoft)NbgM£a'.Velai 
.li;  Ih0'iw>rirv»cen6y,.i.ii.  .  Aflumca  ^the  govdminewf^pf 
yi     Perui  1 1 5v  I'  .Marches  agaunft  the  viceroy ,  1 17.-':  Dc- 

iGeats  and  kill?  him,  118,  119.  Is  adv'ifcd  by-.-Car- 
,xr..  vajal  to  aflume  tlio  fovereignty  of  the  cauntr)v  i"!©. 

Chufes  to  negociate   with  the   court  of  Spain,    122. 

,»nj. TGonfuhations oi  the  court  ou  lus  conduct,  125. -Hi? 

'^yiplent  -refolutiona  on  thfc  arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca, 

»*'     I2^i      Refolves   to    oppofe    him    by    vioteuCi^,    f^i. 

Marches  to  reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  132.     Defeat? 

himv  133.     Is  defer  ted  by  his  troops  on  the  appr^jach 

x>i  Gafca,    136.      Surrenders  and    is  executed^  '^37' 

His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,  14.2. 
JPIaia^  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Diasde  Soils,  i.  30^.'    Its 

amazing  width,  ii.  418. 
Playfair^  Mr.  ProfefTor  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  the 

rcfuit  of  his  comparifon  of  the  narrative  and  charts  given 

in  Captain  Cooke's  voyages  pubhfhed  in  J 780;   and 

Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  the  Ruffian  difcoveneo,  printed 
•.in  the  fame  year,  in  which  the  vicinity  of  the  two  con- 
Jj,     tinents  of  Alia  and  America  is  clearly  afcectained,  ii. 

4.34—439-        .      .  .   .         ' 

/  PUny^  the  natufalift*  inftaiKe  of  his  ignorance  in  gcogra- 

V     phy,  i.  359- 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i.  286.    Koroantic 
,.      motive  of  his  voyage,  281.  ^,tv  \'^i•,iv- 

•  P^^/M/aZ/sw  of  the  earth,  flow  procrrefs  of,  i.  i.  .  ,. 

Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriilopher  Co- 

,0'       lumbuS,    i.    238.''  1;*-      -•.-    .-.         J-V;|     -      •     ,T      :    ,     ,..A•.>•^^^■V,^<> 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubje£led  by  Juan  Ponce  dc 
in.    Lcon^  i.- 265.  ,.*.}.)  .,,,.;\ut';^ 

Por/o  Santo,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.  63.    ^        ^     ,    ■ 
PortvtgaU  vyhen  and  by  whom  the  court  of  iuquifition 
/i !."   >ya8  firft  introduced  into,  1.361.     ,.  .;;     i/irj^   ;n^ 
^  Portuguefey    a  view  of  the   circumftances  that  induced 
:/    them  to  undert&ke  the  difcovery  of  unkpown  jcoun- 
.jc-  t"e«»  i»  56k  59.      Firft  African  difcoverig*  ,iQf>  60. 
Madeira  difcovered,  64,  65.     They  double  Cap^  iBoja- 
dor,  66.     Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the  countries  they 
,^7.  jfbould   difcover,    70.       Cape  Verd  Iflands    and  the 
""  '  Azores 
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,h('.'Vafca'de'Oiiinai^  207."-,'-='q  ■«'•'    /■!  b'.^.-nun  .n*.  ..( 
!  ,P*/9/fi  ithe  licfa "filver  ijnines  there,  how 'difcovered,  ili, 
-oLl  305.  ■  The  urines  ofi    greatly  exhsOifted  land  ftircel/ 
";   Nvoith  working,  4.24.  i 

'^prifonen  of  wsir,<  how  treated  by  therrnative  AmericanSt 
srrii.  154;    'o  Jt'i-roj    ort"    /'i.v/    -jn^of);! nx  oi    ^.i:i;D 
■ProMrtyit  the   idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  AmeiBcanSy 
,  •  - )  I  ir.  130.     Nbtions  of  the  BrafiUians  concerning,  456. 
\  Protestor  oi  the  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America,  hifr  fane- 
iif-    tkin,  iii.  287. 
ptolemy^    the  philofopher,    his  geographical  defcr^ons 
r;   more  ample  and  exadt  than  thole  of  his  predecteflbrt* 
i.  35.     His  geography  tranflated  by  the  An^ians^  Vj* 
'-1    His  erroneous  pofition  of  tlie  Ganges,  356. 
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^efkvacay  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  a»  king 

;■    of  Mexico,  ii.   362.      Conducts  in  perfon  the  fierce 

"     attacks  which  obliged  Cortes   to  abandon  his  capital, 

363.     Dies  of  the  imall-pox,  364. 
'^^ivedo.  Bishop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Ca- 
fas  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  prefeiice  of 
'I'    the  Emperor  Charles  V.  i.  327.         i  -'      •' 
^ickfilver,  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of,  at  Gua« 
nacabelica,  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  iii.  424* 
<^'    The  price  of,  why  reduced,  ibhl, 
^linquinay  or  Jefuits  bark,  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru, 
^''    iii.  310. 
^iposy  or  hiftoric  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  account 
of,  iii.  201.  ' 

;:rj^i^//^  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana  Capac,  liica 
of  Peru,  iii.  25.     Is   left  to- his   fon  Atah ualpa,  i^iV. 
b^  '  Atabualpa's  general  revolts  after  his  death,  ^JOi     IsVe- 
-"'"'duced  by 'the  Spaniards  under  Benakazar,  52.    Be- 
0'^  lialca^ar  deptiyed)  and  Conzalo  Pizarro'niadegiovemory 
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Hi   .i^jnur.t.    t(»   K'libiii',    •■■R<"'i/j1/    t'l    •  ■/    ^•:)lu■.<)  ) 
'••     '  -6-1  >:}-.irti)in    mil,  111  iji,r)h'>in  c.iii      ,?ii 

RamufiOy   his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  coaft  of 
.     Africa,  i.  353. 

Regijler  fliips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced  in  the  trade 
between  Spain  and  her  colonics,  iii.  332.  Supcrlede 
the  ufe  of  the  galeons,  333.  /..v.     \j^n    . 

Religion  of  the  native   Americans,  an   inquiry  into,   fi. 
.     181. 

Ribasy  his  account  of  the  pohtical  (late  of  the  people  of 
•3^/  Cinaloa,  ii.  466.     Of  their  want  of  religion,  470.     ' 

Rio  de  la  PlatOy  and  Tucuman,  account  of  thofe  provinces, 
,v    iii.i  239.  -  r.  . 

Riversy  the. amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 

Robiforiy  profclfor,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of  va- 

:    rious  climates,  ii.  419.  ■•''>    \^i.  ?» 

Roldariy    Francis,    is  left  chief  juftice  in  Hifpaniola,  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  188.     Becomes  the  ringleader 
^    of  a  mutiny,  200.     Sublimits,  204. 

RomanSy  their  progrefs  in   navigation   and  difcovery,    i. 

/,i,i25.     Their   mihrary  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts 

and  commerce,   26.      Navigation  and  trade  favoured 

.:i   in  the  provinces  under  their  government,  27.      Their 

'.•>   cxtenfive  difcoveries  by  land,  29.     Their  empire  -and 

the  fciences  deftroyed  together,  36.        .!-  :jiu  /i'// 
.  RubruqutSy  father,  his  embafly  from  France  to  the  Chan 
,;    pf  the  Tartars,  i.  47. 

Ritffiansy  Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them,  ii.  38,     Un- 
, Ml  .certainty  of,  432.  * 

'•«"  ;.;;.;   ,■■•    "^    :'      v-'y        •\:-';    ,■:  jr^mA 

A/ffl/«?r/i/,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  when  difcovciied, 

iii.  305.  ~<^y,    i   ,<iin;niio:>  i/jiJvoiuLy 

SanSahadory  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  C6- 

lumbus,  ik  134.  ,      r  ,     i   .; 

Sanchoy  Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiftoty  of  the'poii|ueft 
?.i!  of  Peru,  iii.  365.; ••  *'!'•'/  i.jJj  >inio;->  ^7gvv!(.  s\v;i\A\vv\vitt 
Sandovaly  the  (hocking  barbarities  ttjiecutcd  by,  ih"  Mexico, 
;.iv\iii'404.  i-i 

Sandoval^ 
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Sandoval,   Francifco  Tello  de,    is   fent   by  the   emperor 

Charles  V.   to   Mexico,    as  vifuador  of  America,  iii. 

105.     His  moderation  and  prudence,   106. 
SihHfge  \\it,  a  general  eftimatc  of,  \\.  110, 
Scalps,  rjiotive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them 

from  their  enemies,  ii.  461. 
Serrah^y  marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains   during  his 

vicerovaky  in  America,  iii.  439. 
Seville^  t  xtraordinary  increafe  of  its  manufadures  by  th« 

American   trade,  iii.  425.     Its  trade    greatly  reduced, 
;     426.     The  American  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  321. 
Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  pradifed  by  the  native 

Peruvians,  iii.  221. 

Sononiy  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  bv  the 
....  ^ 

Spaniards,  iii.  22i. 

Souli  American  ideas  of  the  immorcality  of,  ii.  191.       A 

South  Sea,  firft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa, 
i.  290. 

Spairit  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to  thei 
American  colonies,  iii.  260.  Early  interpofition  of 
the    regal  authority  in   the  colonies,    261.      All  the 

t  American  dominions  oi,  fubjefted  to  two  viceroys, 
1      262.     A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eflablifhed,  263.    The 

'V    colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

'n    270.     Advantages  Ihe  derived  from  her  colonies,  313. 

Why  (he  does  not  ftill  derive  the  fame,  314.-    Rapid 

)»  decline  of  trade*,  316.  This  decline  increafed  by  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  intercourfe  with  America,  319. 
Employs  guarda  coflas  to  check  illicit  trade,  .331, 
The  ufe  of  reglfter  Ihips  introduced,  332.  Eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  335.  Enlargement 
of  commercial  ideas  there,  337.  Free  trade  permitted 
to  feveral     provinces,    340.      Revenue  derived    from 

■    America,  356.     Specification,  434. 

'Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taking  pofleOion  of  new« 
difcovered  countries,  i.  382. 

^//■rt/^fl,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographical 
ignorance  of  the  antients,  i,  355.     l^Iis  own  want  of 
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)1:>;  geographical  knowkdgei  360. 
SuperJIition  always  conneded  with  a  defire  of  penetrating 
fU.'iijiftf  the  fccrtts  of  futurity,  ii.  194.    v>iu.ji!!  /...;.,., 
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Tapta,  Chriuoval  dc,  is  lent  from -Spain  tQ  Mexicp,  M 
jjrfuperfede  Cortes  in  Iiis  comniand,  but  fi^iJs  in  the  ai- 

,  tempt)  ii.  400. 
^Art<{rfy  the  poflibility  of  their  migrating  to  America,  ii, 

JJaJca^f  in  Mexico,  character  of  the  natives,  of,  n.  275, 
;^„!Qppofe  the  pafragc  pf  the  Spaniards,  2,77.    iVrp  reduced 
.  ito  lije  for  peace,  5183. 
tobacco^  that  of  Cuba  the  bed  flavoured  of  any  iq  all 

America,  iii.  311.  .,,^,..    ,,;;    ^     ^^..^^j 

Toupinamoosy    account  of  their  ferocious   courage,  ffonji 

Lcry,  ii.  463. 
5rra</(?,,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii, 

340.     Jncreafe  gf  the  Spanifli  cufloms  from  this  me^- 

fure,  430,431. 
Trade  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difcovere^ 

by  navigators,  i.  27.  ^  ■, 

Tr/iv^i/iprj,  ancient  character  of  their  writings,  i.  50.V,  « 
Xrinidady  the  ifland'bf,  difcovered  by  Chriltopher  Columbus 

on  his  third  voyage,  i-  197. 
Tucumariy  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  accoun .  of  thofe  province;;, 

iii.  239. 

Ityr^  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  conduced,  i.  351. 
^ythes  of  Spanifh  America,  how  applied  by  the  court  of 
,.';5pain^iii.435.    'v.,,    •      -„     i^.^,.,^,   ,.■^-p^s^^:\ 
■',•  i    ::^zi-    ..;:.:    r-        J-V^     :     ^^      ■■    ^    ;    ni?),(,i      yriiJiKit 

f^ofa  de  Caflra,  Chriftoval,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  re^utate 
.j^the  government  pf  Peru,  iii.  80.  Arrives  at  Quito, 
;  94.  Aflumes  the  fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeats 
^^young  Almagro,  96.  The  feverity  of  his  proceedings, 
97.  Prevents  an  infurredlion  concerted  to  oppofe  the 
i.-^  jaew  regulations,  109.     Is  impfifoned  by  th?  new  v^c??- 

iroy,  III,    \.    .,.•..  .       .  :^..  .:/.]..' 

yaherdcy  father  Vincent,  his  curious"  harangue  fo  Ata- 
hualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  Hi.  34.     Gives  his  fandtion  fp 
,«.^|iw  trial  and  cpndemnation  of  A(ahualpa,  47. 

■         ^  X  Vega* 


I  N'  n^  n'^  H.  . 

Vega^  Garcilanb  de  la,  charader  of  his  commentatry  on 

the  Spanilh  writers  concefning  Peru,  iii.  367* 

yegetabU^^  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the  foil  Ayhexe 

""' thev  g^ovv,  ii.  14,  2"j."    '"■'''  '/  '"^'^   li>vothfff^  .AM^vT^ 

't^elafiuex^  Dreg6  de,  tori^uers  fTfc  Uland'brCafeji;  i.:'2^8. 

.  37y.     His  preparations  for  invading  New  S]()aih',^  i^. 

"'^  23 1 :  'His  difficulty  in  chufing  a*  corhmandcr  for  'rife 

expedition,    232.     Appoints    Fernando   Cortes,    ii^. 

"^  His  motives  t6  this  choice,  235.     Becomes  fufpicJittus 

bf  Cortes,  236.     Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived' df* his 

commiflion,  and  arrefted,  237,  238.     Sends  an  arhia- 

'  '  ment  to  Mexico  after  Cortes,  321.  ^ 

VenegaSy  P.  his  charader  of  the  native  Californians,  ii. 

448. 
/^wrfo/ difeafe,  originally  brought  from  America,  i.:87. 

Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  ibid..    Its  firft  rapid  pro- 
^^  grels,  ii.  444. 

Venezuela^  hiftory  of  that  fettlement,  iii.  245. 
Venice^  its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i.  43.     Travels  o£ 

Marco  Polo,  48. 
Ferdy  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  72.      "'  ^ 
PlceroySf  all  the  Spanifh  dv>minions  m  America  fubjcflcd 

to  two,    iii.  262.      A   third  lately   eftabliflied,   263. 

Their  powers,  ibid.     A  fourth  eftabliflied,  346. 
yUla  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  New 

Spain,  iii,  404.     His  detail  of  the  Spanifli  Americ^ 

revenue,  434.       ■ '  •  --  > 

ViUefagna^  Antonio,  one  of  Cortes's  foldiers,   foments  a 

mutiny  among  his  troops,  H.  368.     Iff  difcovered  by 

Cortes,  and  hanged,  369. 

Vlhay  Don  Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  charafter- 

''iftic  features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  439.     His 

'    tjc^on  for  the  Americans  not  bemg  fo  fenfible  of  pain 

'  "as  the  reft  of  ihanltind,  464.     His  account  of  the  gbods 

f  fekported  irom  Spain  tb  America,  with  the  duty  on  them, 

.. V,    434: ' .  ,,i  ;  . ,  1-. , .    ' f  ,  I,    - 

elcario'sy  reriiarkabl^'hutnber  of,  in  the  northerii  ^atfe  of 

.the  globe  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  ii.  433;     •  •   '  , 
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IFafery  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  diminu- 
tive Americans,  ii.  77.  Compared  with  fimilar  pro- 
du6lions  in  Africa,  78. 

^^r-fong  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fcntiments  and 
terms  of,  ii.  462. 

Women^  the  condition  of,  amons  the  native  Amcficans, 
ii.  102.  Are  not  prolific,  100.  Are  not  permitted  xot 
join  in  their  drunken  feafts,  207.  Nor  to  wear  orna- 
ments, 465.       ■;;.    ^':   -.V  ::;    j.;j   o*    noQi-^j^A 

Xerezy    Francifco  de,    fecretary  to  Pizarro,   the  earlieft  : 
writer  on  his  Peruvian  expeditionj  iii.  365. 

Ximenesy  Cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Spaniin  colonies,  i.  312.  Patronifes 
the  attempt  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  393. 


;^i' 


Tucatan,  the  province  of,  difcovered  by  Pinzon  and  Dias 
de  Solis,  i.  266.  Defcribed,  386.  From  whence  that 
province  derives  its  value,  iii.  233.     Policy  of  the  court 


'V/ 


of  Spain  with  refpe£l  to,  234. 


KN 


Xarate,  Don  Auguftine,  charafter  of  his  Hiflory  of  the 

conqueft  of  Peru,  iii.  366. 
Zonesy  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the  geography  of  the 

ancients,  i.  32.     By  whom  firft  fo  divided,  360.  y     ^, 
Zummarraga,  Juan  de,  firft  bifliop  of  Mek'ico,  the  de- 

llroyer  of  all'  the  ancient  records  of  the  Mexican  cm-. -^ 

pire,  iii.  156.  .^s  Js: 
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New  Editions  of  the  following  BOC  ^S: 
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li  The  Hiftory  of  ^fi7//«»<i,  during  the  Reigni 
of  Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI,  till  his 
Accefljon  to  the  Crown  of  England;  with  a 
Keview  of  the  Scottifh  Hiftory,  previous  to  that 
Period ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  Original , 
Papers :  2  Vols.  4:0.  By  fVilliam  Robert/on^  D.  D. 
il,   los.     ,/..^-      .    -.  ■'  ■  ■*■  ■  ■         '■' ' 

**  Another  Edition,  2  Vols.  8vo.  12  s, 

2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society 
in  Europe^  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Centu- 
ry. By  miliam  Robertfon,  D.  D.  Embelliflied 
with  4  Plates,  elegantly  engraved :    3  Vols.  4to. 

♦  *  Another  Edition,  4  Vols.  8vo.  1 1.  4  s. 

3.  The  Hiftory  of  America^  Vols.  I.  and  II.  4to.  -i 
By  thft  fame  Author.      Illuftrated    with  Maps. 
2I.  as. 
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